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O F THE 


CHRI STIAN RELIGION, 7 
By the Right Honorable * 
Jo, Ech i} 


To which are added, 


Several Diſcourſes againſt Atheiſm and 
| Infidelity, and in Defence of the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation, occaſionally PIR : 
by Him and Others: 


And now collefted into one Body, and digefed 
under their proper Heads. 

With a PREFACE, containing the Sentiments 

of Mr. Boy LE, Mr. Lock, and Sir I saac 

NEWTON, concerning the Goſpel-Revelation. 
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The SECOND E DATION. 


1 LONDON: 
Mi Printed for J. TonsoN in the Strand. 
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HE Character of Mr. Add:- 
n and his Writinꝑs, for Juſt- 
i neis of thought, Strength 

%% of reaſoning, and Purity of 

ers ſtyle, is too well Eftablith'd 

{ to need a Recommendation; *but"their 

-greateſt Ornament, and that which 
gives a Euſtre'to all the reft; is his ap- 
pearing, throughout, a zealous Advo- 
:care” for Virtue and Religion aàgainſt 
Profaneneſs and Infidelity! And betauſe 
his excellent Diſcourſes upon thoſe , 
Sobjerts ie diſperſed among his'other 
Writings, and are by that means not 
ſo generalty known and read as the 
d ſẽt ve, it was judgꝭd to be no unſea- 
-fonable Service to Religion at this 
„ A 2 441 4 time, 
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time, to moye the Bookſeller to pub- 
n 9 „% „ 

liſh them together in a diſtin Vo- 
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4 * 


lume; in hopes, that the Politeneſs 


and Beauty peculiar to Mr. Addiſon's 


Writings would make their way to 
perſons of a ſuperior Character and a 


more liberal Education; and, that as 


they come from the hands of a Lay- 
man, they may be the more readily re- 


ceiv d and conſider d by young Gentle- 


men, as a proper Manual. of Religion. 


Our modern Scepticks and Infi- 


dels are great Pretenders to Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, and are willing to 
have it thought that none who are 
really poſſeſs d of thoſe Talents, can 


eaſily aſſent to the Truth of Chriſti- 
anity. But it falls out very unfortu- 
nately for them and their Cauſe, 


that thoſe perſons within our own 


memory, Who are confeſs'd to have 
been the moſt Per fect Reaſoners and 


: 
OO 


Thiloſophem of their time, are alſo 2 
known to have been firm Believ- 4 
ers, and they, Laymen; I mean M © 


Mr. BoyLe, Mr. Lock, Sir ISAAc 


IR 


3 Religious Views, to eſtabliſh the minds. 


the fame time JF. Believers. 


R R HAGE. 


NE WT ON, and Mr. Apps 
who, "modeſtly ſpeaking, were as 20c 4 
Thinkers and Reafofers, as the beſt 2 
among the. Scepticks and Infidels alt 
this day. Some of them might havre 
their particular Opinions abour this or 
that point in Cf which will, 

be the caſe as long as men are men; 

but the thing here inſiſted on, is, That 
they were accurate Reaſoners, and. at. 
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Mr. Boy, the moſt exact Sea ch- 
er into the Works of Nature that any 
ge has known, and who ſaw Atheiſm 


ahd Infidelity beginning to ſhew them 
ſelves in the 


ooſe and voluptuous 
reign of King Charles the Second, pur 
ſu'd his Philoſophical Enquiries with. 


of men in H firm belief and thorow 


IJ ſenſe of the infinite Power and Wis- 


dom of the great Creator. 
This account“ we have from De. be 


$ one who was ihtimately ac- 


I quiinted\ with him, and * bis fy- 
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| neral. 


vi PREFACE. 


2%, neral Sermon: *It.a appear d to 
p. 22. © thoſe whoconvers'd with him, 
in his Enquiries into Nature, that 
© his main deſign in that (on which 
© as he had his own eye moſt con- 
f ſtantly, ſo he took care to put others 
© often in mind of it) was to raiſe in 
© himſelf and others, vaſter thoughts 
of the Greatneſs and Glory, and of 
© the Wiſdom and. Goodneſs. of God. 
This was ſo deep in his . 458 
that he concludes the Article o his 
Will, which relates to chat ne 
© ous Body, the Royal Society, i in 
© theſe Words: wiſhing them a peep Py 


« fucceſs in their laudable Attem 


« diſcover the true nature of the | et 


© of God; and praying, Ae they and 
© all other Searchers into Phyſical 
hs © ruths, may cordiall refer He At- 
* tainments to the Glory of the great 
Author of Nature, and to the Com- 


© fort of Mankind. The ſame perſon 1 


alſo ſpeaks thus of him, © He had 


the profoundeſt Veneration for the 


God of Heaven and Earth, 


* breat 
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PREFACE. wi 


that ever T obſerv'd in ati perſom 
The very name of GOD was never 
mention diby Him without a Pauſe 
and a vifible Stop in his Diſcourſe: 
And, of the ſtrictneſs and exem- 
plbarineſs of the whole courſe! of his 
life, he ſays, T'\might here 7412. 
challenge the whole: Tribe Pp.9. 
© of Libertines, to come and view' 
tte Uſefulnefs, as well as the Excel- 
llence of the Chriſtian Religion; in a 
Life that was entirely dedieated to it. 
Againſt the Acbeiſts, he wrote his 
Free Enquiry into the receiv! di Notion: 
Natur (to confute the perticious: 
Principle of aſcribing Effects to Na- 
2 rure, which are only produced by the 
infinite Power and Wiſdom of God:;) 
and alſo his Efay about final Cauſes of 
things Natural, to ſhew that all things 
in nature were made and contriv'd 
with great order, and every thing for 
Its proper End and Uſe, by an all-wiſe 
Creator, 
Againft the Dez/ts, he wrote a Frea- 
tiſe of Things above Reaſon; in which 
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he makes it appear that ſeveral things 
which we judge to be contrary to Rea- 
fon, becauſe. above the reach of our 
Underſtanding, are not therefore tobte 
thought unreaſonable, becauſe, we can 
not comprehend them, ſince they may 
be apparently reaſonable to a greater 
and more comprehenſive Underſtand- | I 
ing, And he wrote another Treatiſe, 
to ſhow. the Poſſibility of the Reſur- it 
rection of the ſame Body. g |: 
The Veneration he had, for the, ar 
Holy Seript uses, appears not aply from 
his. ſtudying them With great Exact- 
neſs, and exhorting others to do the 
ſame ; but more particularly from a 
diſtinct Treatiſe, which, he wrote, on 
purpoſe to defend the Scripture-Style, 
1 
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Dare 
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and to anſwer all the objections, which 
Profane and Irreligious perſons have 
made againſt it. And ſpeaking, of Mo- 
rali ty conſider'd 248 a Rule of Life, he 1 
Life, ſays 51 have f ormerly taken 9 
p. 17. © pains to peruſe Books of Mo- 
* rality; yet ſince they have only a pow- 

er ta erſuade, but not to command, pg 
. gin 


G 
» „ 


RE HEA AE. ix 
Sin and * as 2 neceſſarily at- 
tend the Difobedlence of th dbu "hey: 
* have the leſs Tofluence;; for fince we 
© may take the liberty to queſtion h hu- 
man Writers, I Abd chat the merhods. 
"JF © they take to impoſe their Writings 
© - © upon us,” may ſerve to countenance 
© ejther Truth or Falfhood. 
His Z kal to SIE Chriſtianity 
in the” World, pe Ars by many 435 
Y lirge Beniefaions to chat end; Which 
are enumerated in his Funeral Serthon.: 2 
He was ät the Charge of the : 
Tranſlation and! mprefſion of —_— 
the New Teftament into thge 
Maldhan Language, Which he ſent 
ver all che afi-I, dies. Ie gave a 
noble Reward to him that tranſlated: 
Crotlufs' incomparable Book of the 
3 Truth" of the C tina Roli ian intd 
2 © Arabich, atid was at the Charge of a 
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. ® whole Imp reffion; which hetook care 

g $ © to order 85 be aiſtribated' in alf the 

: | © Countries where that Language is 
gf y © underſtdbd. He was reſolved: to 
4 l have carried on the Im ipreffion of the 
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final FM 
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jein to be t e of it, 
and "a ſuffer'd him 19 — 155 give a 
© large ſhare towards it. as at 
5 ſeven hundred Pounds ; charge 
pat © in the Edition of the Tr 
C ble, which he — to be 
4 diſtri bured ; in Treland, and he * >a 


9 yy” 


18 lar th to he Im re | 
of th © 5 9 fte, and of t 1 


Bible in Scolland. He gave duri 
his Life three 1 Pounds 10 
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gion in America; 


the Chriſtian Re 


and as ſeon as be heard that the 


Ein ent. 


« Eaft-Indig Company were entertain- 
ing Propoſitions for the like delign 


© in the Eaſt, he preſen tly ſent a an = 


© dred Pounds for à Beginning and a 5 
c Example, but intende qt, Carry. 1 
© much further, When! It 


9 tho ſome Accu ents did upon 
great confi iderations diyert him from 


, * ſettling * during * — but nöt 
from 


— 17 : | 
ry th e he Turk an- 
but the Con e ir 


advance the 5 of Propagating 


duld 1 2 ber | 
on foot. to purpole. | He had defign- 


* 
Y © fm ordering ie by his Will, chat 
4 a liberal Proviſien ſhould be made 
for one, who ſhould in a very 1 
iy well-digeſted Sermons, every Yea 
ſet forch the Truth of the Chriſtjan 
Religion, in General, without de- 
ſcending to the Subdiviſions amongſt 
Chriſtians; and who ſhould be 
changed every third Vear, that ſo 
this noble Study and Employment 
might paſs through many Hands, 
by which means many might be- 
come Maſters of the Argument. 

In his younger years, he had 
thoughts of entring into Holy Orders, 
and one reaſon that determin'd him 
againſt it, was, that he believed he 
might in ſome reſpects be more ſer- 
viceable to Religion, by continuing a 


PREFACE. 
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- mm Layman ; His having no In- 
2 © rereſts, with relation 40 Re- , 
sion, beſides ghaſe of j—-— 
wing ihis.own Soul, gave him, as he 


* thought, a more unſuſpected Au- 


* :thogity an writing or ating on. that 
© « Bide, He knew the Prophane Crew 


- | for- 


PRI. 


re. IF 

$; fortified themſelves againſt all: that ta 

© was ſaid by Men of our Profeſſion, Fu ; 
with this, that it was. their Trade, 7 a 
and that they were paid for it: 0} 
He hoped therefore that he might 14 
have the more Influence, the leſs N 
he ſhared in the * of che # 
Church. 
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Mr. L o CK, whoſe accurate Fa- 
lent in reaſoning is ſo much cele- 
brated even by the Sceptichs and Infi- 
dels of our Times, ſhow'd his Zeal. 
for Chriſtianity, firſt, in his middle 
age, by publiſhing a Diſcourſe on pur 
poſe to demonſtrate the Reaſonable- 
neſs of believing Jeſus. to be the pro- 
mis'd Meſſiah; and, after that, in 
the laſt years of his Life, by a _ 

»Judicious Commentary upon ſeveral of 
the Epiſtles of St. Paul. 

He ſpeaks of the MIRACLES 
wrought by our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, in the ſtrongeſt manner, both 
as F. acts mee * and * 
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12 God, 4 aud unge Honable erty, 
nd ain: Aer n 
rreehon, be ſent, his Ac. Ibid. 
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xiv PREFACE 
claimed and expoſed it, if he tonll 
have detected any alſhood in the Hi- 
' ftory of the Goſpel, or found the leuft 
a 70 que ron the Matter of © 
Fats publitied By Chriſt and his Abo. 
files. The Number and Evidence of 
the Miracles done by our Saviour and 
his Followers, by the power and force 
of Trath bore down this mighty and 
accompliſhed Emperor and. all bis 
Parts, in his own Dominion. He 
Aurſi not deny ſo plain Matter of Pa ; 
Mich being granted, the truth of our 
Saviour s Deine and Miſjion na- 
voiclably follows ; notwithſtanding hat- 
foever Artful Suggeſtions bis Wit could 
inbent, or Malice ſhould fer, to the © 
contrary. | = - 
To thoſe who ask, What need was © 
there of a Saviour? What Advantage . 
wg, Pave we by Feſus Chrift? No, 
p. 255. Mr .L oc replies, 77:5 e. Car, 
* nough to julfify the Feng, of be 
any thing to be done, by reſolving it in- or 
to the Wiſdom of God, "who has done it; 
Whereof our narrow "Underftanidings, i} ,, 
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4d ort Views nay, utterly 75 
tare. s 70. judge. 2 know ittle of 

= Vi ue, and thing ut all of of the 
tate of that, Tots, 4 al 2 orld 

2 (wherein are FT numbers 'and de- 
7 grees of * Spirits out of , the reach of 
| Wa hen or, gueſs,) and there efare know 
3%" nt what 77 fs fact: ions there Were be- 
7 tween God and 4 Saviour, in refe= 
= rence to bis Kingdom. Ie now not 
3 what need eg was to ſet up u Head 
and a Chieftain, in oppofitlon to TRR. 
PRINCE of THis Wok, THE 
PRINCE of THE 8 OF THE, 
Ax, c. whereof. there gre more 
1 than obſcure intimations in 'Scrift Fare: 
thre | And we. fhalltake too -much upon i, "if 
ve ſhall call God's Wiſdom or Provi= 

vas Þ dence to, Account, and pertly condemn 
age er needleſs, all that our weak, "ana 
Re | © perhaps Bae UNDERSTANDING, 
e MR cannot account, for. And then he 
5 2. | | ſbews a at large the neceſſity there was. 
475 TE y of the Goſpel- Revelation, bid. 280. 
11 to deliver. the World ffom 181d. Ne 
8, 1 Je miſcrable State of Darkneſs and 
9 Igno- 


xvi E REFA E. 


Ignorance that mankind were in; 


„ J. As to tlie true kndwled eds 
397: of God, >, As td the Worth 


264. to be paid him, 3. As to the 


32. duties to be perform'd© to him. 


To which he adds the might) Aids 


and Encouràgements to cke pet= 
80 lance" Bf our duty, I From 


the Aſſurance the Gofpel ives of 


future Rewards and Puniſhinents; 
e 2, From the Promiſe bf 
259. the Spirit of Got to direct and 

aſſiſt us. NY 2? N INI N DURA 
The Holy genirronzs are every 


where mentiofſed by him with the 


1 greateſt Reverence. He calls 
ph * chem the Hoh Boots, the 
en Sacred Tes ext, "Holy Writ, and 
Divine Revilation', and eXhorts Chris 


„ ans" 7 betale themſebves 


Rid. p. 24. i earneft to the Aud) of the 


1 fo Sabvation, 71 theſe Hoh Wri- 
"wherein God has reveal'd * 
5 Heav'n, ' and propos d it to * 
Werld; ſeeki "ug or Re gion where we. 
are Aare it 1 m1 trhih t be found, com- 
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PREFACE, wi 
ring. K piritual things with Spi- 
to.” And in a Letter written the 
I ear before his death, to one poph. 
| vho had asked this Queſtion, Works, 
8 hat is the ſhorteſt and fureft P. 344. 
g, for a young Gentleman to attain 
7% 4 true knowledge of the Chriſtian 
3 gen, in the EY, and juſt extent of 
3 it? his anſwer i is, Let him fludy the 
Holy Scripture, eſpectally the New 
1 Teſtament. Therein are contained the 
3 words of Eternal Life. It has God 
oF Vr its Author ; . Salvation for its End; 
ſand truth, without any ni xture of | 
; q error „Far or ite Ma fter, A direction 
rhat Was copied from his own Poſth. 
Ie in the latter part of Morte, 
his Life and after his Retire- P. 20. 
ment from buſineſs; when for four- 
15 or fiſteen years, he applied Him- 
1 64 efpectally 1% the Lud) off the Holy 
= | 977 and hel the laſt years 


x | , bis Life hardly. in any thing elſe. 
be 9 le was never weary. of admiring the 
& | © reat Views 0 of that $ acred "Book, and | 


* Juft relation * all its parts. He 
every 


. Fic E. 


every do 5 made. iſeoveries\ . n it, 
that gave bim freſh cauſe of Ad e- 
Ra” -- . | 
Of St. Paul, i in particular, upon ſe- 
veral of whoſe: Epiſtles he drew upa 
8 ſeful: Commentary, he „ 
— 5 45 at he was miraculouſ- di 
BY - Iy call ; to the * of the 4. 
Goſpel and declared 4% be a choſen V. fe | BY 
fel; — That he bad the whole doctrins be 
of the, Goſpel frog God by _— 12 
| BF That for 5 3 a 
tion in the Chriſtian Knowledge, and 45 
the Myſteries an of ths of the 00 en- 4 
Jag of God by Feſus RR God 25 O72 
ſelf had as Hh to be bis Inſtrue- 6, 
tor and Teacher That he had re- of 
ceiv'd the light of the Goſpel, from the | all 
fountain and father of Light himſelf in 
— and, That an exact obſervation Þ} Ch 
of his reaſonings and inferences, is the 
only ſafe guide for the right under 
1 ſtanding of him, under the 
P- 17 Spirit of God, that directed 
theſe Sacred Writings. 
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And ch. e death of this great man was 
. to his life. For we Peſt 
are.  inform'c d by one Who Was 1 . 


164 # 4+ — 


Jo him when he dy'd, and . 


1 ky lived in che fame family, far | FED 
a ears. before, That che day before his 
(death he particularly 7 76 Ibid... 

e 4. about | 2 to read the Hol 2. R- 29 
— 12 205 „775 he, detir d. 5 OWE 8 
e e remember” 7 1% al h . 
te Payer: and erng told, that if be 
2— Nel the whole Family ſhould, come 
1 q and þ pray by bi im 11 his 8 bamber, be 


1- e d, he ſhould | be very glad to have 
22 11 2 455 AP would 7107. give 200 much trots 
2 1 1415 „ That an occaſion 0 ering ! to {| ca 
Fo 7 of the Goodneſs of of God, he 3 e- 
the } | alted . 4 love which Gal ewed 70 man, 
elf in [uy pifyin 171 aith in eſus 
on þ | 1 15524 2 return 4 God thanks 1 in 2 


the ¶ ticular i having called. him to the 
er- Lnowledge of that diving Saviour. 

the Noun two months befote his death 
ed 4 e drew up a Letter to a cer- Poſth. 


Fain Gentleman (Who a 1 N = 
I Feiltivguith'a Himſelf y a very Þ 32 


AE 
: $25 
batt! 
wi . 
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=_ PREFACE, 
different way of thinking and writing,) 
and left this direction 


deliver d to him "after my decegſe. In 
it, are theſe rein ckable! words, - ; 


This Life i is 4  ſeene of Vanity that ſoon 


paſſes away, and affords no ſolid” Sari 
faction, bit i in the conſciouſneſs of doing 


well, and in the hopes of ebe 77 & 


This is what I can Jay upen experience, 
and what you will find to be true, TY 
you come to male. e up ti the account.” 5 


\ vet 


Sir I8aac NE W TON, univerf: ay 
acknowledged to be the ableſt Phils 
ſopher and Mathematician that this or 
perhaps any other Nation has ptoduC'd;" 
is alſo well known to have been a firm 
Believer, and a Serious Chriſtian." His 
diſcoveries concerning the frame and 
Syſtem of the Univerſe, were apply” 4 
by him, as Mr. Boyles J Enquiries into 

Nature had been, to demenſtrate a 
gainſt Albeiſts of all Kinds, che Belng 
of a God, and to illuſtrate his Power, 
and Wiſdom in the een of the 
World. of hic h a 
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Cannot be given, than in the words 0 


of 405. 
: r 
Mathematical Princi- 


hy, he has 


* wid 


1s thoughts concerning the 


obſerves, 


6 
zeig ee 
* fore, on whom. all others depend, 

7 e ſame ne- 
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ſequently 
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yo, or that time ſhould YT 

ave had 'a be: ginning, the Deity 

< muſt be hoth inen and eternal. 

This great Man apply d himſelf 
with, the utmoſt attention to the ſtudy 
"of the Holy "Scriptures, and conſider d 
dhe eyeral arts of them with an un- 
"common Hactgess; particularly, as 
"ro the order of Time, and the 8 Y 
of Prop 3 and Events relating to 
the Mie Mah. Upon which head, he . 
bt eft behind bim an elaborate Diſ- 
_courſe, to prove that the famous Pro- % 
"phecy of Boren J Weeks, Which has 
chen! ſo ind riouſly perverted; by the 
Dx i ISTS s of our times, Was an expreſs ut 


Pro ve of tlie coming of the Meſ⸗ We 


J * | 
and * . 
1— 0 A-A — 
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Me. ADD1s0N, ſo deſervedly cele- tie 
I brated for an uncommon acturacy in 
| Thinking and Reaſoning, has #1 ven 
- abundant poof” of his Arm belief 0 3 
; ChixmMianity and bis "Zeal againſt Inf. 
dels of all Kinds, in the W Itings' "tho * 
Are lere p abſiſh' a; of which it is cer 
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d 1 1458 nly known, that a great part of 


Und 567 
7 . 


y | .them, were his. own Compoſi ions. 
fü 4 mention not theſe great Names, 
ly nor the Teſtimonies, they have given 
d of their firm belief of the Truth of 
n- Fo ai as if the Evidences of 
as our Religion were to be finally reſolv'd 
ies into human Authority, or try'd in any 
to other way than by the known Bi 
1 . Lech Rules of right Reaſon; b 
bi- | mY, deſign. in mentioning them, is 
ro- 1. Toſhew the very great Aſſurance 
has | of? thoſe who would make the belief of 


che | Revelation inconſiſtent” with the due 


n ſo many eminent inſtances in 
= our own time, of the greateſt Maſters 
1 | of Reaſon not only belvigg Revela- 
cele- } tion, but zealouſly concerned to efta- 


wh and. propagate the belief of it. 
Ty "i = 2. The Remembrance of this will al- 


zIvel 

> «4 ſo.be a means, on one hand, to hinder 

Inf: 8 well-meaning, people from being miſe 1 

3 tha d by the vain Boaſts of our modern 

© cen Preten, lers to Reaſon; , ; and, on the 
ey ets 


other 


uſe of our Reaſon; when they have 


xxiv PREFACE. I 
other hand, to check the Tnclina?fm © 
of the wicked and vicious to be miſ- 
led; when both of them have before 
their eyes ſuch freſh and eminent In- 1 
ſtances of ſound Reaſoning anda fim 
Faith join'd together in one and the 
—_—_—_— .. = 
3. Further, as, theſe Were perſons 
generally eſteem'd for Virtue and 
Goodneſs, and, notwithſtanding their 
high Attainments, remarkable for their 
Modeſty and Humility ; their Exam 
ples ſhow us, that a frog and clear | 
Reaſon naturally leads to the belief of 
Revelation, when it is not under the 
Influences of Vice, or Pride. © 


* 


4. And, finally, as they are all Lay- 1 
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A figgeſtion, that has really no weight, 


their own Authority, but upon the 
Reaſons 


1 PR EFA T ˖ · 
Reaſons they offer; and Lawyers and 
2 Phyſicians are not leſs truſted, becauſe 
they live by their Profeſſions; but it 
| is a ſuggeſtion that eaſily takes hold 
of weak minds, and eſpecially ſuch as 
catch at objections, and are willing to 
be caught by them. And, conſider- 
ing the Diligence of the Adverſary in 
4 making Proſelytes and drawing Men 
„ from the Faith of Chriſt ; equal di- 
7. WF ligence is requir'd of thoſe who are 
to maintain that Faith, not only to 
leave men no real ground, but even 
no colour. or pretence, for their Infide- 
IF liry. on 
The following Diſcourſes, except 
that concerning the Evidences of the 
*X Chriſtian Religion, were all publiſhed 
in ſeparate Papers ſome years ago, and 
after wards collected into Volumes, with 
; marks of diſtinction at the end of ma- 
ny of them, to point out the Writers. 
Mr. Addiſon's are there diſtinguiſh'd 
he by ſome one of the Letters of the word 
an” FCLIO; and the ſame marks of diſtinc- 
tion are here continued; as are alſo 
= B 'S 


NI PREFACE. . 
the reſt, where any Letter was found Rx 
at the end of the Diſcourſe, = 

In thoſe Volumes, they ſtand acc. 
cording to the order of time in which 
they were at firſt ſeparately publiſh'd, 
without any Connexion as to the mat- 
ters contain'd in them; but here, the 
ſeveral Diſcourſes on the ſame Subject, 
which lie diſpers'd in thoſe Papers, are 
reduced to their proper Heads, and put 
into one view, that the whole may be 
more regularly read, and each head 
may leave a more laſting Impreſſion 


upon the mind of the Reader. 
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I. General diviſion of the following diſcourſe, 
with regard to Pagan and Jewiſh Au- 
= Tthors, who mention particulars relating 
o our Saviour. 
II. Not probable that any ſuch ſhould be 
mentioned by Pagan Writers who lived at 
the ſame time, from the Nature of ſuch 
tranſactious. 5 
III. Eſpecially when related by the Jews: 
IV. And heard at a diſtance by thoſe who 
= pretended to as great miracles of their own. 
V. Beſides that, no Pagan Writers of that 
age lived in Judæa or its Confines. 
B 3 VI. And 


2 De EviDENCES of 
VI. And becauſe many books of that age are 
loſt. 
VII. An inſtance of one record proved to be 
authentick. 


VIII. 4 ſecond record of probable, though 
not undoubted, authority. 


HAT I may Ss before you 
1 a full ſtate of the ſubject 
under our nn, 
| 1 5 | and methodize the ſeveral 
RSS particulars that I touched 
upon in diſcourſe with you; I ſhall firſt 
take notice of {ſuch Pagan Authors as 
have given their teſtimony to the hiſtory 
of our Saviour; reduce theſe Authors 
under their reſpective claſſes, and ſhew 
what authority their teſtimonies carry 
with them. Secondly, I ſhall take no- 
tice of * ei Authors in the ſame light. 
II. There are many reaſons, why you 
ſhould not expect that matters of ſuch a 
wonderful nature ſhould be taken notice 
of by thoſe eminent Pagan writers, who 
were contemporaries with Jeſus Chriſt, or 
by thoſe who lived before his Diſciples had 
— 1 ee _— them, and aſ- 


. 3 


* The Author did not 21 to write this ud 3 
certained 


the Cbriſtian Religion. 3 
ceertained the report which had gone a- 
broad concerning a life ſo full of miracles. 


* .,} Suppoling ſuch things had happened 
| at this day in Switzerland, or among the 
) *X Griſons, who make a greater figure in 

Europe than Fudea did in the Roman Em- 

pire, would they be immediately believed 
1 by thoſe who live at a great diſtance 
r from them? or would any certain ac- 
„ count of them be tranſmitted into fo- 
il reign countries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace 
d of time as that of our Saviour's publick 
ſt ; miniſtry? Such kinds of news, though 
s © never lo true, ſeldom gain credit, till 
7 X ſome time after they are tranſacted and 
2 expoſed to the examination of the cu- 
* rious, who by lay ing together circum 
'Y ſtances, atteſtations, and characters of 
p thoſe who are concerned in them, either 
k. receive, or reject what at firſt none but 
u eye-witneſſes could abſolutely believe or 
E disbelieve. In a caſe of this ſort, it was 


ce natural for men of ſenſe and learning to 
no treat the whole account as fabulous, or at 
or fartheſt to ſuſpend their belief of it, until 
ad all things ſtood together in their full light. 
III. Beſides, the Jews were branded 
not only for ſuperſtitions different from 
all the religions of the Pagan world, but 


B 4 in 
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14 in a particular manner ridiculed for be- 
NS ing a credulous People; ſo that whatever 
0 reports of ſuch a nature came out of that 
country, were looked upon by the heathen 

world as falſe, frivolous, and improbable. 

IV. We may further obſerve, that the 
ordinary practice of Magic in thoſe times, 

with the many pretended Prodigies, Di- 
-vinations, Apparitions, and local Mira- 
cles among the Heathens, made them leſs 
attentive to ſuch news from Judæa, till 

they had time to conſider the nature, the 
occaſion, and the end of our. Saviour's 
miracles, and were awakened by many 
ſurprizing events to allow them any con- 
- fiderarion at all. 

V. We are indeed told by St. Mat- 
thew, that the fame of our Saviour, du- 
ring his life, went throughout all Syria, 
and that there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, Judæa, De- 

capolis, Idumea, from beyond Jordan, and D 

from Tyre and Sidon. Now had there ben 
any hiſtorians of thoſe times and places, 
we might have expected to have ſeen in 
them ſome account of thoſe wonderful 
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I the Chriſtian Religion. oF 
VI. How many books have periſhed 
in which poſlibly there might have been 
mention of our Saviour? Look among the 
Nomans, how few of their writings are 
come down to our times? In the ſpice 
of two hundred years from our Saviour's | 
birth, when there was ſuch a multitude 
of writers in all kinds, how ſmall is the 
number of Authors that have made their 
way to the preſent age? wa \ 
VII. One authentick Record, and that: \ | 
the moſt authentick heathen Record, we 
are pretty ſure is loſt. I mean the ac- 
count ſent by the Governor of Fudea,. 
under whom our Saviour was judged,. 
condemned, and crucified. It was the 
Xx cuſtom in the Roman Empire, as it is to 
this day in all. the governments of the 
2X world, for the præfects and vice-roys of 
2X diſtant provinces to tranſmit to their So- 
vereign a ſummary. relation of every thing 
remarkable in their adminiſtration. That 
Pontius Pilate, in his account, would 
have touched on fo extraordinary an e- 
vent in Judæa, is not to be doubted; and 
rful Ithat he actually did, we learn from Ju- 


years after our Saviour's death, reſided, 
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6 The EviDENCES of þ 
at Rome, where he was engaged with 
LW: Philoſophers, and in a particular manner 
WT with Creſcens the Cynick, who could eaſi- 
1 ly have detected, and would not fail to 

hive expoſed him, had he quoted a Re- 
cord not in being, or made any falſe ci- 
tation out of it. Would the great Apo- 
logiſt 1 Creſcens to diſpute 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity with him be- 
fore the Roman Senate, had he forged 
fuch an evidence? or would Creſcens have 
refuſed the challenge, could he have tri 
umphed over him in the detection of ſucß 
a forgery? To which we muſt add, that 
the Apology, which appeals to this Re- 
cord, was preſented to a learned Empe- 
ror, and to the whole body of the Ro- 
man Senate. This Father in his apology, *® 
fpeaking of the death and ſuffering of 
our Saviour, refers the Emperor for the X 
truth of what he ſays to the acts of Pou- > 
ius Pilate, which I have here mentioned. 
Tertullian, who wrote his Apology about 
fifty years after Juſtin, doubtleſs referred 
to the ſame Record, when he tells. the 
Governor of Rome, that the Emperor 
Tiberius having received an account out 
ef Paleſtine in Syria of the Divine per- E | 
fon, who had. appeared in. that RE: 4 
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paid him a particular regard, and threat- 


ned to puniſh any who thould accule the 


Chriſtians ; nay, that the Emperor would 
have adopted him among theDeitties whom 
they worſhipped, had not the Senate re- 
fuſed to come into his propoſal. Tertullian, 
who gives us this hiſtory, was not oniy 
one of the moſt learned men of his age, bu: 
what adds a greater weight to his autho- 
rity in this caſe, was eminently skilful 


and well read in the laws of the Roman 


Empire. Nor can it be ſaid, that Tertul- 
lian grounded his quotation upon the au- 


"thority of Juſtin Martyr, becauſe we find 


he mixes 1t with matters of fact which 
are not related by that Author. Eaſe- 
bius mentions the {ame ancient Record, 
but as it was not extant in his time, I 


2 ſhall not inſiſt upon his authority in this 
point. If it be objected that this parti- 


cular is not mentioned in any Roman Hi- 
ftorian, I ſhall uſe the ſame argument in 


4 a a parallel cafe, and ſee whether it will 


carry any force with it. Ulpian the great 


XZ Roman Lawyer gathered together all the 
Imperial Edicts that had been made a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians. But did any one 
ever ſay that there had been no ſuch E- 


dicts, becauſe they were not mentioned 
| in 
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in the hiſtories of thoſe Emperors? Be- 
ſides, who knows but this circumſtance of 
Tiberius was mention'd in other hiſtorians 
that have been loſt, though not tobe found 
in any ſtill extant? Has not Suetonius ma- 
ny particulars of this Emperor omitted 
P Tacitus, and Herodian many that are not 
o much as hinted- at by either? As for 
the ſpurious Acts of Pilate, now. extant, 
we know the occaſion and time of their 
writing, and had there not been a true 
and authentick Record of this nature, 
they would never have been forged. 
VIII. The tory of Agbarus King of 
Edeſſa, relating to the letter which he 
ſent to our Saviour, and to that which 
he received from him, is a Record of 
great authority; and though I vill not 
inſiſt upon it, may venture to ſay, that 
had we ſuch an evidence for any fact in 
Pagan hiſtory, an Author would be 
thought very unreaſonable who ſhould 
reject it. I believe you will be of my 


Authors, who have appeared in vindica- 
tion of theſe letters as genuine, the addi- 
tional arguments which haye been made 
uſe of by the late famous and learned 
Dr. Grabe, in the ſecond volume of his Spi- 
cilegium. he: SEC» 


opinion, if you will peruſe, with other 
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SECTION X. 


| 4 1. What fats in the hiſtory of our Saviour 
might be taken notice of by Pagan Aus 
- $00. 
II. hat particular facts are taken notice 
3 f, and by what Pagan Authors. 
III. How Celſus repreſented. our Saviour's. 
4 * miracles. 
IV. The /ame repreſentation made of them 
= by. other unbelievers, and proved unrea= 
"3  /onable. | 
V. hat facts in our Saviour's hiftory not 
ry” expected from Pagan writers. 


" E. now. come to conſider what 
9 undoubted authorities are ex- 


11d tant among Pagan writers; and here 
ny _ | ve mult premiſe, that ſome parts of our 
her | I 4 Saviour's. hiſtory may. be reaſonably ex- 
ca- pected from Pagaus. I mean ſuch parts as 
di- night be known to thoſe who lived at a 
de I Hiſtance from Judæa, as well as to thoſe 
ned | who were the FEI: and eye · witneſſes 


4 
of Chriſt. 
1 II. Suck 
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II. Such particulars are moſt of theſe 
which follow, and which are all atteſted 
by ſome one or other of thoſe heathgen 
Authors, who lived in or near the age 
of our Saviour and his diſciples. That 
{uguſtus Cæſar had ordered the whole em- 
Fire to be cenſed or taxed, which brought 

our Saviour's reputed parents to Bethle- 
/ hem: This is mentioned by ſeveral Ro- 
man hiſtorians, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Dion. That a great light, or a new ſtar © 
appeared in the eaft, which directed the wiſe * 
men to our Saviour: This is recorded by # 
Chalcidius. That Herod, the King of Pa- 
leſtine, /o often mentioned in the 3 1 
hiſtory, made a great ſlaughter of innocent 
children, being ſo jealous of his ſucceſ- 
for, that he put to death his own ſons on y 
that account: This character of him is 
= by ſeveral hiſtorians, and this cruel Mr 
act mentioned by Macrobius, a heathen 
Author, who tells it as a known thing, 
without any mark or doubt upon it. 
That our Saviour had been in Egypt: This Wi 
Celſus, though he raiſes a monſtrous ſto- ti 
ry upon it, is ſo far from denying, that 
he tells us our Saviour learned the arts of 
magic in that country. That Pontius Pi- 
late was Governor of Judæa, that our Sa- 
viour 


1 mg 3 2 >, : 
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i 4 4 . oY. ö > a . "pas. 
le viour was brought in judgment before him, 
ed and by him condemned and crucified : This 
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| is recorded by Tacitus. That many miracu- 
ous cures and works out of the ordinary courſe 


& wiſe a Pagan and Freeman to Adrian the 


Oo 


Y - 
— + 


ſpirits were ſubject to them, we may learn 1 
from Porphyry, who objects to Chriſti- 1 
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and che Shadow of the eclipſe, which are 
recorded by this Author. That Chriſt was 8 
.vorſhipped as a God among the Chriſtians ; -* 


that they would rather ſuffer death than 4 


' Waſpheme him; that they received a ſacra- 
ent, and by it entered into. a vow of ab- 

Naining from fin and wickedneſs, conform- 

able to the advice given by St. Paul; that 


" they bad private aſſemblies of worſhip, and 


uſed to join together in Hymns : This is the 
account which Pliny the younger gives 
of Chriſtianity in his days, about E SY 
years after the death of Chriſt, and which 
agrees in all its circumſtances with the 1 
accounts we have in holy writ, of the 
firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity after the cruci- 1 7 
fixion of our Bleſfed Saviour. That St. pe- = | 

ter, whoſe miracles. are many of them re- 2 
corded in holy writ, did many — E 1 
works, is owned by Julian the apoſtate, ih 
who. therefore repreſents him as a great 
Magician, and one who had in his poſ- 
ſeſſion a book of magical ſecrets left him 
by our Saviour. That the devils or evil 


anity, that ſince 7eſus had begun to be 
worſhipped, Aſculapius and the reſt of 
the gods did no more converſe with men. 4 2 
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Nay, Celſus himſelf affirms the ſame thing 
effect, when he ſays, that the power 


TAY 3 hich ſeemed to reſide in Chriſtians, 
han Proceeded from the uſe of certain names, 
i Ind the invocation of certain dæmom. 
a — 


uche remarks on this paſſage, that the 
Author doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chriſtians 
who put to flight evil ſpirits, and healed 
Tobe who were poſſeſſed with them; a 

g 3 > which had been often ſeen, and which 
3 he himſelf had ſeen, as he declares in ano- 
3 Ther part of his diſcourſe againſt Celſus. 
But at the ſame time he aſſures us, that 
the this miraculous power was exerted by 
the F The uſe of no other name but that of Je- 
us, to which were added ſeveral paſſages 
I In his hiſtory, but nothing like any invo- 
Yee 1 kation to Demons. 

fu III. Celſus was ſo hard ſet with the re- 
tate, 4 Port of our Saviour's miracles, and the 
zreat I ronfident atteſtations concerning him, 
pol- hat though he often intimates he did 
him Wor believe them to be true, yet know- 
evil Ing he might be ſilenced in ſuch an An- | 
learn wer, provides himſelf with another re- 
riſti- | eat, when beaten out of this; namely, 
to be hat our Saviour was a magician. Thus 
{t of e compares the feeding of 2 o many thou- 
wen. 1 nds at two different times with a few 
NY loaves 
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| loaves and fiſhes, to the magical feaſts of 


thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who would pre- 
ſent their ſpectators with viſionary en- 
teftainments that had in them neither 
abſtance nor reality: which, by the 

ay, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and 


/ fainting multitude were filled by an ap- 


parition, or ſtrengthned and refreſhed 


with ſhadows. He knew very well that | 
there were ſo many witneſſes and actors, 
if I may call them ſuch, in theſe two mi- 
racles, that it was impoſlible to refute. 

ſuch multitudes, who had doubtleſs ſuf- | 
ficiently ſpread the fame of them, and | 
was therefore in this place forced to re- 
ſort to the other ſolution, that it was. |? 
done by magic. It was not enough to 
ſay that a miracle which appeared ro {o | 
many thouſand eye-witnefles was a forgery |? 
of Chriſt's diſciples, and therefore ſuppo- 
ſing them to be eye-witneſles, he endea- 
vours to ſhew how they might be de- 
ceived. 27 7 
IV. The unconverted heathens, who 
were preſſed by the many authorities that 
confirmed our Saviour's miracles, as well 
as the unbelieving Jews, who had aCtual- 
ty ſeen them, were driven to account for 
them after the ſame manner: For, to 
work 
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work by magic in the heathen way of 


WW ſpeaking, was in the language of the Jes 
co caft out devils by Beelzebub the Prince 


of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew 
that unbelievers in all ages would put 
this perverſe interpretation on his mira- 
cles, has branded the malignity of thoſe 
men, who contrary to the dictates of 
their own hearts ſtarted ſuch an unrea- 
ſonable objection, as a blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt, and declared not — 
the guilt, but the puniſhment of ſo blac 

a crime. At the {ame time he conde- 
ſcended to ſhew the vanity and emptineſs 
of this objection againſt his miracles, by 


repreſenting that they evidently tended 


to the deſtruction of thoſe powers, to 


| whole aſſiſtance the enemies of his doc- 


trine then aſcribed them. An argu- 
ment, which if duly weighed, renders the 
objection ſo very frivolous and ground- 
leſs, that we may venture to call it even 
blaſphemy againſt common ſenſe. Would 
Magic endeavour to draw off the minds 
of men from the worſhip which was paid 
to ftocks and ſtones, to give them an 
abhorrence of thoſe evil ſpirits who re- 
joiced in the moſt cruel ſacrifices, and 
in offerings of the greateſt impurity > 

| N and 
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and in ſhort to call upon mankind. to ex- 
ert their whole ſtrength in the love and 
adoration of that one Being, from whom 
they derived their exiſtence, and on 
whom only they were taught to depend 
every moment for the happineſs and con- 
tinuance of ir? Was it the buſineſs of 
magic to humanize our natures with 
compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the in- 
ſtances of the moſt extenſive charity? 
Would evil ſpirits contribute to make 
men ſober, chaſte, and temperate, and 
in a word to produce that reformation, i 
which was wrought in the moral world 
by thoſe doctrines of our Saviour, that 
received their ſanction from his miracles ? 
Nor is it poſſible to imagine, that evil 
ſpirits would enter into a combination | 
with our Saviour to cut off all their cor- i 
reſpondence and intercourſe with man- 
- kind, and to prevent any for the future 
from addicting themſelves to thoſe rites 
and ceremonies, which had done them 
ſo much honour. We ſee the early ef- 
fect which Chriſtianity had on the minds 
of men in this particular, by that num- i 
ber of books, which were filled with the 
ſecrets of magic, and made a ſacrifice to 
Chriſtianity by the converts mentioned 
| in 
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in the Acts of the Apoſtles. We have 
® likewiſe an eminent inſtance of the incon- 
fiſtency of our Religion with magic, in 
the hiſtory of the famous Aquila. This 


d W perſon, who was a kinſman of the Em- 
1- BY peror Trajan, and likewiſe a man of great 
f 


learning, notwithſtanding he had embra- 


h ll ecd Chriſtianity, could not be brought 
)- WH off from the ſtudies of magic, by the re- 
<a peated admonitions of his fellow- chriſti- 
e 


ans: ſo that at length they expelled him 


nd their ſociety, as rather chuſing to loſe 
N, Wl the reputation of ſo conſiderable a Pro- 
rid ſelyte, than communicate with one who 
nat dealt in ſuch dark and infernal practices. 
82 = Beſides we may obſerve, that all the fa- 
vil BE vourers of magic were the moſt profeſt 
ion and bitter enemies to the chriſtian reli- 
or- gion. Not to mention Simon Magus and 
an- many others, I ſhall only take notice of 
ure thoſe two great perſecutors of chriſtiani- 


ites ity, the Emperors Adrian and Julian the 
cm ¶ Apoſtate, both of them initiated in the 
ef- myſteries of divination, and skilled in all 
inds the depths of magic. I ſhall only add, 
um- rhat evil ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to 


the have concurred in the eſtabliſhment of a 

e to religion, which triumphed over them, 

oned drove them out of the places they poſſeſt, 
in | 


and 
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and diveſted them of their influenee on 
mankind; nor would I mention this par- 


ticular, though it be unanimouſly re- 
ported by all the ancient chriſtian Au- 
thors ; did it not appear from the autho- I 
rities above-cited, that this was a fact 1 
confeſt by heat hens themſelves. 2 

V. We now ſee what a multitude of I 


| W qu 
Pagan teſtimonies may be produced. for : th 
all thoſe remarkable paſtages, which ve 
might have been expected from them: it, 

and indeed of ſeveral, that, I believe, do re. 
more than anſwer your expectation, as ſh ha 
they were not ſubjects in their own na- 1 his 


ture 2 expoſed to publick notoriety. It 
cannot be expected they ſhould mention 
particulars, which were tranſacted a- 
mongſt the Diſciples only, or among 
ſome few even of the Diſciples them- 
felves; ſuch as the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the appearance oi 
Cbhriſt after his reſurrection, and others 1 


of the like nature. It was impoſhble for - 
a heathen Author to relate theſe things; 
becauſe if he had believed them, he II. 
would no longer have been a heathen, = 2 


and by that means his teſtimony would 


2 


not have been thought of ſo much vali- 
dity. Beſides, his very — facts ſo 


fa - 
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X favourable to Chriſtianity would have 
= prompted men to ſay that he was pro- 
=> bably tainted with their doctrine. We 
have a parallel caſe in Hecatæus, a famous 
2X Greek Hiſtorian, who had ſeveral paſſa- 
ges in his book conformable to the hi- 
2X {tory of the Jewiſh writers, which when 
quoted by Joſephus, as a confirmation of 
the Jew hiſtory, when his heathen ad- 
verſaries could give no other anſwer to 
it, they would need ſuppoſe. that Heca · 
zeus was a Jew in his heart, though the 

bad no other reaſon for it, but becauſe 
his hiſtory gave greater authority to the 
Jewiſh than the Egyptian Records. 


„ 


SECTION HI. 


I. Introduction to a ſecond lift of Pagan 
Authors, who give teſtimony. of our Sas 
he II. 4 paſſage concerning, our Saviour, from 
24 learned Athenian. _ i 
III. His conver ſion from Paganiſm r Chri- 
al- Hianitj makes his evidence: foronger. than if 

| IV. Of 
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IV. Of another Athenian Philoſopher con 
verted to Chriſtianity. © 
wy Why their conver fron, in gend of welken 
ing, ſtrengt hen, 1 . eee in defence 
"of 1 A 
vi Their belief © 5 our Dp EIN 5 hiftory i 
founded at rp. apo rhe 2 of hi- E 
ſtorical faith. 
VII. Their teſtimonies — fo all. the ö 
particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory. q 
VIII. As related 0 he "four Evingelifts. 


I. T2 this Wt of "heathen writers, 
who make mention of our Sa- 

viour, or touch upon any particulars of ' 
his life, I ſhall add thoſe Authors who 
were at firſt, Heathens, and ' afterwards 
converted to Chriffianity'; upon Which 
account, as I ſhall here mew, their te- 
ſtimonies are to be looked upon as the 
more authentick. And in this liſt of evi- 
dences, I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch 
learned Pagans as came over to Chriſti- 
anity in the three firſt centuries, becauſe 
thoſe were the times in which men had 
the beſt means of informing themſelves 
of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, and 
becauſe among the great number of phi- 
orhert h ocame 1 in afterwards, wo 
the 
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the reigns of chriſtian Emperors, there 
might be ſeveral who did it partly out 
of worldly motives. ROS, T8 ob 
II. Let us now ſuppoſe, that a learn- 
ed heathen writer who lived within fix- 
ty years of our Saviour's crucifixion, af- 
ter having ſhewn that falle miracles were 
generally wrought in obſcurity, and be- 
fore few or no witneſles, ſpeaking of 
thoſe which were wrought by our Sa- 
viour, has the following paſſage. © But 
« his works were always ſeen, becauſe 
„ they were true, they were ſeen by 
<« thoſe who were healed, and 1 
ce who were raiſed from the dead. Na 
« theſe perſons who were thus healed, 
« and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the 
% time of their being healed, and raiſed, 
« but long afterwards. Nay they were 
„ ſeen-nor only all the while our. Sayi- 
„ © our was upon earth, bur ſurvived af- 
„ ter his departure out of this world, 
= <* nay {ome of them were living in our 
* « days. See red SF, | Fs Nay pn 
III. I dare ſay you would look upon 
this as a glorious atteſtation for the cauſe 
Jof Chriſtianity, had it come from the 
hand of a famous 4thenian Philoſopher. 
Theſe forementioned words however are 
os 9 actually 
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actually the werds of one who lived about 
ſixty years after our Saviour's grucifixi- 
on, and was a famous Philoſopher in 4. 
thens; but it will. be ſaid, he was a con- 


thoroughly examined the truth of our S2. 
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of Ade Vieunenſis, 4, D. 870, and highly 
eſteemed by the moſt learned Athenians, 
as that Author witneſſes. It muft have 
contained great arguments for the truth 
of our Saviour? Hiſtofy, becauſe in ic 
he aſſerted the Divinity of our Saviour, 
which could not but engage. him in the 
proof of his miracle. 
V. I do allow that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, a man is not ſo acceptable and un- 
queſtioned an evidence in facts, which 
make for the advancement of his own 
party. Bur we, muſt conſider that, in 
the caſe before us, the perſans, to whom 
we appeal, were of an oppoſite party, 
till they were perſuaded: of the truth of 
thoſf e Bil Which” (ey repore. 
They bear evidence to a hiſtory in de- 
fence. of Chriffianity, the truth of which 
hiſtory was their motive to embrace 
Chriſtianity. They atteſt facts which 
they had heard while they were yet hea- 
thens, and had they not found reaſop=F. 
believe them, they would ſtill have con- 
tinued heathens, and have made no men- 
tion of them in their writings. IL 
VI. When a Man is born under chri- 
ſtian Parents, and trained up in the pro- 
teflion of that * from a child, he 
Net. * 


Se. 
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guides himſelf by the rules of 
65700 n aith in believing what is deli- 
| geliſts; but the learned 
Pagis of ue before they became 
Chriſtians, were only guided by the com- 
mon rules of Hiftoritdl Faith : That is, 
they examined the nature of the evidence 
which was to be met with in common 
fame, tradition, and the writings of thoſe 
perſons who related them, together with 
the number, concurrence, veracity, and 

Tivate characters of thoſe perſons; and 


24. 
generally 


ing convinced upon all accounts that 


they had the fame reaſon to believe the 
Hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perſon to which” they themſelves 
were not actually eye-witneſſes, they 
were bound by all the rules of Hfſtorical 
fate Atid-of f. igbt reaſon,” to give credit. 
to this hiſtory. This they did accord. 
ingly, and in conſequence of ic 1 © 8 f 
—— ſame truths ee ſuffered ma- 
ny afflictions, and very often death itſelf, 
in the aſſertion of them. When I fay,. 
that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our 
Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans to 
embrace his doctrine, Ido not den that 
there Were many other motives, hich 
conduced to it, as ih excellency of his 
N precepts, 
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precepts, the fulfilling of prophecies, the 
miracles of his Diſciples, the irreproach-. 
able lives and magnanimous Was of 
their followers, with other conſidera- 

tions of the ſame nattire? hut whatever 
other collateral arguments wroüght more 
or leſs with Philo 1910 hers of that age, it 
is certain that a belief in the hiſtoxy of 
our cane 99; one motive with, Cry 


as we e have. aba ſcen many. 1 Fl 
facts which. are recorded in holy writ, 
atteſted. NT Particular, — „Authors; 
the 0 0 thoſe 1 am now going 
to 17 oduce, 1 yl the whole hiſto- 
ry 3 Saviour, and to chat continued 
eries o actions, Which are. related of 
him and his Diſciples in de ooks. of the 
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ears \from 


VIII. This evidently. ap 
1 vangeliſts, 


their quotations out of the 
for the confirmation of any dect 
account of our bleſſed Saviour. wy Nay. a 
learned man of our, nation, Who examin- 
ed the writings of our moſt ancient 

thers. in another view, refers to ans 


Cz  paſlages 
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paſſages in Jrenæ us, Tertullian, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Origenz und Cyprian, by which 
he plainly ſhows that each of theſe early 
writers: aſcribe. to the four, Evangelifty by 
name their, feſpective hiſtories 3 ſo that 
there is not theſleaſt rom for. doubting 
of, their belief in the hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour, as recorded in the Goſpels. I 
mall only add, that three of the five. Fa- 
thers here mentioned, and probably four, 
were Pagans converted to Chriſtianity, 
as: d were, all of them very inquiſitive 
and deep in the knowledge o of heathen 
Karning ond ere * to Ne iq 
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VI. The names of ſtveral Pagan Phitoſo- ; 
bern, Are wers enn e ige . N 
„ J* 5 ene ve providentially to 
] Theppened a the! Chriſtian reh“ 
on, that it did not take its fiſe in the 
A . ernte ue of the world, but at a 
time when arts and ſciences were at their” 
height; and when there were men who 
made it the buſineſs of their lives to 
ſearch after truth, and ſiſt the ſeveral o. 
pinions of Philoſophers and wiſe men, 
concerning the duty, the end, and chief 
happineſs of reaſonable creatures 
1 I. Several of theſe therefore, when 
eee eee 
diebe h. and examined WR un- 
prejudiced wt the doctrines and man- 
ners of. Vis difciplesfand followers, were 
fo ſtruck and convinced, that they ro- 
feſſed themſelves of that ſect; FRET th- 
ſtanding, by this profeſſion d chat junc- 
ture o time, they bid fare wel to all che 
pleaſures of this life, renounced all the 
views of ambition, engaged im an unin» 
terrupted courſe of ſeverities and po- 
fed "themſelves to publiek hatred and 
contempr, to ſufferings of all Kinde and 
an itſelf. 


1 C 4 III. Of 
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III. Of his fort we may reckon thoſe 
three early converts to Chriſtianity, who 
each of them was a member of a Senate 
famous ſor its wiſdom and learning. Jo- 
ſephr: the Arimatheun was of the Fei 
Sanbedrim, Dianpſius of the Athenian Are- 
opagus, and Hlavius Clemens of the Roman 
Senate; nay at the time of his death 
Conſul of Rome. Theſe three were: fo 
thoroughly ſatisfied of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, that the firſt of them, 


according tot all the reports of antiquity, 


died a martyr for it; as did the ſecond, 


unleſs we disbelieve Ariſtides, his fellow - 


citizen and contemporary; and the third, 
as; we are informed both by Roman and 
Chniftian Authors: 50 O ede. 
IV. Among thoſe innumerable multi- 
tudes, who in moſt of the known nations 
of the world came over to Chriftianuy 
at its firſt appearance, we may be ſure 
there were great numbers of wiſe and 
learned men, beſide thoſe whoſe Names 
Are in the Chriſtian records, who with- 
out doubt took care to examine the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, before 
they would leave the religion of their 
country and of their forefathers, for the 
ſake of one that would not only __ 

. 52S. them 
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world, but ſubject them to every thing 
terrible or diſagrerable in it. Tertullian 
tells the Romun Governors, chat their 
corporations, councils, armies, tribes, 


companies, the palace, ſenate, and courts 


of judicature were filled with Chriſtians; 
as Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt 


parts and learning; Orators, Grammarians, 
Rhetoricians, Lawyers, Phy ſicians, Phi- 
loſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they 


had been once fond of, took up their reſt 
in the Chriſtian religion 

V. Who can imagine that men of this 
character did not thoroughly inform 
themſelves of the hiſtory of that perſon, 


whoſe doctrines they embraced ?: for he. 
ever conſonant to reaſon his precepts. 
appeared, how good ſoever were the ef- 
fects which they produced in the world, 
nothing could have tempted men to a- 


our, but their being firmly perſuaded of 
the miracles he wrought,” and the ma- 
atteſtations of his divine miſſton, 
which were to be met with in the hifto- 
ry of his life. This was the ground- 
work of the Chriſtian religion, and, if 
this failed, the whole ſuperſtructure funk 
N CF with 
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truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, as recor- 
ded by the Evangeliſts, is every where 
taken for gnted in the writings of 
thoſe, who from Pagan Philoſophers be- 
came Chriſtian Authers, and who, by 
reaſon of their 'converfion, are to be 
looked upon as of the ſtrongeſt collate- 
ral teſtimony for the truth of what is 
delivered concerning our Saviour. 
VI. Beſides innumerable Authors that 
are loſt, we have the undoubted names, 
Works, or fragments of ſeveral Pagan 
Philoſophers, Which ſhew them to have 
been as learned as any unconverted hea- 
then Authors of the age in which they 
lived. If we look into the greateſt nun- 
ſeries of leatning in thoſe” ages of the |? 
world, we find in Athens, Dionyſus, Qua-. 
drains, Aviſiides, Athenagorasz and in 14. 
lexan#ria, Dipnyfins, Clemens, Ammonius, 
and Anatolius, co whom' we may add Ori- 
gen; for though his father was a Chri- 
ftian martyr, he became, without all! 
controverſy, the moſt learned and able 
Philoſopher of his age, by his education 
at Alexandria, in that famous feminary 
of arts and ſciences. 
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truth of aur Saviour 3 e ö 

II. From the proceedin 

III. The charatters, uferings,,... 

IV. Aud miracles, of be. perſons u 
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V. ge 7 theſe 6 firſt, poftles perpetuated 


their tradition, ay ane Laien, to ſuc 
ceed them. e ö 

VI. How their ſuccefors in Wag ee firſt 

c enturies preſerbed their traditian. 

VII. Tat five generations. might deriue this- 
tradition from Chriſt, 10 the end of the 

| third century. wad DEALS ty 

VIII. Four eminent be that deli- 
vered it down ace to: the Mar of 
our Lord 274. 

Ix. The: faith ef the four VC TAY 
perſons, the ſame with that of the Churches 
f the Eaſt,: of the Weſt, and af Egypt. 

X. Another perſon added to them, who brings 
us to the year 343 and that many other 
hifis might be added in as dirett and ſpori 


8: ſucceſſion. XI. Ab 


XI. Ai * tradition: fe; the three ſirſt 
centuries; more autbentict than that of 
any otber age, proved from the OR: 
tion of ilè primitive Chriſtians. C 

XII. From: Lhe manner 5 e men in- 

to thein agi ug alas 50 17,9) 


XIII. From the ho correſpondence between the 


ti 

Churches. NV 
XIV. From 4 Jong: tives. of e Ulf XJ ct 
, Chriff's Wot 1 5 which * 1 YH 5 

0 ö 

5 T. now FE LED Toa abby: remains to ll © 
J conſider, v hether theſe learned men ll 1y 
_ means and opportunities of :inform- pl 
ing themſelves of the truth of our Sa- hi 
viour's hiſtory 3 for unleſs this point can G 
be made out, their teſtimonies will ap- ar 
pear invalid, and ere ineffec- In 
tual. 0 VII An aulit 22141 vB 2: 1 it 
II. As to this -point, we we muſt. conſi- e 


der, that many thouſands had ſeen the 
tranſactions of our Saviour in Juadæa, and 
that many hundred thouſands had receiv- 
ed an account of them from the mouths 
of thoſe who were actually eye - witneſſes. 
I ſhall only mention among theſe eye- 
witneſſes the twelve Apoſtles, to whom 
we muſt add St. Paul, who had a parti- 

cular call to this high office, long ma- 


ny 
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ny other diſciples and followers of Chriſt 
had alſo their ſhare in the publiſn- 
ing this wonderful hiſtory. We learn 
from the ancient records of Chriſtianity 
rhat many of the Apoſtles and Diſciples 
made it the expreſs buſineſs of their lives, 
world, and in all places gathered multi- 
.of Fl tudes about them, to acquaint them with 
the hiſtory. and doctrines of their cruci- 
fied Maſter. And indeed, were all Chri- 
to ſtian records of theſe proceedings entire- 
ly loſt, as many have been, the effect 
plainly evinces the truth of them; for 
how elſe during the Apoſtles lives could 
Chbriſtianity have ſpread itſelf with ſuch 
an amazing progreſs through the ſeveral 
nations of the Roman empire? how could 
it fly like lightning, and carry conviction 
with it, from one end of the earth to the 
och en nn oi eg, - 36 
III. Heathens therefore of every age, 
ſex, and quality, born in the moſt diffe- 
rent climates, and bred up under the moſt 
different inſtitutions, when they ſaw men 
of plain ſenſe, without the help of learn- 
ing, armed with patience and courage, 
inſtead of wealth, pomp, or power, ex- 
preſſing in their lives thoſe excellent doc- 
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ficient to have . about in ſo few || 


verſions, had not the Apoſtles been able 


ly we are aſſured, that they were invel- 
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trines of Morality, which they taught 
as delivered to them from our Saviour, 
averring that they had ſeen his miracles | 
during his life, and converſed with him 1 


after his death; when, I ſay, they ſaw 


no ſuſpicion of falſhood, treachery, or 
worldly: intereft, in their behaviour and 3, 
converſation, and that they ſubmitted to 
the moſt ignominous and cruel deaths, 
rather than retract their teſtimony, or 
even be ſilent in matters which they 
were to publiſh by their Saviour's. eſpe - 
cial command, there was no reaſen to 
doubt of the veracity of thoſe facts which 
they related, or of the Divine Miſſion in 


which they were employed. 


IV. But even theſe motives to Faith 1 


years ſuch an incredible number of con- 
to exhibit ſtill greater proofs of the 
truths which they taught. A few per- 
ſons of an odious and deſpiſed country 
could not have filled the world with Be- 
lievers, had they not frown undoubted |} 
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ted with che power of working mira- 
cles, which was the moſt ſhort and the 
moſt convincing argument that could be 
produced, and the only one that was 
Aàdapted to the reaſon of all mankind, to 
rhe capacities of the wiſe and ignorant, | 
and could overcome ever * i 
4 judice. Who would not 25 
e Saviour healed the fick, and 
raiſed the dead,” When ix was pobifen 
by thoſe Who themſelves often did the 
fame miracles, in their preſence, and in: 
his name! Could any reaſonable perſon 
ch imagine, that God Almighty would arm 
men with ſuch powers to authorize a 
lye, and eſtabliſh a religion in the world 
which Was difpleafing to him, or that 
evil ſpirits would lend them ſuch an ef- 
fectual aſfiſtance to beat d vice and 

idolatry? 5 
ths When Wha ap files Wal SEES: 
many aſſemblies in ſeveral parts of the 
Pagan world, who gave credit to the 
try glad tidings of the Gee that, upon 
rheir Gerard ture, the memory of what they 
bad related might not periſn, they ap- 
ho 1 pointed' out of theſe new converts, men 
ng- = got the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt unble- 
mifhed es, to 'prefide over theſe _— 
I : 
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ral aſſemblies, and to incu lcate Without 1 t 
ceaſing what chey had heard from the 1 
mouths of theſe eye: witneſſes. ai 
VI. Upon the death of any of thoſe 0 
ſubſtitutes tothe Apaſtles and Diſciples x 
of Chriſt, his place was filled up with 1 
ſome other perſon of eminence for his f 
piety and learning, and generally a mem- fi 
ber of the ſame. Church, who after his li 
deceaſe. was followed by another in the ſa 
ſame manner, by which. means the ſuc - le 
ceſſion was continued in an uninterrupt» n 
ed line. Irenæus informs us, that every tl 
church preſerved a catalogue of its Bi- in 
ſhops in the order that they ſucceeded one ol 
another, and (for an example) produces th 
the catalogue of thoſe who governed the be 
Church of Rome in that character, which th 
contains eight or nine perſona, thougb ec 
but a very ſmall remove from the pu 
times of the Apoſt le. 


N . 


Indeed the lifts of Biſhops, which are 
come down to us in other churches; are ¶ wi 
generally filled with greater numbers than du 
one would expect. But the ſucceſſion 
was quick in the three firſt centuries, be- 
cauſe the Biſhop very oſten ended in the 
Martyr: for when a 8 aroſe in 
any place, the firſt fu 
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= 1y tcftified by their Deaths and Suffer- 
=} ings that the did not undertake' theſe 


> 


1 offices out of any temporal views, that 


they were ſincere and ſatified in che be- 
lief of what they taught; and chat they 
firmly adhered to what they had received 
from the Apoſtles, as laying down their 
lives in the- ſame hope, and upon the 
ſame principles. None can be ſuppoſed 
ſo utterly regardieſs of their own-happit- 
ness as to expire in torment, and hazard 
their Eternity, to ſupport any fables and 


inventions of their own, or any forgeries 


of their predeceſſors who! had preſided in 
the ſame church, and which migbt have 
been eaſily detected by the tradition of 
2 that particular church, as well as by the 
concurring teſtimony of others. Toi this 
purpoſe, I think it is very remarkable, 

that there was not a ſingle Martyr among 

thoſe many FHereticks, who ditegrecd 
with the Apoſtolical church, and. intro- 
duced ſeveral - wild and abſurd notions 
into the doctrines of Chriſtianity. They 
durſt not ſtake their preſent and ſuture 
happineſs. on their on chimerical ope- 
rations, and did not only ſhun perſecu- 
tion, but affirmed that it was unneceſſa- 


EY ry 
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ry for their followers to bear their relt- 
gion through ſuch fiery tryals. 
VII. We may fairly reckon, that this 
firſt age of Apoſtles: and Diſciples, with 
that ſecond generation of many who 
were their MG converts; extended 
it ſelf to rhe middle of the ſecond Cen- 
rury, and thar ſeveral of the third gene- 
ration from theſe laſt mentioned, which 
was but the fifth from Chriſt, continued 1 
to the end of the third Century. Did 
we know the ages and numbers of the 
members in every particular church, 
which was planted by the Apoſtles, 1 
doubt not but in moſt of them there 
might be found five perſons Who in a 
continued ſeties would reach through 
theſe three centuries of years, that i- 
till rhe 265th from che death of-our Sa- 
viou. doi eee e I 
VIII. Amon . accounts: of thoſe 
very few out of innumerable multitudes, 
who had embraced Chriſtianity, 1 ſhall 
ſingle out four perſons eminent for their 7 
lives, their writings, and their ſufferings, 
that were ſuere wely' contemporaries, 
and bring us down as far as to the year i 
of our Lord 274. St. John, who was Bll Ove 
_ the beloved: Diſciple, and converſed 0 AF fe: 
mo 4171 
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moſt intimately with our Saviour, lived 


9 


verſed with others of the Apoſtles and 


0 Y Diſciples of our Lord, Uved till Anno 
d Dom. 167, though his life was ſhortened 


by martyrdom. Trenæus, who was the 
Diſciple of Polycarp, and had converſed 
with many. of the immediate Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt com- 
putation of his age, till the year 202, 
when he was likewiſe cut off by martyr- 
dom; in which year the great Origen was 
appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
ichool in Alexanuria, and as he was the 
miracle of that age, for induſtry, learn- 
ing, and philoſophy, he was looked upon 
as the champion of Chriſtianity, till che 
year 254, when, if de did not ſuffer 
martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he 
was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of it, 
as appears in the whole courſe of his life 
and writings; nay, be had; often been 


put to the torture, and had undergone 


tryals worſe than death. As he, conver- 
ſed with the moſt eminent Chriſtians of 
his time in Egypt, and in the Eaſt, brought 
over multitudes both from hereſy and: 
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Diſciples of great fame and learning, 
there is no queſtion but there were con- 
ſiderable numbers. of. thoſe, who, knew Mr 
or proſel 859 71 hve till ch ace e 1 
the EL Nägele; A618. 0 1 
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v ers NE this 1 0 1 
. ke ec oo Feder main — re 
ans in thoſe 1 de ages when 
Avarithed 3 fince Palycar > cannot but 
hey Hows upon, if we conſider, the re- 
ee that was paid him, as the. repreſen» 4 
tative of the Eaſtern Churches in this ti 
particular, Jreneus of Hh. 71 upon 
the fame account, an Origen of : thoſe ; 
cſtablilhed 1 in Egypt. 2 
X. To theſe 1 might add Paul the fa- | I 
mous hermite, who retired from the De- 4 
cian 
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© can perſecution five or fix years before 

= Ovigen's death, and lived till the year 363 
have only diſcovered one of thoſe chan- 
nels by which the hiſtory "of gur Saviour 
or might be convey ed e ungdultera⸗ 
ot ted, "through Thel era} ages that pro- 
3 duced tho Pagan Philofo Nerd „ Whoſe 
WM reftimonies I make uſe of for The tfuth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory. Some or other 
of theſe Philoſophers came into the Chri- 
ot ſtian faith during its infancy, in the ſe⸗ 
nd 2 veral periods of theſe three fir ſt centu- | 
Pries, when they had fach means of in- 
as. forming themſelves in all the ,articulars 
ac» of our Saviour's hiſtory. T muſt further 
add, that though I have here only cho- 
s en this fing fe fink" of mart) yrs,. V. might 
„ find out betftis among thoſe nam Gs which 
ody Fare ſtill extant, that delivered Joy bl this 
FEccount of our Saviour ma ſuccef wotra- 
ition, till the Whole Roman empire he- 
Fame Chriſtian; as there is no queſtion 
ut numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes, might 
Hollow one another in the ſame order, 
nd in as ſhort a chain, and thar perhaps 
In every ſingle Church, had the names 
nd ages of the moſt eminent primitive 
hriſflans been tranſmitted to us with 
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XI. But to give this conſideration 
more force, we muſt take notice, that 
the traditions of the firſt ages of Chrifti- 
anity had ſeveral Circumſtances pecyliar 
to it, which made it more aurthentick 
than any other tradition in any other 
age of the world. The Chriftians, who 
carried their religion through: ſo ma- 
ny general and particular perſecutions, 3 
were inceſſantly comforting and ſup- |? 
porting one another, with the exam- 
ple and hiſtory of our Saviour and his i 
Apoſtles. It was the ſubje& not only of 
their ſolemn aſſemblies, but of their pri. 
vate viſits and converſations. Our vir. 
gins, lays Tatian, who lived in the ſecond 
century, diſcourſe over their Jiftaffs on di. 
vine ſubjects. Indeed, when religion wa 
woven into the civil government,” and 
Aouriſhed under the protection of the 
Emperors, men's thoughts and diſcou- 
les were, as they are now, full of ſecu-fif 
lar affairs; but in the three firſt cent 
_ ries of Chriſtianity, men, who embracei 
this religion, had given up all their inf 
tereſts in this world, and lived in a pe- 
2 preparation for the next, as noi 
Knowing how ſoon they might be call 
to it: ſo that they had little elſe to call 
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of but the life and doctrines. of that di- 
vine perſon, which was their hope, their 
„ encouragement, and, their glory. We 
„cannot the refore imagine, that there was 
a ſingle perſon arrived at any degree of 
age or conſideration, who had not beard 
and repeated above a thouſand times in 
viour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, 
_ Xl, Eſpecially, if we conſider, that 
they could not then be received as Chri- 
ſtians, till they had undergone ſeveral ex- 
aminations. Perſons of riper years, who 
flocked daily into the Church during the 
NF three firſt centuries, were 180 85 to pals 

| through many repeated inſtructions, and 
= give a ſtrict account of their proficien- 
cy, before they were admitted to Bap- 
tiſm. And as for thoſe who were born 
of Chriſtian, parents, and had heen bap- 
tiſed in their infancy, they were with the 
like care prepared and diſciplined for 
confirmation, which they could not ar- 
rive at, till they were found upon exa- 
| mination. to have made a ſufficient pro- 
greſs in the knowledge of Chriſtianity. 
XIII. We muſt further obſerve, that 
there was not only in thoſe times this re- 
2 ligious 
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and cenſured. - 


_ obſerved that, by a particular providence 
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ligious converſation among private Chri- 43 


ſtians, but a conſtant correſpondence be- 


tween the Churches that were eſtabliſh. 
ed by the Apoſtles or their ſucceſſors, 
in the ſeveral parts of the world. If any 3 


new doctrine was ſtarted, or any fact re- 


ported of our Saviour, a ſtrict enquiry | 
was made among the Churches, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe planted by the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, whether they had received any ß 
ſuch doctrine or account of our Saviour, 
from the mouths of the Apoſtles, or the 


tradition of thoſe Chriſtians, who had 
preceded the preſent members of the 
Churches, which were thus conſulted. 
By this means, when any novelty was | 
publiſhed, it was immediately detected 


XIV. St. John, who lived ſo many 
years after our Saviour, was appealed to 
in theſe emergencies as the living Ora- 
cle of the Church; and as his oral teſti-- 
mony laſted the firſt century, many have 


of God, ſeveral of our Saviour's. Difci- 
ples, and of the early converts of his re- 
ligion, lived to a very great age, that 
they might perſonally convey the truth | 
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of the Goſpel to thoſe times, which were 
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very remote from the firſt publication 
of it. Of theſe, beſides 8t. John, we 


have a remarkable inſtance in Simeon, 
who was one of the Seventy ſent forth 


by our Saviour, to publiſh the Goſpel 


before his crucifixion, and a near kinſ- 
man of the Lord. This venerable per- 

ſon, who had probably heard with his 
own ears our Saviour's prophecy of the 
deſtruction of -Feru/alem, preſided over 
the Church eſtabliſned i in that city, du- 
= the time of its memorable ſiege, 
and drew his congregation out of thoſe 


dreadful and unparallel'd calamities which 


befel his countrymen, by: following the 
advice our Saviour had given, when they 
ſhould” ſee Feru/alem encompaſſed with 
armies, and the Roman ſtandards, or abo- 
mination of deſolation, ſet up. He lived 


till the year of our Lord oy, when he 


Was martyred under the DE Trajan. 
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. 
T. The tradition of the Apoſtles ſecured | 


other excellent mſiitutions 
TI. But chiefly by the writings 4 the E- 
_ wangeliſts. 
UI. The diligence of the Diſcis bs and fi 
as e — fo Jens abroad theſe 
WHiti 


IV. 7. * be W account of our Ca- 


viour was the ſame with that delivored 
by tradition : © 
V. Proved from the veception of the Goſpel 
by thoſe Churches which were 9 
' before it was ritten; 

VI. From the uniformity of what was Be- 
kieved in the ſeveral Churches; 
VII. From a remarkable paſſage in Irenæus. 
VIII. Records which are now hoſt, of uſe 
to the three firſt centuries, for confirming 

the hiftory of our Saviour. 


IX. Inflances of faul records. 
J. 


HUS far we fee bow the . 
Pagans might apprize themſelves 
from oral information of the particulars 
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ages that he was crucified on the one of 
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of our Saviour's hiſtory. They could 
hear, in every Church planted in every 
diſtant part of the earth, the account 
which was there received and preſerved - 


= among them, of the hiſtory of our Sa- 
XZ viour. They could learn the names and 
characters of thoſe firſt miſſionaries that 


brought to them theſe accounts, and the 
miracles by which God Almighty at- 
teſted their reports. But the Apoſtles and 
Diſciples of Chriſt, to preſerve the hiſto- 
ry. of his life, and to ſecure their ac- 


counts of him from error and oblivion, 


did not only ſet aſide certain perſons for 
that purpoſe, as has been already ſhewn, 
but appropriated certain days to the 
commemoration of thoſe facts which they 
had related concerning him. The firſt 
day of the week was in all its returns a 
perpetual memorial of his reſurrection, 


as the devatianal exerciſes adapted to Fri- 


day and Saturday, were to denote to all 
thoſe days, and that he reſted in the grave 
on the other, Y ou may apply the fame re- 
mark to ſeveral of the annual feſtivals 
inſtituted by the Apoſtles themſelves, or 
at furtheſt by their immediate ſucceſſors, 


in memory of the ou important parti- 
2 
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culars in our Saviour's hiſtory; to which 
we mult add the Sacraments inſtituted by 
our Lord himſelf, and many of thoſe rites 
and ceremonies which obtained in the > 
molt early times of the Church. Theſe 7 
are to be regarded as ſtanding marks of 
ſuch facts as were delivered by thoſe, who 
were eye-witneſſes to them, and which 
were contrived with great wiſdom to laſt 
till time ſhould be no more. Theſe; 
without any other means, might have, 
in ſome meaſure, conveyed to poſterity, 
1 the memory of ſeveral tranſactions in the 
n Hiſtory of our Saviour, as they were re- 
n lated by his Diſciples. At leaſt, the rea- 
ſon of theſe inſtitutions, though they 
might be forgotten, and obſcured by a 
long courſe of years, could not but be 
very well known by thoſe who lived in 
the three firſt centuries, and a means of 
informing the inquiſitive Pagans in the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, that be- 
ing the view in which JI am to confider 
chem. Kee Rd | 
II. But left ſuch a tradition, though 
guarded by ſo many expedients, ſhould 
wear out by the length of time, the four 
Evangeliſts within about fifty, or, as 
Theogoret affirms, thirty years, after i x 
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Saviour's death, while the memory of 
his actions was freſh among them, con- 
ſigned to writing that hiſtory, which for 
ſome years had been publiſhed only by 
the mouths of the Apoſtles and Diſci- 
ples. The further conſideration of theſe 
holy penmen will fall under another part 
of this difeourſe; e FD: 

III. Ir will be ſufficient to obſerve 
here, that in the age which ſucceeded 
the Apoſtles, many of their immediate 
Diſciples ſent or carried in perſon” the 
books of the four Evangeliſts, which had 
been written by Apoſtles, or at leaſt ap- 
proved by them, to moſt of the Churches 


which they had planted in the different 


parts of the world. This was done with 


ſo much diligence, that when Pantænus, 


a man of great learning and piety, had 
travelled into India for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, about the year of our Lord 
200, he found among that remote peo- 
ple the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which 


upon his return from that country he 


brought with him to Alexandria. This 


Goſpel is generally ſuppoſed to have been 


left in thoſe parts by St. Bartholomew the 


Apoſtle of the Indies, who probably car- 


ried it with him before the. writings 
"3 "0" 
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1 three other Evangeliſts were pub- 
IV. That the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
as recorded by the Evangeliſts, was the 
fame with that which had been before 
delivered by the Apoſtles and Diſciples, 
will further appear in the proſecution of 
this diſcourſe, and may be gathered from 
the following eonſiderations. 
V. Had theſe writings differed from 
the ſermons of the firſt planters of Chri- 
ſtianity, either in hiſtory or doctrine, 
there is no queſtion but they would have 
been rejected by thoſe Churches which 
they had already formed. But ſo conſif- 
tent and uniform was the relation of the 


Apoſtles, that theſe hiſtories appeared to 


be nothing elſe but their tradition and 
oral atteſtations made fixt and perma- 
nent. Thus was the fame of our Saviour, 
which in fo few years had gone through 
the whole earth, confirmed and perpe- 
tuated by fuch records, as would preſerve 


the traditionary account of him to after- 


ages; and rectify it, if at any time, by 
paſſing through feveral generations, it 
might drop any part that was material, 
or contract any thing that was falſe or 
10 VI. Ac- 
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VI. Accordingly we find rhe ſame Je- 


ſus Chriſt, who was born of a Virgin, 


who had wrought many miracles in Pa- 
leftine, who was crucified, roſe again, and 
aſcended into Heaven; I ſay, the fame 
Feſus Chriſt had been preached, and was 


worſhipped, in Germany, France, Spain, 


and Great-Britain, in Parthia, Media, 
Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Afin and 


Pampbilia, in Italy, Egypt, Afric, and 


beyond Cyrene, India and Perſia, and, in 
ſhort, in all the iſlands and provinces 


that are viſited by the riſing or ſetting 


ſun. The ſame account of our Saviour's 
life and doctrine was delivered by thou- 
fands of Preachers, and believed in thou- 
ſands of places, who all, as fait as it could 
be conveyed to them, received the ſame ac- 
count in writing from the fourEvangeliſts. 

VII. Zrenæus to this purpoſe very apt- 
ly remarks, that thoſe barbarous nations, 
who in his time were not poſſeſt of the 
written Goſpels, and had only learned 


the hiſtory of our Saviour from thoſe 


who had converted them to Chriſtianity 
before the Gofpels' were written, had a- 


mong them the ſame accounts of our Sa- 


viour, which are to be met with in the 


four Eyangelifts. An unconteſtable proof 
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of the harmony and concurrence between 
the holy ſcripture and the tradition of 


the Churches in thoſe early times of 
Chriſtianity. | = 

VIII. Thus we ſee what opportuni- 
ries the learned and inquiſitive heathens 
had of informing themſelves of the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, during the three 
firſt Centuries, eſpecially as they lay nearer 
one than another to the fountain- head: 
beſide which, there were many uncon- 


troverted traditions, records of Chriſtia- 
nity, and particular hiſtories, that then 


threw light into theſe matters, but are 


now entirely loſt, by which, at that 
time, any appearance of contradiction, |? 
or ſeeming difficulties, in the hiſtory. of 
the Evangeliſts, were fully cleared up 
and explained ; though we meet with 
fewer appearances of this nature in the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, as related by the 
four Evangeliſts, than in the accounts of 


any other perſon, publiſned by ſuch a 


number of different hiſtorians who lived 


at ſo great a diſtance from the preſent age. 


IX. Among thoſe records which are 
loſt, and were of great uſe to the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, is the letter to Tiberius, 
which I have already mentioned; os 

on 
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of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall take 
notice of hercafter z the writings of He- 
ge/ippus, who had drawn, down the hiſto- 
ry of Chriſtianity to his own time, which 
was not beyond the middle of the ſecond 
Century; the genuine Sihhlline oracles, 
which in the firſt ages of the Church 
were eaſily diſtinguiſhed, from the ſpu- 
rious; the records preſerved in particu- 
lar Churches, with many other of the 
fame nature. 


yo Dre „ 


I. The Agb. of miracles in thoſe ages a fur- 
ther confirmation of Pagan Philofo * 
in the Chriſtian faith. 

II. The credibility of ſuch miracles. | 

HI. A4 particular inſtance. 

IV. Martyrdom. why confilereda as 4 a fand- 
ing miracle. * 

V. Primitive Cbriſtians thenghr'! many of 
the Martyrs were A ee * a miracu- 

Juous power. 

1x VI. Proved from the nature of their ſafe 

W - fermps.';  .! 

VII. How Martyrs furebey induced: the Pa- | 
__ to embrace Chriſtianity. . | 
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3 | a 
I. T HERE were other means, whick 
1 FT find had a great influence on 
the learned of rhe three firft Centuries, 
to create and confirm in them the belief 
of our bleſfed Saviour's hiftory,, which 


ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 


The firſt was, the opportunity they en- 


Joyed of examining thofe nnracles, which 


were on feveral occafrons performed by 
Chriſtians, and appeared in the Church, 
more or leſs, during theſe firſt ages of 
Chriftianny. Theſe had great weight 
with the men I am now ſpeaking of, 
who, from learned Pagans, became fa- 
thers of the Church; for they frequent- 
ly boaſt of them in their writings, as at- 
teſtations given by God himſelf to the 
truth of their religion. "> 
II. At the ſame time, that thefe learned 
men declare how diſingen 
wicked it would be, how much beneath 
the dignity of Philoſophy, and contra- 


Ty to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to 


utter falſhoods or forgeries in the fup- 
port of a cauſe, though never fo juſt in 
it ſelf, they confidently aſſert this mira- 
culous power, which then ſubfiſted in 
the Church, nay tell us that they ow 
| _ lelves 
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ſelves had been eye - witneſſes of it at ſe- 
veral times, and in ſeveral inſtances; 
nay appeal to the heathens themſelves 

for the truth of feveral facts they relate, 
may challenge them to be preſent at their 

qaffemblies, and fatisfy themſelves, if they 
doubt of it; nay we find that Pagan 
Authors have in ſome inſtances confeſſed 

this miraculous power. 14 40 

III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, 
whoſe army was preſerved by a refreſh- 
ing ſhower, at the fame time that his 
enemies were diſcom fited by a ſtorm of 
lightning, and which. the heathen hiſto- 

rians themfelves allow ro have been ſu- 

pernatural and the effect of magic: I ſay, 
this lerter, which aſcribed this unexpecs 
7 rcd affitance to the prayers of the Chri- 
ſtians, who then ſerved in the army, 
would have been thought an unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony of the miraculous power 
1 am ſpeaking of, had it been ſtill pre- 

feryed. It is ſuſficient for me in this place 
to take notice, that this was one of thoſe 
miracles which had its influence on rhe 
learned Converts, becauſe it is related by 
Ferralkang and the very letter appealed to. 
When theſe learned men ſaw ficknets and 
fecuzy cured, the dead raifed, . the ova- 
5 cles 
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cles put to filence, the Demons and evil 
_ forced to confeſs themſelves no 

ods, by perſons who only made uſe of 
prayer _ adjurations in. the name of 


their crucified Saviour; how could they 


doubt of their Saviour's power on the 
like occaſions, as repreſented to them by 
the traditions of the Church, and the 
writings of the Evangeliſts? | 
IV. Under this head, I cannot omit 
that which appears to me a ſtanding mi- 
racle in the three firſt Centuries, I mean 
that amazing and ſupernatural courage 
or patience, which was ſhewn by innu- 
merable multitudes of Martyrs, in thoſe 
flow and painful torments that were in- 
flicted on them. I cannot conceive a 
man placed in the burning iron chair at 
Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries 
of a crouded Amphitheatre, and ftill 
keeping his ſeat 3 or ſtretched upon a 
grate of iron, over coals of fire, and 


breathing out his ſoul among the exqui- 


fite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execu- 
tion, rather than renounce his religion, 


or blaſpheme his Saviour. Such trials 


ſeem to me above the ſtrength of human 
nature, and able to over-bear 'duty, rea- 
ſon, faith, conviction, nay, and the 9775 
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abſolute certainty of a future ſtate. Hu- 
manity, . unaſſiſted, in an extraordinary 
manner, muſt have ſhaken off the pre- 
ſent. preſſure, and have. delivered it ſelf 
out of ſuch. a dreadful. diſtreſs, by any 
means that could have been ſuggeſted to 
it. We can eaſily imagine, that many 
perſons, in ſo good a cauſe, might have 
laid down their lives at the gibbet, the 
ſtake, or the block: but to expire lei- 
ſurely among the moſt exquiſire tortures, 
when they might come out of them, 
even by a mental reſervation, or an hy- 
pocriſy which was not without a poſſibi- 
lity of being followed by repentance and 
forgiveneſs, has ſomething in it ſo, far 
beyond the force and natural ſtrength of 
mortals, that one cannot but think there 
= was ſome miraculous power to ſupport 
V. We find the Church of Smyrna, in 
that admirable letter, which gives an ac- 
count of the death of Polycarp their be- 
loved Biſhop, mentioning the cruel tor- 
ments of other early Martyrs for Chriſti- 
anity, are of opinion, that our Saviour 
ſtood by them in a viſion, and perſonal- 
ly conyerſed with them, to give them 
ſtrength and comfort during the bs 
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nefs of their long- continued agonies; 
and we have the ſtory of a young nan, 
who, N yen many tortures, eſca- 
755 with life, and told his fellow-chri- 

ians, that che pain of them had been 
rendred tolerable, by the prefence of an 
Angel who ſtood by him, and wiped off 
the tears and ſweat, which ran down his 
face whilſt he lay under his ſufferings. 
We are aſſured at leaft that the firſt 
Martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged 
in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that 
divine perſon, for whom he ſuffered, and 
into whofe preſence he was then haſten- 
_— | 
WI. Let any man calmly lay his hand 
upon his heart, and after reading theſe 
terrible conflicts in which the ancient 
Martyrs and Confeſſors were engaged, 
when they e luck new in- 
ventions an 


zealous and fincere he is in His religion, 


whether under ſuch acute and lingring 


tortures he could ſtill have held faft hig E 


integrity, and have profeſſed his faith to 
the laſt, without a ſupernatural afffſtance 
of ſome kind or other. For my part, 
when I conſider that it was not arr unac- 

| countable 
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countable obſtinacy in a ſingte man, or 


in any particular ſet of men, in fome ex- 
traordinary juncture; but that there were 
multitudes of each ſex, of every age, of 
different countries and conditions, who 
for near 300 years together made this 
glorious confeſſion of their faith, in the 
midſt of tortures, and in the hour of 
death: I muft conclude, that they were 
either of another make than men are at 

reſent, or that they had ſuch miracu- 
Si ſupports as were peculiar to thoſe 
times of Chriſtianity, whey without them 
gives a the very name of it might haye 


een extinguiſhed. _ - prot 
VII. It is certain, that the deaths and 
ſufferings of the primitive Chriſtians had 


2 great thare in the converſion of thoſe 


learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of 
Perſecution, which with ſome intervals 
and abatements laſted near 300 years af- 
ter our Saviour. Juſtin Martyr, Tertul- 
tian, La#antins, Armbins, and others, tell 
us, that this firſt of all alarmed their eu- 
rioſity, rouſed their attention, and made 
rhem feriouſly inquiſitive into the nature 
of that religion, which could endue the 
mind with to much ſtrength, and over- 
come the fear of death, nay raiſe an =_ 
ne 
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neſt deſire of it, though it appeared in 
all its terrors. This they foun 4 had not 
been effected by all the S:@rines of thoſe 
Philoſophers, whom they had thorough- 
Iy ſtudied, and who had been labourin 

at this great point. The ſight of oe 
dying and tormented Martyrs engaged 
17255 to ſearch into the hiſtory and doc- 
trines of him for whom they ſuffered. 
The more they ſearched, the more they 
were convinced; till their conviction 


grew ſo ſtrong, that they themſelves 
embraced the {ame truths, and either 
actually laid down their lives, or were 
always in a readineſs to do it, rather 


than depart from them. 


SECTION VIII. 


I. The completion of. our Saviour s propbe- 


cies confirmed Pagans in their belief of 
the Goſpel. - 
II. Origen's ob ſervation on that of bis 
. Diſciples 5 ner we! whe! and 
- Governors 3. 
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III. On their being perſecuted for their re- 


ligion; 1 | 
IV. On their preaching the Goſpel to all 
nations, | 2 


V. On the deftruftion of Jeruſalem, and 


- 


ruin of the Jewith economy, © 
VI. Theſe arguments ſtrengthened by what 
has happened fince Origen's time. 


I. HE ſecond of thoſe extraordinary 
| means, of great uſe to the learn- 


ed and inquiſitive Pagans of the three 


firſt Centuries, for evincing the truth of 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, was the com- 
pletion of ſuch prophecies as are record- 


ed of him in the Evangeliſts. They could 
not indeed form any arguments from 
what he foretold,, and was fulfilled du- 


ring his life, becauſe both the prophecy 
and the completion were over before 
they were publiſhed by the Evangeliſts; 


though, as Origen, obſerves, what end 


could there be in forging ſome of theſe 
predictions, as that of St. Peter's deny- 
ing his maſter, and all his Diſciples for- 
ſaking him in the greateſt extremity, 
which reflects ſo. much ſhame on the 
great Apoſtle, and on all his companions? 
Nothing but a ſtrict adherence to tr N. 
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were not completed till after their deaths, 


prophecies, by which he foretold that 
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62 The EviDENCEs of 
and to matters of fact, could havt 
prompted the Evangeliſts to relate a cir- 
cumſtance fo diladvantageous to their 
own reputation; as that Father has well 
obſerved. © | 

II. But to purſue his reflexions on this 
ſubject. There are predictions of our Sa- 
viour recorded by the Evangeliſts, which 


and had no likelihood of being fo, when 
they were pronounced by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Such was that wonderful notice 
he 3 them, that they ſhould be brought 
before Governors and Kings for his ſake, 
for a teſtimony againſt them and the Gen- 
tiles, Mat. x. 28. with the other like 


is Diſciples were to be perſecuted. Ts 
there any other doctrine in the world, 
fays this Father, whofe followers are 
puniſhed ? Can the enemies of Chriſt ſay, 
that he knew his opinions were falſe and 
impious, and that therefore he might 
well conje&ure and foretel what would 
be the treatment of thoſe perfons who 
ſhould embrace them? Suppoſing his doc- 
trines were really ſuch, why ſhould this 
be the conſequence? what likelihood 
that men ſhould be brought before Kings 

Th > 
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and Governors for opinions and tenets 
of any kind, when this never happened 
even to the Epicureans, who abſolutely 
denied a Providence; nor to the Peri- 
pateticks themſelves, who laughed at the 
prayers and ſacrifices which were made 
to the Divinity? Are there any but the 
Chriſtians who, according to this pre- 

diction of our Saviour, being brought 

before Kings and Governors for his ſake, 
are preſſed to their lateſt gaſp of breath, 
by their reſpective judges to renounce 
Chriftianity, and to procure their liber- 
ty and reft, by offering the fame facrt- 
fices, and taking the fame oaths that o- 
there dd??? | 
III. Confider the time when our Sa- 
viour Pronounced thoſe words, Mat. x. 
32. Whoſoever fhall confeſs me before men, 
him will 1 confeſs alſo before my Father 
* which is in heaven: but whoſoever ſhall de- 
w me before men, him will 1 alſo deny be- 
= fore my Father which is in heaven. Had 
you heard him ſpeak after this manner, 
when as yet his Diſciples were under no 
ſuch trials, you would certainly have 
faid within your felf, If theſe ſpeeches 
of 7e/us are true, and if according to 
his prediction, Governors and Kings un- 
= dertake 
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dertake to ruin and deſtroy thoſe who 
ſhall profeſs themſelves his Diſciples, we 
will believe (not only that he 1s a Pro- 
phet) but that he has received power 


from God ſufficient to preſerve and pro- 


pagate his religion; and that he would 
never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſ- 
couraging manner, were he not aſſured 
that he was able ro ſubdue the moſt pow- 
erful oppofition, that could be made a- 
gainſt the faith, and doctrine which he 
e ee 

IV. Who is not ſtruck with admira- 
tion, when he repreſents to himſelf our 
Saviour at. that time foretelling, that his 
Goſpel ſhould be preached m all- the 
world, for a witneſs unto all nations, or 
as Origen (who rather quotes the ſenſe 


than the words) to ſerve for a convic- 
tion to Kings and people, when at the 


ſame time he finds that his Goſpel has 
accordingly been preached to Greeks and 
Barbarians, to the learned and to the ig- 
norant, and that there is no quality or 
condition of life able to exempt men 
from ſubmitting to the doctrine of Chri/t ? 


As for us, ſays this great Author, in ano- 


ther part of his book againſt Celſus, 
When we ſee every day thoſe events 
r 
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cc exactly accompliſhed which our Sa- 
« viour foretold'at ſo great a diſtance: 
« That his Goſpel is preached in all the 
« world, Mat. xxiv. 14. That his Diſci- 
„ ples go and teach all nations, Mat. 
„ xxviil. 19. And that thoſe, who have 
received his doctrine, are brought for 
cc his ſake before Governors, and before 
% Kings, Mat. x. 18. we are filled with 
ce admiration, and our faith in him is 
& confirmed more and more. What 
« clearer and ſtronger proofs can Celſus 
« ask for the truth of what he ſpoke? - 
V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe with great 
ſtrength on that wonderful prediction of 
our Saviour, concerning the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, pronounced at a time, as 
he obſerves, when there was no likeli- 
hood nor appearance of it. This has 
been taken notice of and inculcated by 
ſo many others, that I ſhall refer you to 
| what his Father has ſaid on the ſubje& 
in the firſt book againſt Celſus. And as 
to the accompliſhment of this remark- 
able prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that 
© whoever reads the account given us by 
Joſephus, without knowing his character, 
and compares it with what our Saviour 
foretold, would think the hiſtorian had 
| i been 
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1 been a Chriſtian, and that he had no- 4 
C thing elſe in view but to adjuſt the event 
to the prediction. 


VI. I cannot quit this head without I Te! 
taking notice, that Origen would ſtill have | F 
triumphed more in the foregoing argu- |} 
ments, had he lived an age longer, to 
have ſeen the Roman Emperors, and all Þ* 
their Governors and provinces, ſubmit- t 
ting themſelves to the Chriſtian religion, 
and glorying in its profeſſion, as ſo ma- 
ny Kings and Sovereigns ſtill place their 
relation to Chriſt at the head of their ticles, 

How much greater confirmation of 
his faith would he have received, bad 
he feen our Saviour's prophecy ſtand 
good in the deſtruction of the temple, 
and the diſſolution of rhe Jewiſh axcono- 
my, when Jews and Pagans united all 
their endeavours under Juliau the Apo- 

Cate, to baffle and falſiſy the prediction? 
The great preparations that were made 
for re- building the temple, with the hur - 
ricane, earthquake, and eruptions of fire, pt. 
that deſtroyed the work, and terrified Mt - 

_ thoſe employed in the attempt from pro- 
ceeding in it, are related by many hiſto- ly 
rians of the ſame age, and the ſubſtance 
of the ſtory teſtified both by Pagan and 

Jewiſ 
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Jeauiſb writers, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
and Zamatb- David. The learned Chry- 


J oſteme, in a ſermon againſt the Jews, 
tells them this fact was than freſh in the 
memories even of their young men, that 


it happened but twenty years ago, and 
that it was atteſted by all the inhabitants 
of 7Jeru/alem, where they might ſtill ſee 
the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that 
work, from which the eus defiſted in 
ſo great a fright, and which even Jalian 
had not the courage to carry on. This 
fact, which is in it ſelf ſo miraculous, 


and ſo indiſputable, brought over many 


of the Jews to Chriſtianity; and ſhows 


us, that after our Saviour's prophecy a- 


gainſt it, the temple could not be pre- 


5 ſerved from the 2 2 paſfing over it, 


by all the care of Titus, Who would fain 
have prevented its deſtruction, and that 
inſtead of being re- ediſied by Julian, all 
his endeavours towards it did but {till 


more literally accompliſh our Saviour's 
prediction, that not one ſtone ſhould be 


The, ancient Chriſtians were fo entire; 


ly perſuaded of the force of our Saviour's 
prophbecies, and of the puniſhment which 
The Jems had drawn upon e 


Al 
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| 2 | | 
their" hands, t Wir 1800 Ale oe denlbbut 
they woule Wks rennt an àbàndened wi 
an diſperſe" 016, an hiffſing and an an 
Aſtoniſnhment at g The nations, as they ti 
are to this diy, Tn Hört, thar they had By 
Toft their peculiarity6Pbein God's peo- of 
ple which” Was now transferred to the thz 
bl body of Chriſtians; and which®preſerved for 
the Church of Chrift among all the on- fuc 
a "UMcultics" and perſecutions, in bli. 
Which it Was engage d, as it had pre- of 
ſerved the Jewiſh government and c- em 
pony for ſo many ages, whilft it had the a ſi 
lame truth and ef principle in it, not- niſl 
wichRahdivig it Was fo frequently in dan- and 
per of being ntterly' abohſhed and de- 150 


roy 764. Off Zen, in his fourth 2 4 
gun Celſus, mentioning their being ca 

out of Jeruſalem, the place to *whic 

Their worſhip was annexed," deprived of 
their temple and facrifice, their religious 
rites and {olemnities, and ſcattered over 
the face of the earth, ventures to aſſure 
them with a face of confidence, that they 
would never be re- èſtabliſhed, ſince they 
had committed that horrid crime againſt 


the Saviour of the world. This Lol 
| bo 
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bold aſſertion in the good man, who 
knew how this 2323 had been ſo won» 
derfully re-eſtabliſhed in former times, 
when they were almoſt ſwallowed up, 
and in the moſt deſperate ſtate of deſola- 
tion, as in their deliverance out of the 
Babyloniſh captivity, and the oppreſſions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, he knew 
that within leſs than a hundred years be- 
fore his own time, the Jews had made 
fuch a powerful effort for their re-eſta- 


bliſnment under Barchocab, in the reign 
of Aarian, as ſhook the whole Roman 
empire. But he founded his opinion on 


a ſure word of prophecy, and on the pu- 
niſhment they had fo juſtly incurred; 
and we. find, by a long experience of 
1500 years, that he was not miſtaken, 


diſtance from any probability of ſuch a 
re- eſtabliſnment, than they were when 
Origen wrote. 047 eee ee 


nay that his opinion gathers ſtrength 
daily, ſince the Jews are now at a greater 
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che alrees firſt centuries, for ſatisfy ing 
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I. 1. lives of 7 Primitive. Cbribtant d. lifes 9 
means wy bringing learned 4 Pagans into 
their religion. ee da an a e 

II. The change. and reformation. of "their 

manners. 

ITE. This looked pon as ſapernatural by the 

6 learned Eagans.... ....: 

IV. And e the accounts given of 

0 eee life, and biftory. 

The Jewiſh. prophecies of our Saviour, 
*. 5 Se For , Jug en, W 
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7 HERE was 5 on other. means en; 
Joyed by the earned Hagans di 


them in the truth of our Sayjour's hiſto» 
ry, which I might have flung under one 
of the foregoing heads; bur as it is ſo 
ſhining a particular, and does ſo. much 
honour to our religion, I ſhall make a 
diſtinct article of it, and 7 conſider it 
with regard to the ſubject I am upon: 


LEY "Py ” 


R 4 I mean 
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J mean the lives and manners of thoſe 


holy men; who believed in-Chriſfh nin 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. I ſhoul 


be thought to advance a paradox, ſhould 


I affirm that there were more Chriſtians 
in the world during thoſe times of per- 


ſecution, than there are at preſent in 


theſe which we call the flouriſhing times 


of Chriſtianity. But this will be founf 
an indiſputable. truth, if we form qur 
calculation upon the opinions which pte- 


vailed in thoſe days, that every one w 


lives in the habitual practice of any be- 
luntary*fin, actually cuts himſelf off from 


the benefits and profeffion of Chriſtihni- 


ty, and whatever he may call hamfelf 


in reality no Chriſtian, nor on gbr te 
eſteemed as ſuch. L «$4 *1 

II. In the times we are now u 
the Chriſtian religion ſhowed* 1th" 
force and efficacy on the minds 6 
and by many examples demonſtrated what 


great and generous ſouls it was capable 


of producing. It exalted and refined its 
proſelytes to a very high degree of per- 
tection, and ſet them far above the plea- 
ſures, and even the pains, of this life; It 
ſtrengthned the infirmity, and broke the 
kerceneſs of human _ It lifted wp 
TRIER E 2 the 
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the minds of the ignorant to the know- 
zjedge and worſhip of him that made 
them, and inſpired the vicious with! a 
rational devotionꝭ a ſtrict purity of heart, 
and an unbounded love 'to"their fellow- 
creatures. In proportion as it 3 
through the world, it ſeemed to chan 
mankind into another ſpecies of Beings. 
No ſooner was a convert initiated inte 
it, but by an eaſy figure he became a 
New Man, and both acted and looked 
upon himſelf as one regenerated and born 
a ſecond time into another ane of il 
ene aten wag 0 
III. It is not my buſiteh, to FOR more 
particular in the accounts of primitive 
Erna, which have been exhibited 
ſo well by others, but rather to obferve, 
that che Pagan converts, of whom I am 
no wiſpeaking; mention this great refor- 
mation of thoſe who had been the great- 
eſt ſinners, with that ſudden and ſur- 
Priſing change which it made in the lives 
of the molt profligate, as having ſome- 
thing in ie ſupernatural miraculous, and 
more than human! Origen repreſents this 
power in the Chriſtian religion, as no 
Jeſs wonderful than that of curing the 
lame and bad, or cleanſing the leper. 


} 0 Many 
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Many others: r epreſent it in the ſame 
light, and looked upon it as an argument 
that there was a certain divinity in that 
religion, which howed: it: def; in ſuch 
ftrange andi glor ous! effecłs, Hit aS Db 


IV. This therefore was a great me 


ans 
not only of recommending Chriſtianity 
to honeſt. and learned heathens, but of 
confirming them in the belief of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory, when they ſaw multitudes 
of virtudus men daily forming themſelves 
upon his example, animated by his pre- 
cepts, and actuated by that Spirit which 
he had promiſed to fend among his Diſ- 
V. But I find no argument made a 
ſtronger impreſſion on the minds of theſe 
eminent Pagan converts, for ſtrengthen- 
ing their faith. in the hiſtory of gur Sa- 


viour, han. the predictions relating to 


bim in rhoſe old prophetick writings, 
which were depoſited among the hands 
of the greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity, 


and owned by them to have Been extant 


many ages before his appearance. The 
4 * To) C b 
learned heathen converts were aſtoniſhed © 


to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Saviour's 
life publiſhed before he was horn, and to 


find that the Evangeliſts and Prophets; 
843 E 4 | ms 
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in their accounts of the Meſſiab, differed 
45 in point of time, the one foretel- 
ling what ſhould happen to him, and the 
— deſcribing xhoſe very particulars 
as what had —— 5 happened. This 
gur Saviour himſelf was — to make 
ule of as the ſtrongeſt argument of his 
being the promiſed Meſfab, and without 
it would hardly have reconciled his Diſ- 
ciples to the ignominy of his death, as 
in that remarkable paſſage which men- 
tions his converſation with the two Diſ- 
eiples, on the day of his reſurrection. 


St. Luke xxiv. 13. to the end. 


VI.- The heathen converts, after ha» 
xing travelled through all human learn- 
ing; and fortißed their, minds with the 

10wledge of arts and ſcienees, were par- 
ticularly qualißed to examine theſe pro- 
phecies with great care and impagtiality, 
and without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. 
If the Jeus on the one {ide put an unna- 


tural, interpretation on theſe prophecies, 
to evade the force of them in their con- 
troverſies with the Chriſtians; or if the 
Chriſtians on the other ſide over- ſtrained 


ſeveral paſſages in their applications of 


them, as it often happens among men of 
| is beſt W their minds 


are 
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are heated with any conſideration that 
bears a more than ordinary weight with 


it: the learned Heathens may be looked 


upon as neuters in the matter, when all 
theſe prophecies were new to them, and 
their education had left the interpreta- 
tion of them free and indifferent. Be- 
ſides, theſe learned men among the pri- 


mitive Chriſtians, æxnew how the Jes, 
who had preceded our Saviour, inter- 


preted theſe predictions, and the ſeveral 
marks by which they acknowledged the 
Me ſſah would be diſcovered, and how 
thole of the Jewiſh Doctors who ſuc- 
ceeded him, had deviated from the inter- 
pretations and doctrines of their forefa- 


thers, on purpofe to Rifle their own con- 


viction: 11 FDEA 7 * 72 3 \ 
VII. This ber of argunacatihag there 
fore an Invincible force with thoſe Pa- 
gan Philoſophers who became Chriſtians, 
as we find in moſt of their writings. | 


They could not disbelieve our Saviour's 


hiſtory, which ſo exattly agreed with 
every thing that had been written of him 


many ages before his birth, nor doubt of 


thoſe circumſtances being fulfilled in 
him, which could not be true of any 


reren that lived in the world beſides. 


E 4. him 


— 


mer With in "this fiew 
magazine of learning which was opened 
to them; and carry the point fo far as to 
think whatever excellent doctrine they 
had met with among Pagan writers, had 
tees thoſe from their converſation with 
the Jews, or from the peruſal of theſe 
writings which they had imtheir cuſtody. 
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to conſider of it. 


If! mon 


1133 2 110 S E CT. mo "” 2 30117 * 
of 0 0D, and his Attributes. 
Qui mare & terras- variſſque mundum 


Temperas boris: 
 Unde nil majus . 2 


made N AR. * Then = | 


day was expired, he deſired Two days; 
and afterwards, inſtead of returning his 


ouble the time 


This great poet and: 
pbiloſopher, the more he contemplated: 


the nature of the Deity, found. that: he: 
. E 7 waded 


anſwer, demanded iR 
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7 Of God, in Abe baba. 


a bur the more out of his depth; 
and that he loſt himſelf in the __ 
inſtead. of finding. 7:16 
If we conſider the Idea Alien wiſe 


an end of it. 


men, by the light of reaſon, have framed 


of the Divine Being, it amounts to this: 


That he has in Him all the perfection of 


a ſpiritual nature; and ſince we have no 


notion of any kind of ſpiritual perfection. 


but what we diſcover in our own ſouls, 
we join Infinirude to each kind of theſe 


perfections, and what is a faculty in an 


—— ſoul. becomes an attribute in God. 
Vs extſt in place and time, the Divine 
Being fills the immenſity of ſpace with 
his preſence, and inhabits eternity. Ve 


are poſſeſſed of a little power and a little 
knowledge, the Divine Being is Almigh- 
ty and Omniſcient. In ſhort, by dhig. 
Infinity bo, any kind of perfection ven- 
I. and by joining | all theſe different 

inds of perfections in one Being, we 


form our Idea of he n Sovereign uno 


nature. " 


Though every. one. who. thiriks wht 


have made this obſervation, I ſhall. pro» 
duce Mr.-Locke's authority to the ſame 
poſe, out of his eſſay on human un- 


gerſtanding. = We Examine the idea 
Swe 
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c e have of the incomprehenfible ſu- 
„ preme Being, we shall find, that Wwe 
come by it the ſame way; and thar rhe 
+ complex ideas we have both ef God 
Dand ſeparate ſpirits, ars made up of the 
ſimple ideas we rectivè from we fledtion : 
. g. Having from What we'txperiment: 
in our ſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence 
and duration, of knowledge and pow- 
© er, of pleaſure and happineſs,” and of ſe- 
veral other qualities and powers, which 


Hit is better ro have, than te de witli- 
out; when we weuld frame an idea 
the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme: 


gZBeing,; we enlarge every one of theſe: 


© with/ our idea of infinity; and fo put- 
ting them together, make our complex 
ile of God 158 St] 9408 217 „90. N 

Ic lis not impoſſible that there may be 
many Kinds of ſpiritual perfection, befides- 
thoſe Which are lodged in an human ſoul; 


bur it is impoſſible that we ſhould Have 


ideas of any kinds of perfection, except 
thoſe of which we have ſome ſmall rays and 
ſhort imperfect ſtrokes in our ſelves. It 
would be therefore a very high preſump- 
tion to determine whether the ſupreme: 
Being has not many more attributes than 
thoſe. which. enter into our. conceptions: 


80 Of Gon; and bi Attributes. 
of him. This is certain, that if there 
be any kind of ſpiritual perfection which 
1s not marked. out in an human ſoul, dit 
belongs in its fulneſs tothe Divine New 
ture. d An „ e UB ere d t 20 
Severabeminent Philoſaphers have ima 
gined that the ſoul, in her ſeparàte ſtate; 
may have new faculties ſpringing up in 
her, which ſhe is not capable of exerting 
during her preſent union with the body; 
and whether: theſe faculties may not cor- 

reſpond with other attributes in the Di- 
vine Nature, and open to us hereafter: 
new matter of wonder and adoration, we 
are altogether ignorant. This, as I have 
ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that 
the Sovereign Being, . r en of 


" = 


— 


Nature, has in him all poffible 
as well anqtind as in degree; to ſpeakcac- 
cording ta ur methods of conctiving. I 
ſhall only add under this head, that when 
we have raiſed our notion of this infinite 
Being as high as it is poſſible for the mind 
of man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort 
of what he really is. There is ud end af 
bis greatneſs The moſt exalted: ereature 
he has made, is 2 capable of adoring 

it, none but himſelf can comprehend. it. 


The 


Gon, and his Attrih¹νẽv & 
The advice of the ſon of Sirachriscve - 
ry juſt and ſublime in this lüghr. B bir 
Word all a kan ae 
much, and yer come ſbors c adberefore in ales 
be is all. How ſhall we be able to ma 
bim? Nur hs i ghet Ab ] i warts. 
Tbe Lom is terrible: aud merh great; an 
marvellogs in his power. Il hen you :glorify: 

tbe: Lord, eralt as much as y0u can; 
for even yet [will he far exceed:; Aud. hen 
you exalt:bim;: pur forth ali your\ flrengthy: 
and be not weary" for you. ran. far 
enough: Ni ho harh ſeen: him, that hö maght- 
tell us? And lo can y bim at hen,? 
There. are ger hid greater things than tbeſe 
be, for we. have ſeen but a fen of hit works: 
I have here only conſidered the Su- 
preme Being by the light of reaſon and 
philoſophy. If we would ſee him Iimall, 
the wonders of his mercy we muſt have 
recourſe to revelation, which. repreſents J 
bim to us, not. only as infinitely > great 
and glorious, but as infinitely good and 
juſt in his diſpenſations towards man! 
But as this is à theory which falls under 
every one's conſideration, tho*. indeed it 
can never be. ſufficiently conſidered . 
ſhall here only take notice of that habi- 
tual worſhip and veneration which we 


ought 
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ought to pay to this Almighty Being. 
We thould often refreſh our minds wit 
the thought of him, and annihilate our 
ſelves before him, in the contemplation | 
of our own: worthleſſneſs, and of hit tran- 
ſcendent excellency and perfection, This 
would imprint in our minds ſuch a con- 
ſtant and uninterrupted awe and venera- 
tion as that which I am here recommend- 
ing, and which is in reality a kind of 
inceſſant prayer, and reaſonable humilia- 
tion of the ſoul before him who made it. 
This would effectually kill in us all 
the little ſeeds; of pride, vanity and ſelf- 
conceit, Which are apt to ſhoot up in 
the minds of ſueh whoſe thoughts turn 
more on thoſe comparative advantages 
which they enjoy over ſome of their fel- 
low - creatures, than on that infinite di- 
ſtance which is placed between them and 
the ſupreme model of all perfection. It 
would likewiſe quicken our deſires and 
endeavours of uniting our ſelves to him 

by all the acts of religion and virtue. 
Such an habitual homage to the Su- 
preme Being would, in a particular man- 
ner, baniſh: from among us that prevail; 
ing impiety of uſing his name on the 

molt trivial occaſions. "0 00 
ona I find: 
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I find the following paſſage in an ex- 
cellent ſermon, preached at Pede funeral 
of a gentleman who was an honour to- 
kis'country, and a more diligent as well. 
a5 ſucceſsful enquĩrer into the works of 
nature, than any other our nation has 
© eſt veneration for the great God of hea- 
ven and earth that I have ever obſerved: 
in any perſon.” The very name of God 
g was never mentioned by him without a: 
5 pauſe and a viſible ſto op in his diſcourſe; 
6: in which, ofie that knew him "moſt: 
| «© particularly above twenty ears, has 
told me, that he was ſo exact, that he 
does not remember to have obſerved: 
him once to fail in it. 
Every one knows'the veneration which: 
was paid by the Jews to'a name ſo great, 
wonderful 444 holy. They would not let 
it enter even into their religious diſcour- 
ſes. What can we then think of thoſe who 
make uſe of ſo tremendous à name in the 
ordinary expreſſions of their anger, mirth, 
and moft impertinent paſſions? Of thoſe 
who admit it into the moſt familiar que- 
ſtions and aſſertions, ludierous phraſes and 
works of humour? not to mention thoſe: 
who. violate it by ſolemn perjuries? It 
| | Would 
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would be an affront ta reaſon to endeavour 
to (et forth the! horror and profaneneſs of 
ſuch. a practice. The very mention of it 
expoſes it ſufficiently ts thoſe: in whom 
the light of nature, not to ſay religion, 
is not utterly: extinguiſhed, ; RIO ms 2124 
| + 9QyYilgo LL ogpityw at of): 


2 1 


3 11 
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Deum namgue ire per omnes . 
"2 . 2 wt $4 . c 5 8 27 ; <> — 
Terraſque, tractuſue maris, ce lumgue profiindiin. 
* Wr 


. yeſterday about ſun-ſet, walking 
A in the open. fields, till the night. in- 
ſenſibly fell upon me. Lat firſt amuſed 
my ſelf with all the richneſs and. variety 
of colours, which appeared in the we · 
ſtern parts of heaven; In proportion as 
they faded away and went, out, ſeveral 
ſtars and planeis appeared one after .4n0: 
ther, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueneſs of the Auer was 
exceedingly. heightened and enlyened by 
the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays 
of all. thoſe luminaries that paſſed thro! 
it. The Galaxy appeared in its moſt; beau- 
tiful white. To compleat the ſeene, the 
full moon roſe at length in that clouded 
majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, 
— opened to the eye a new picture of 

nature, 


. 
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nature; which was more ſinely ſhaded, 
and diſpoſed among ſofter lighis, than that 
which the ſun had before diſeovered to us. 
As. I was furveying che moon walking 
in her brightneſs, andi taking hes! pro- 
greſs among the dſtellationꝭ; a thought 
roſe. in. me which I believe very often 
perplexcs and diſturbs men of ſerious and 
contemplatiye .natures. David himſelf 
fell into it in that reflexion, Zhen I con- 
ider the heavens the work of thy fingers, 

the moon and the flars which thou haſt or- 
dained';.'what is man that thou art "mindful 
of hin, and the ſon of man thai thou re- 
gardeft him! In the ſame manner When 
I conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, 
or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of 
ſuns; which were then ſhining upon me, 
with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets. 
or worlds, which were moving round 
their reſpective ſuns; when ] fill enlar- 
ged the idea, and ſuppoſed another hea- 
ven of ſuns and worlds riſing "ſtill above 
this which we diſcovered, and cheſe ſtill 
enlightned by a ſuperior firmament of 
luminaries, which are planted at fo great 
a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do 
to us; in ſhort, whilſt I purſued, this 
5 thought, 


| 
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thought, I could not but reflect on that 
little inſignificant figure which I my 
ſelf bore amidſt the immenſity of God's 


Works. : « f ; 


Were the ſun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the hoſt of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated; 
they would not be miſſed more than a 


- 


pron of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. - The 


pace they poſſeſs is fo exceedingly lit- 
tle in compariſon of the whole, that it 
would ſcarce make a Hank in the crea- 


tion. The chaſm would be impercepti- 


ble to an eye, that could take in the 


whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from 


one end of the creation to the other; 28 


it is poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in 


our ſelves hereafter, or in creatures which 
are at preſent more exalted than our 
ſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the help 
of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 
with our naked eyes; and the finer our 


teleſcopes are, the more {till are our diſ- 


coveries. Huygenius carries this thought 


ſo far, that he does not think it impoſſi- 


ble there may be ſtars whoſe light is not 
yet travelled down to us, ſince their firſt 
creation. There is no queſtion but the 
rey | univerſe 


,, ß Es Sos h 


regions of matter.. 
In order to recov 
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univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but 
when we conſider that it is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert 
it ſelf in, how can our imagination ſet 
any: bound iʒtt?ʒſhn fin 

To return therefore to my firſt thought, 
I could not but look upon my ſelf with 
ſecret horror, as a Being that was not 
worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who had 


ſo great a work under his care and ſu- 


perintendency, I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidſt the immenſity of na- 
ture, and loſt among that infinite variety 
of creatures, Which in all probability 
ſwarm through all theſe immeaſurable 


12 en n 
over my felf from this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered chat ix 
took its riſe from thoſe narrow concep- 


tions, which we are apt to entertain of 


the Divine Nature. We our ſelves can- 
not attend to many different objects at 
the ſame time. If we are careſul to in- 
ſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe 
neglect others. This impexteftion which 
we obſerve in our ſelves, is an imperfec- 
tion that cleaves in ſome degree to crea- 
tures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
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are Creatures, that is, Beings of finite 
and limited natures. The preſence of 
every created Being is eonfined to a cer- 
tain meaſure of pace, and conſequently 
his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain 
number of objects. The ſphere in which 
we move, and act, and undenſtand, is of 
a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe one 
above another in the ſcale of exiſtence. 
But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has 
its circumference. When therefore we 
reſt & on the divine nature, we are ſo 
uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfection 
in our ſelves, that we cannot forbear in 
fome meaſure aſcribing it to him in 
whom there is no ſhadow of imperfecti 
on. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that 
his attributes are infinite, but the poor- 
neſs of our conceptions is ſuch that it 
cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every 
thing it —— till our reaſon 
eomes again to our ſuccour, and throws 
down. all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſe in us unawares; and are natural to: 
the mind of man. : 

We ſhall therefore mn "extinguiſh 
this melancholy thought, of our being 
RES by. our. Maker. in. the: multi- 


plicity 
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plicity of his works, and the infinity of 
. — . among which he ſeems to 
be ineeſſantly — if we conſider, 
in the firſt place, that he is Omnipre- 
ſents and, in che 1 that he is Om- 
niſcientei 575531 < ee e 
If we ooifiier: Mien 566 his Omnipre- 
ſence: His Being paſſes) thro', actuates, 
and ſupports the whole Frame of nature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. 1 here is nothing he has made, 
khat is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo 
inconſiderable, which he does not eſſen- 
tially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within 
the — of every Being, whether 
material, or immaterial, and as intimate- 
ly preſent to it, as chat Being is to it 
ſelf. It would be an Imperfection in him, 
were he Able to remove out of one place 
into another, or to withdraw himſelf from 
any ching he has created, or from any 
part of that ſpace which is diffuſed and 
ſpread abroad to infinity. - In ſhort, to 
ſpeak of him in the language of the old 
philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe centre 
1s every where, and his circumference no 
where 7: 11 
In the ſecdnd plnce, hes is Omaſcient 
as well as Omaipreſeae, His Omnifcience 


indeed 
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wade? neceſſarily and naturally flows 
from his Omnipreſence; he cannot but 
be confeious of every motion that ariſes 
in the Whole material world, which he 
thus eſſentially pervades, and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moraliſts have 
conſidered the creation as the temple of 
God, which he has built with his own 
bands, a and which is filled with his pre- 


ſence. Others have conſidered infinite 


ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the habi · 
tation of the Almighry: Bur the nobleſt 
and moſt exalred way of conſidering this 
inffntte ſpace is that of Sir Iſaac "Newton, 
who calls ir the Senſorium of the God- 
head. Brutes and men have their Senſo. 
riola, or little Senſbriums, by which they 

apprehend the preſence and perceive the 


ftions of a few objects, that lie conti - 


dus tko them, Their knowledge and 
obſervation' turns within a very narrow 
circle. But as God Almighty cannot but 
perceive and know every thing in which 
he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to 
infinite knowledge, and is, as It "Were, 
an organ to ene B 
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Were the; ſoul, ſeparate from the bo- 
1 and with one glance of thought 
ſhould. ſtart beyond the . bounds of the 
creation, ſhould. it for millions of years 


continue its progreſs , through infinite 
ſpace, with the ſame, activity, it would 


{till find it ſelf within the, embrace of its 


creator, and encompaſſed round with the 
immenſity of the Godhead. W hilſt we 
are in the body he is not leſs preſent 
with us, becaute he is concealed from 
us. O that 1 knew ꝛbbere I might find him / 


ſay s Job. Behold I go 5 but he is 


5 0. there ; and backward, but I cannot per- 
ctive him. On the left hand, where be dots 
quo but cannot behold him: he lideth 
himſelf en tbe right hand that I cant Wi 
him. In mort, reaſon. as well as revela - 
tion aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
from us, notwithſlanding he is undiſco- 
vered by us. 


In this . of God AN 


ty s 'Omnipreſence and Omniſcience m__ 


ry uncomfortable:thought vaniſhes. 
cannot: but regard. every, thing that hos 
being, eſpecially ſuch. of his creatures 


who fear they are not regarded by him. He 


is privy: to, all their thoughts, and to that 
Ned of heart in particular, which is 


apt 
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apt to trouble them on chis ocaſion: "of 
or, as t is impoſſible he ſhould over- tio 
look any of his creatures, ſo we may be Pre 
confident that he regards, with an eye tin 
of mercy; thoſe who endexyvur to fe · ach 
commend themſelves to fs notice, ana 2: 
in an unfeigned hamility of heart Think dit 
themſelves unworthy that he Aae be no 
mindful of them. ae but 
: | 6 3 and 
— — — dr — =_ 
cen quid quariniuy alrat 1 T : g Tue. * 
Tt your N ner of Friday the” oth 3 in- elf 
ftant, you had occaſion to ' confider ' = 
the Ubiquity of rhe Godhead, and at the ny 
ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent 2 
to every thing, he cannot but be atten- tim 
rive to every thing, and privy to all the or. 
modes and parts of its exiſtence; or, in ver 
other words, that his Omniſcience and 2 this 
Omnipreſence are coexiſtent, and run to- it. 4 
gether through the whole infinirude of M 
ſpace. This confideration might furniſh All 
us with many incentives to devotion and þ 
motives to morality, but as this ſubject 40 
has been handled by ſeveral excellent Wri- Key 
rers, I ſhall conſider it in a light where- oh 
e 
in ala not ſeen it placed by others. a 


Firſty 
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Firſt, Hew diſconſolate. is the condi- 
tion — intellectual Beipg who is thus 


preſent with his 4 . ole at the ſame. 


a no extraordi | benakic or 
vantage from this. his 1 ore ence]... 
» .Secondiy,.. How...d e is the con- 


dition of. an intellectual Being, who feels 
no other effects from this his preſence 
but fuch as proceed from divine. wrath 
and indignation! | 
” Thirdly; How happy is the condition of 
that intellectual Being, who is ſenſible 
of his Maker's preſence from the ſecrer 
effects of his mercy and loving-kindneſs. 
Ei, How diſconſolate is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual Being, who is thus 
preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame 
| time. receives: no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his prelence! E- 
| very particle of matter is. actuated by 
Bus Almighty Being which paſſes through 
| 
| he heavens and the earth, the ſtars 
1 Ky planers, move and gravitate by vir- | 
ade of this great principle within them. 
t 
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All the dead parts of nature are invigo- 
rated by the preſence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their reſpec - 
tive qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, in 
the brute creation, do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral ends which 


are 


— — 2 A — * 


— . 7 
*. * 1 8 w 
J * a 


mad fue. > 


[if are agrecable to them, by this divine . 
Ii energy. Man only, who docs not co- 3 
operate with this holy Spirit, and is un- PI 
j attentive to his preſence, receives none 26 
|| of thoſe advantages. from it, which are 1; 
1 erfective of his nature, and neceſſary to 1 
I bis well-being. The Divinity is with * 
| him, and in him, and every where about ſet? 
[ him, but of no advantage to him. It is bi 
It the ſame thing to a man without reli- i 
gion, as if there were no God in the ſu 
world. It is indeed impoſſible for an in- Fl 

finite Being to remove himſelf from any at 

of his creatures, but though he cannot 28 
withdraw his eſſence from us, which bi 

would argue an imperfection in him, he pl 
can withdraw from us all the joys and in 
conſolations of it. His preſence may per- ſe 

haps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our of 
exiſtence; but he may leave this our ex- ef 

iſtence to it ſelf, IT regard to its hap- 2 


pineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, ge ne 
may caſt us away from his preſence, and lit 
take his.holy. Spirit from us. This ſingle th 
cenſideration one would think ſufficient m 
to make us open our hearts to all thoſe di 


infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are fa 
ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured ef 
in upon us; eſpecially when we confi- as 
der, Secondly, 'The deplorable conficion fi 
; 4 0 
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of an intellectual Being who feels no o- 
ther effects from his Maker's preſence, 
but ſuch as proceed from divine ' wrath 
and indignation! CC 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that the 
Author of nature will not always be 
one, who is indifferent to any of his crea- 
tures: Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his love, will be ſure at length to feel 
him in his diſpleaſure. And how dread- 
XZ ful is the condition of that creature; who 
is only ſenſible of the Being of his Cre- 
ator by what he ſuffers from him! He is 
as eſſentially preſent in hell as in heaven, 
but the inhabitants of thoſe” aceurſed 
places behold him only in his wrath, and 
ſhrink within the flames to conceal them. 
ſelves from him. It is not in the power 
of imagination to conceive the fearful 
effects of Omnipotence ineenſe. 
But I ſhall only conſider the wretched« 
neſs of an intellectual Being, who, in this 
life, lies under the diſpleaſure of Him, 
that at all times and in all places is intil 
mately united with him, He is able t 
diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its 
faculties. He can hinder any of the great - 
eſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, 
and give an edge to every one of its 
lighteſt calamities. Who then cam bear 
ä * the 
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che thought of being an out · caſt from 
his preſence, that is, from the comforts 
of; it, or of feeling it only in its terrors? 
How pathetick is that expoſtulation of 
Job, When, for the trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himſelf in this 
deplorable. condition! by haſt thou, ſet 
me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am 
become a burthen to my ſelf ? But, Thirdly, 
how. happy is the condition of that intel- 
lectual Being, who is ſenſible of his Ma- 
ker's preſence. from the ſecret effects of 
his,mercy, and loving-kindneſs. TITS 
The Bleſſed in heaven behold him face 
to face; that is, are as ſenſible of his 
preſence as we are of the preſence of any 
perſon whom we look upon with our 
eyes. Ten is doubtleſs a faculty i in Spi- 
rits, by which they apprehend one ano- 
ther, as our lenſes do material objects; 
and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, 
when. rey are diſembodied, or placed. 1 in 
1 odies, will by this faculty, in 
Whateyer part of ſpace they reſide, be al- 
ways ſeuſible of the divine preſence. We, 
who have this veil. of fleſh ſtanding be- 
tween us and che world of ſpirits, — be 
content to know that the Spirit of God is 
| rale with us, by the effects which he 
adi ceth i in us. Our rere ſenſes are 
too 
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too groſs 10 apprehend him; de may 
however taſte 'and ſee how gracious he 
is, by his influence upon sur minds; by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he a ] - 
kens in us, by thoſe fecret comforts-and 
refreſhmenrs which he conveys into o, 

ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing* joys and 
inward fatisfa&ions,” which are perpetu- 
ally ſpringing up, ind diffüſing them- 
ſelves among äll the thoughts of good 

men. He is lodged in 6ur very effence, 
and is as a ſoul within the foul, toirra- 

diate its underſtanding, reckify 106 Wilk, 
purify its paſſions,” and emliven All the 

powers of man. How happy therefore is 
an intellectual Being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and bak works, 
opens this communication between God 
and his own ſoul! THD the whole crex- 
tion frowns upon bim, and al natuſe 
looks black about him, he has his light 
and ſupport within him, that are able tb 
cheer his: mind, and bear him up in the 
midſt of all thoſe horrors which encom- 
paſs him. He knows that his helper is 
at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any thing elſe can be, which is capable 
of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
midſt of calumny or contempt, he at- 
tends to that Being who whiſpers better 
TE F 3 things 
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things within his ſoul, and whom he 
} dooks. upon as his defender, his glory, 
and the lifter- up of his head. In his 
1 deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he knows 
| that he is in company with the greateſt 
5 of Beings; and perceives within himſelf 
| ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as 
| are more delightful than any thing that 
.can be met with in the converſation of 
bis creatures, Even in the hour of death, 
i! he conſiders the pains of his diſſolution 
{| to be nothing elſe but the breaking down 
of that partition, which ſtands betwixt 
his ſoul, and the fight of that being, who 
"Ml is always preſent with him, and is about 
Wl £0 manifeſt it ſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 
=. . If we would be thus happy, and thus 
wh ſenſible of our Maker's preſence, from 
1 rhe ſeeret effects of his mercy. and good- 
neſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all 
our thoughts, that, in the language of WM *« 
the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure 

in us. We mult take care not to grieve 
Bis holy Spirit, and endeayour to make 
the meditations of our hearts always ac- 
-;£eprable in his ſight, that he may de- 
light thus to reſide and dwell in us. The A 
light of nature could direct Seneca to this 
doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſage a- 4 : 
mong his epiſtles, Sacer ineſt in nobis ſpi- 
„„ ö | T1145 
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vitus honorum malorumgue cuſtos, ©& obſer- 
IF waror, & quemadmodum nos illam trätta- 
-' mus, ita £ jlle nos. There is 4 holy Spi- 
tit reſiding in us, who watches and ob- 
ſerves both good and evil men, and Will 
treat us after the fame manner that we 
treat him. But I ſhall conclude this diſ- 
courſe with thoſe more emphatical words 
in divine revelation, '/f a man love me, 
be will keep my "word, and my father will 
love bim, and we will rome unto W: and 
make our abode with bim. 8 
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on i R, . L 
- Confidered in ny d laſt leren 
that awful and tremendous ſubject, 

the Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of the 

Divine Being. I have ſhewn that he 

is equally preſent in all places through- 

out the whole extent of infinite ſpace. 

This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reafon, 

that we meet with it in the 8 

of the enlightened Heathens; as I might 

ſhow at large, were it not already done 
by other hands. But tho' the Dey 
be thus eſſentially preſent through all 
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the immenſity of ſpace, there is one 


part of it in which he diſcovers him- 
r ek zn J mot wanfcengent and „ble 
„glory. This is that place which is 
ent ns . he e the 
_ © ferent appellations of paradiſe, the third 
"© heaven, the throne of God,” and the babi- 
tation of his glory. It is here where the 
© glorified Body of our Saviour reſides, 
and where all the celeſtial hierarchies, 


© and the innumerable hoſts of Angels, 


Lare reprefented as perpetually ſurround- 
ing the ſeat of God with 'ballelnjabs 
© and hymns of praiſe. This is that pre- 
© {ence of God which ſome of the divines 


call his glorious, and others his maje- 


© ftarick preſence. He is indeed as eſſen- 
© tially preſent in all other places as in this, 
but it is here where he reſides in a ſen- 
fible magnificence, and in the midſt of 


thoſe ſplendors which can affect the 


imagination of created Beings. 
_-< Ir is very remarkable that this opi- 


nion of God Almighty's ee in 
d 


< heaven, whether diſcovered by the light 
© ot nature, or by a general tradition from 
our firſt parents, prevails among all the 
© nations of the world, whatſoever diffe- 
© rent notions they entertain of the God- 
head. If you look into Homer, that « 
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7 he moſt ancient of the Greek; Sn ; 


« you ſee the Supreme Powers ſeated in 
c the heavens, and encompaſſed with in- 
« fcrior Deities, _mong whom the, — 5 
care repreſented, 28 ne as ingeſ]; 
about his throne. Who does not. 
© ſce the main ſtrokes and "does not hn 
great truth we are. ſpeaking of? The 
< {ame doctrine is ſhadowed; out-in..many 
o other heathen authors, tho at the ſame 
c time, like ſeveral other revealed truthe, 
< daſhed and adulterated with. a mixture 
© of fables and human inventions. But 
© to paſs over the notions of the ;Greeks 
© and Rowans,. thoſe more enlightened 
parts of the Pagan world, we find there 
eis ſcarce a people among the late diſ- 
£ covered. nations who: are not trained up 
© in,an opinion, that heaven,is;the, habi- 
tation of the Dirinly. whom they Wor- 
e ſhip... n clas; 
« As in Solomon's temple there was the 
« Sanflum. Sanctorum, in which. a viſible 
© IK appeared among the figures. of 
the Cherubims, and into whieh none 
© but the high prieſt himſelf 8 8 r 
ted to enter, after havin an 
© atonement for the ſins. of e de people; 
« {o.if we conſider the whole Creation as 
« one e great temple, 8 is in it this Ho- 
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Aly of Holies, into which the high prieſt 


7 of) our ſalvation entered, and took his 


place among Angels and Archavgels, 
after having made a Fropitiatt vit for 


the ſins of mankind. 4 
With how much skill muſt the throne 


Hof God be erected? With what glo- 
-£; x10us$ deſigns 1 is that habitation beauti- 
%, fied, which is contrived and built by 


55 him who inſpired Hiram with wiſdom? 


How great muſt be the majeſty of that 
$:place, where the whole art of creation 
1 das been employed, and where God 
8 has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt 
magnificent manner? What muſt be 
< the architecture of infinite power under 

the ditection of infinite wiſdom? A ſpi- 
Idle cannot but be tranſported after an 
ine ffable manner, with-the ſight of thoſe 
+;oþjedts, whieh were made to affect him 

„by that Being who knows the inward 
« — — of a Soul, and how to pleaſe and 


c raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret powers 


© and. faculties. It is to this majeſtatick 


6 preſence of God, we may apply thoſe 
. beautiful expreſſions i in holy writ: Be- 


© hold even to. the. moon, and it Hineth not; 
ea the flars are not pure in bis fight. 


The light of the ſun, and all the glories 


C. =o the world in which we live, are Dur 
as 
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as weak and ſickly glimmerings, or ra- 
ther darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon of 


thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the 


throne: of Gd. n 
As the glory of this place is tranfcen- 


dent beyond imagination, ſo probably 


is the extent of it. There is light be- 
hind light, and glory within glory. 
How far that ſpace may reach, in which 
God thus appears in perfect majeſty, 
we cannot poffibly conceive. I ho' it 


is not infinite, it may be indefinite; ad 
though not immeafurable in it felf, it 


may be ſo with regard to any created 


eye or imagination. If he has made 


theſe lower regions of matter ſo incog- 


ceivably wide and magnificent for the 
habitation of mortal and periſhable Be- 


ings, how great may we ſuppeſe the 


courts of his houſe to be, Where hte 
makes his reſidence in à more eſpeeial 


manner, and diſplays himfelf in the ful- 


neſs of his glory, among an innumera- 


ble company of Angels, and Spirits of 


juſt men made perfect? 


* This is certain, that our imagina- 
tions cannot be raiſed too high, When 
we think on a place where Omnipo- 
tence and Omniſcience have fo' ſignal- 
ty exerted themſelves, becauſe thar-they 
191 55 © arc 
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are able tom produce à Scene infinitely 
more great and glorious than what we 
85 are able to imagine. It is not 1mpoſh- 
ble but at the conſummation of all 
- © thipgs, theſe outward apartments of na- 
91 ture, which are no ſuited to thoſe 
Beings who inhabit them, may be ta- 
ken in and added to that glorious place 
© of which I am here ſpeaking; and by 
that means made a proper habitation 
for Beings who are exempt from mor- 
© rality, and eleared of their im perfecti- 
© ons: For ſe the ſcripture ſeems to in- 
timate when it ſpeaks of new heavens 
© and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
„EEE i nds ob alga 
© I have. only-conſidered-this glorious 
© place, with regard to the ſight and ima- 
* gination, chough it is highly probable 
© that our other ſenſes may here ke wiſe 
© enjoy their higheſt gratifications. There 
js nothing which more raviſſies and tran- 
< ſports the foul, than harmony; and we 
© haye great reaſon to believe, from the 
« deſcriptions of this place in Holy Scrip- 
« ture, that this is one of the entertain- 
© ments of it. And if the ſoul of man 
can be ſo. wonderfully. affected with 
“ thoſe ſtrains of muſick, which human 
« art is capable of producing, how much 
=: « more 
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more willit be raiſed and elevated by 
„ thoſe, in which is exerted" the whole 

power of harmony The ſenſes are fa- 
© culties of the human ſoul; though they 
cannot be employed, during: this dur 
vital union without proper inſtruments 
„ in the body. Why thetefore ſhéuld 
« faculties, Which we find by experience 
© are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſou} 
© from among thoſe entertainments whic 2 
ate to make up our happineſs heren 
8 hearing and ſeeing ill not be gratify'd 
© with thoſe objects which are moſt a- 
greeable to them, and which they can- 
not meet with in theſe lower regions 
of nature; objects, ubiab neither ty; 
© hath ſeen, aur ear beard, nor cam is eter 
into il heart of man to concewue 2 1 knew 
© a man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking 
© of himſelſ) above fourteen years ago (whe- 
| © ther in the body, I cannot tell, on whether 
6 out of the body, 1 cannot tell. God know - 
6 eth) fuch a one caught up to tho third hea- 
ven. And ] knew ſuab a man, (whether 
in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth) how that he was caught 
up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
« words, which it is not poſſible for a. man to 
- | - on 
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utter. By this is meant, that what ke 
heard was ſo infinitely different from 
any thing which he had heard in this 
world, that it was impoſſible to expreſs 


it in ſuch: words as might done a no- 


tion of it to his hearer s. 

It is very natural for us to take de- 
light in enquiries concerning any fo- 
reign Country, where we are ſome 


time or other to make our abode; and 


as we all hope to be admitted into this 
glorious place, it is both a laudable 
and uſeful curioſity, xo get what infor- 
mations we can of it, whilſt we make 


uſe of revelation for our guide. When 


theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be open to 
us, we may be ſure that the pleaſures 
and beauties of this place will infinite- 


ly tranſcend our preſent hopes and ex- 
pectatiofs, and that the 8 ap- 
pearance of the throne 6 


God, will 
riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are 
able to conceive of it. We might here 
entertain our ſelves with many other 
ſpeculations on this ſubject, from thoſe 


ſeveral hints which we find of it in 


the holy ſcriptures; as whether there 
may not be different manſions and a- 
partments of glory, to Beings of different 
— whether as they excel one 
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© another in perfection, they are not ad- 
«„ mitted nearer to the throne of the Al- 
mighty, and enjoy greater manifeſta- 
tions of his preſence; whether there 
are not ſolemn times and occaſtons, 
© when all the multitude of heaven ce- 
lebrate the preſence of their Maker in 
© more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 
'6 adoration; as Adam, though he had 
continued in a ſtate of innocence, would, 
in the opinion of our Divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-day, in a more 
partieular manner than any other of 
the ſeven. Theſe, and the like ſpecu- 
lations, we may very innocently in- 
dulge, ſo long as we make uſe of them 
to inſpire us with a defire of becomin 
inhabitants of this delightful place. 
II have in this, and in two foregoing 
letters, treated on the moſt ſerious ſub- 
jekt that can employ the mind of man, 
* the Omnipreſence of the Deityz a 
© ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould ne- 
ver depart from our meditations. We 
have conſidered the Divine Being, as 
he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells a- 
* mong his works, as he is preſent to the 
© mind of man, and as he diſcovers him- 
© {elt in a more glorious manner amon 
* the regions of the Bleſt, Such a con- 
| fideration 
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ſideration ſhould, be kept awake in us 0 
© at all times, and in all places, and poſ- e 
ſeſs our: minds with a, perpetual awe [| - ö 
“and xreverence. It ſhould be inter wo- 7 e 
ven with all our thoughts and percedp: - 
c $ V 
tions, and become one with the con- + 

ſciouſneſs of our u Being, It is not 
0 1 f 
to be reflected on in the coldneſs of If Fo 

_ © philoſophy, but ought to fink us into 
the loweſt proſtration before him, who [| 1 
© is ſo rr e ys: Wpadgrtul ; fe 
= and hal baths 2 5 „ 
e e ; . 
e teas: rempora + mom | 05 
Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim conſi ere flmen, 1 1 
Nec levis hora poteſt: ſed ut unda impellitur undd. E b 
Urgeturque prior venienti; urgetque priorem, $141 2 | 9 | tl 
Tempora ſic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur; tl 
Et nova * ſemper, Nam 2 fait ate, relicluan EZ at 

eff; = 
Firque quod haud fuerar: : momentaque cuncta novan- T | tl 
tur. F IS Sy _ 8 tt 
h 

WW E W infinite 7 as an ex- 

panſion without a aircumference: t) 
We . eternity, or infinite dura- te 
tion, as a line that has neither a begin- 1 
ning nor end. In our ſpeculations ot in- ci 
finite ſpace, we conſider chat particular re 
place in which we exiſt, as a kind of b 
center to the whole expanſion... In our of 


ſpe- 
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ſpeculations of eternity, we confider the 
time which is preſent to us as the mid- 
dle, which divides the whole line into 
two equal parts. For this reaſon, many 
witty authors compare the preſent time 
to an Iſthmus or., narrow neck of land, 
that riſes in the midſt of an ocean, im- 
meaſurably diffuſed on either fide of it. 
Pͤbiloſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, 
naturally throws eternity under two divi- 
ſions; which we may call in Engliſb, t hat 
c̃.ᷓternity which is paſt, and that eternity 
Vhich is to come. The learned terms of 
= -erernitas à parte ante, and eternivas a parte 
poſt, may be more amuſing to the reader, 
but can have no, other, idea affixed to 
them than what, is, conveyed. to, us by 
thoſe words, an eternity that is paſt, and 
an eternity that is to come. Each of 
theſe eternities is bounded at the one ex- 
treme; or, in other worde, the former 
has an end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eterni- 
ty which 1s paſt, reſerving that which is 
to come for the ſubject of another paper. 
The nature of this eternity is utterly in- 
conceivable by the mind of man: Our 
reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has been, 
but at the ſame time can frame no idea 
of ir, but what is big with abſurdity and 
| 9 contra- 
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contradiction. We can have no other 
conception of any duration which is paſt, 
than that all of it was once preſent ; and 
whatever was once prefent, is at ſome 
certain diſtance from us; and whatever 
is at any certain diſtange from us, be the 
diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eter- 
nity. The yery notion of any duration's 
being paſt, implies that it was once pre- 
ſent; for the idea of being once preſent, 
is actually included in the idea of its be- 
ing paſt. This therefore is a depth not 
to be ſounded by human underſtanding. 
We are ſure that there has been an eter- 
nity, and yet contradict our ſelves when 
we meaſure this eternity by any notion 


which we can frame of it. 


If we go to the bottom of this mat- 


ter, we ſhall find, that the difficulties we 


meet with in our conceptions of eternity 
proceed from this ſingle reaſon, that we 


can have no other idea of any kind of 


duration, than that by which we our 


felves, and all other created Beings, do 


exiſt; which is, a ſucceſſive duration 
made up of paſt, preſent, and to come. 


There is nothing which exiſts after this 
manner, all the parts of whoſe exiſtence 


were not once actually prefent, and con- 
ſequently may be reached by a certain 
; number 
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number of years applied to it. We may 
_ aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ 
our Being to that eternity which is to 
come, in adding millions of years to mil- 
lions of years, and we can never come up 
to any fountain- head of duration, to any 
beginning in eternity: But at the ſame 
time we are ſure, that whatever was once 
preſent does lie within the reach of 1 
numbers, though perhaps we can never 
be able to put enough of them together 
for that purpoſe. We may as well ſay, 
that any thing may be actually preſent 
in any part of infinite ſpace, which does 
not lie at a certain diſtance from us, 
as that any part of infinite duration was 
once actually preſent, and does not alſo 
lie at ſome determined .diſtance from us. 
The diſtance in both caſes | may be im- 
meaſurable and indefinite as to our facul- 
ties, but our reaſon tells us that it can- 
not be ſo in it ſelf. Here therefore is that 
difficulty which human underſtanding is 
not capable of ſurmounting. We are 
ſure that ſomething muſt have exiſted 
from eternity, and are at the ſame time 
unable to conceive, that any thing which 
exiſts, according to our notion of exiſ- 
tence, can have exiſted from eternity. 


It 
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It is hard for a reader, who has not 
rolled this thought in his own mind, to 
follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpeculation; 
but I have been the longer on it, be- 
cauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argu- 
ment of the Being and Eternity of a God: 
And tho' there are many other demon- 


ſtrations which lead us to this great 


truth, I do not think we ought to lay 


aſide any proofs in this matter which the 
light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, eſpeci- 
ally when it is ſuch a one as ha- been ur- 


ged by men famous for their penetration 


and force of underſtanding, and which 
appears altogether concluſive to thoſe 


who will be at the pains to examine it. 
Having thus conſidered that eternity 
which is paſt, according to the beſt idea 


we can frame of it, I ſhall now draw up 


thoſe ſeveral articles on this ſubject 


which are dictated to- us by the light 


of reaſon, and which may be looked upon 


as the Creed of a Philoſopher in this great 


point. 


Firſt, It is certain that no Being could 


have made it ſelf; for if ſo, it muſt 
have acted before it was, which is a con- 
tradiction. 0 1 ; 10 


Secondly, That therefore ſome Being 


muſt have exiſted from all eternity. 


Thirdly, 
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- Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the 
manner of created Beings, or according to 
any notions which we have of Exiſtence, 
could not have exiſted from Eternity. 
 Fourthly, That this eternal Being muſt 
therefore be the great Author of nature, 
The Ancient of Days, who, being at an in- 
finite diſtance in his perfections from all 
finite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite 
different manner from them, and in a 
manner of which they can have no Idea. 
I hknow that ſeveral of the School- men 
who would not be thought ignorant of 
any thing, have pretended to explain 
the manner of God's exiſtence, by telling 
us, That he comprehends infinite du- 
ration in every moment; That eternity 
is with him a Punctum 'flans, a fixed 
point; or, which is as good Senſe, an 
inſinits inſtant; That nothing with reſe- 
rence to his Exiſtence is either paſt or to 
come: To which the ingenious Mr. Cow- 
ty alludes in his deſcription of Heaven, 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an Eternal No w does always laſt. 
For my: own part, I look upon theſe 
propoſitions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to them; and think men had 
better own their ignorance, than advance 
Doctrines 
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Doctrines by which they mean nothing, 


and which indeed are ſelf- contradictory. 
We: cannot be too modeſt in our diſ- 


quiſitions, when we meditate on Him 


who is environed with ſo much glory 
and perfection, who is the ſource of Be- 
ing, the fountain of all that exiſtence 
which we and his whole Creation derive 


from him. Let us therefore with the ut- 


moſt humility acknowledge, that as 


ſome' Being muſt neceffarily have ex- 
iſted from eternity, ſo this Being does 


exiſt after an incomprehenſible man- 
ner, ſince it is impoſſible for a Being 
to have exiſted from eternity after our 
manner or notions of Exiſtence. Re- 
velation confirms theſe natural dic- 
tates of reaſon in the accounts which 
it gives us of the Divine Exiſtence, 
where it tells us, that he is the 
ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever; 
that he is the Alpha and Omega, the Be- 

inning and the Ending; that a thou- 
fand years are with him as one day, and 
one day as a thouſand years; by which 
and the like expreſſions, we are taught, 
that his Exiſtence, with relation to time 
or duration, is infinitely different from 
the Exiſtence of any of his creatures, 
and conſequently that it is impoſſible for 
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us to frame any adequate. conceptions 
ee. ihr #651385 pogbar 37 

In the firſt revelation which he makes 
of his own Being, he entitles himſelf, I 
am that Ian; and when Moſes deſires to 


know what Name he ſhall give him in 
his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids him ſay 
that I am hath ſent you. Our great 


Creator, by this revelation of himſelf, 
does in a manner exclude every thing elſe 
from a real Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſnes 


himſelf from his creatures, as the only 


Being which truly and really exiſts. The 
ancient Platonick notion, which was 
drawn from ſpeculations of eternity, won; 
derfully agrees with this revelation which 
God has made of himſelf. There is no- 
thing, lay. they, which in reality exiſts, 
whole Exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced 
up of paſt, preſent and to come. Such 
a flitting and ſucceſſive Exiſtence. is ra- 
ther a ſhadow of Exiſtence, and ſome- 
thing which is like it, than Exiſtence it 
ſelf. He only properly exiſts whoſe Ex- 
iſtence is intirely preſent; that is, in o- 
ther words, who exiſts in the moſt Per- 
fect manner, and in ſuch a manner, as we 
have no idea of. 8 e 
I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with 
one ulcful inference, How can we ſuffi- 
; ciently 
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ciently proftrate our ſelves and fall down 
before our Maker, When we confider/thir 
ineffable goodneſs and Wiſdem whith'ton- 
trived this Exiſlence for finite fiatures? 
What muſt be the overflowings of that 
good-will, which prompted our Creator 
to adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom it 
is not neceſſary? Eſpecially when we 
conſider that he himſelf was betore in 
the complete poſſeſhon of Exiſtence and 
of Happineſs, and in the full enjoyment 
of "Eternity: What Man can think of 
himſelf as called out and ſeparated from 
nothing, of his being made a conſcious, 
a reaſonable and a happy creature, in 
ſhort,” of being taken in as a ſharer of 
his Exiſtence and a kind of partner in 
Eternity, without being ſwallowed up in 
wonder, in praiſe, in adoration! It is in- 
deed a thought too big for the mind of 
man, and rather to be entertained in the 
ſecrecy of devotion, and in the ſilence of 
the ſoul, than to be expreſſed by words. 
The Supreme Being has not given us 
powers or faculties ſufficient to extol and 
magnify ſuch unutterable goodneſs. 

It is however ſome comfort to us, that 
we ſhall be always doing what we ſhall be 
never able to do, and that a work which 
cannot be finiſned; will however be the 
work of an Eternity. SECT. 
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| "HOUGH — * is a great deal 
ol pleaſure in contemplating the 
material world, by which I mean 
tat ſyſtem f bodies into which Nature 
has fo curiouſiy wrought the maſs of 
dead matter, with the ſeveral relations 


which thoſe: bodies bear to one another; 


there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more 


wonderful and ſurprizing in contempla- 
tions on the world of life, by which I 


mean all thoſe animals with which eve- 
ry part of the univerſe is furniſned. The 
material world is only the ſhell of the 
univerſe: The World of Life are its in- 
habitants. * | 
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If we conſider thoſe: parts of the ma- 


terial world which lie the neareſt to us, 


and are therefore ſubject to our obſerva- 


tions and enquiries, it is amazing to con- 


ſider the infinity of animals with which 
it is ſtocked. Every part of matter is 

copled : Every green leaf {warms with 
biete. There is ſcarce a ſingle hu- 


mour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glaſſes do not 
diſcover myriads of living creatures. The 


ſurface of animals is alſo covered with 


other animals, which are in the ſame 
manner the baſis of other animals, that 


live upon it; nay, we find in the moſt 


folid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innume- 
rable cells and cavities that are crouded 


with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as 


are too little for the naked eye to diſco- 
ver. On che other hand, if we look in- 
10 the more bulky parts of nature, we 


fee the ſeas, lakes and rivers teeming 
with numberleſs kinds of living creatures: 
We find every mountain and marſh, wil- 
derneſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked 


with birds and beaſts, and every part of 


matter affording proper neceſſaries and 
conveniencies for the livelihood of mul- 
titudes which inhabit it. 12101 
| | The 
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- FRE + The author of the Plurality of Iorlds 
„ e, a very good argument from this 
1 conſideration, for the Peopling of every 
planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable 
* 
h from the analogy of ' reaſon, that if no 
* part of matter, which we are acquainted 
h with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great 
- bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance from 
) FX us ſhould not be defart and unpeopled, 
Ct [RE bur rather that they ſhould be furniſhed 
Cc FE with Beings adapted to rheir PORE 
h Fs fituations. 
e Exiſtence is a blehag 80. ahoſe Beings 
i only which are endowed with perception, 
t and is in a manner thrown away upon 
by dead matter, any further than as it is ſub- 
d ſervient to Beings which are conſcious 
F 


of their Exiſtence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under our 
obſervation, that matter is only made as 
the baſis and ſupport of animals, and that 
there is no more of the one, than What 
0 neceſſary for the Luises os, roles by 
ner 

Infinite Gondneſs is of ſo communi- 
_ cative a nature, that it ſeems to delight 
in the conferring of Exiſtence upon eve- 
ry degree of perceptive Being. As this 
is a ſpeculation, which I have often: pur- 
. | G& 2 ſued 
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Kall enlarge farther upon it, by conſi- 
which comes within our knowledge. 

There are ſome living creatures which 
are raiſed but juſt above dead matter. 
To mention only that ſpecies of ſhelfiſn, 
which are form'd in the faſhion of a 


one, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral 


Rocks, and immediately die upon their 


being ſever'd from the place where they 


grow. 'There are many other creatures 
Put one remove from theſe, which have 
no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling and 
taſte. Others have ſtill an additional one 
of hearing; others of ſmell, and others 
of ſight. At is wonderful to obſerve, by 
hat a gradual progreſs the world of lite 


Advances through a © prodigious variety 


of ſpecies, before a (creature is form'd 


That is compleat in all its ſenſes; and 
even among theſe there is ſuch a different 
degree of perfection in the ſenſe which 


one animal enjoys beyond what appears 


an another, that though the ſenſe in dif- 


Ferent animals be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame common denomination, it ſeems al- 
moſt of a different nature. If after this 
We look into the ſeveral inward per- 
r 6 fections 
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dering that part of the ſcale of Beings 
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feckions of cunning and ſagacity, or what 
we generally call Inſtinct, we find them 
riſing after the ſame manner, impercep* 


tibly one above another, and receiving 
additional improvements according to 


the ſpecies in which they are implanted. 


This progreſs in Nature is ſo very gra- 


dual, that the moſt perfect of an infe- 
rior ſpecies comes very near to the moſt 
imperfect of that which is immediately 
above iti: , ant f nan gte 


The exuberant and overflowing goods 


neſs of the Supreme Being, whole,mercy 


extends to all his works, is plainly ſeen, 
as Ic have beſore hinted, from his having 
made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what 


falls within our knovrled ge, that docs 


not ſwarm with life: Nor is his good- 
neſs. leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he 


only made one ſpecies of animals, none 


of the reſt would have enjoyed the hap- 
pineſs of exiſtence; he has, therefore, 
ſpecified in his creation every degree of 
life, every capacity of Being. The whole 
chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, 
is filled up with diverſe kinds of crea- 
tures, riſing one over another, by ſuch 
a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little 
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tranfitions. and deviations from one ſpe- 


cies to another, are : almoſt inſenfible. 


This intermediate ſpace is ſo well huf- 
banded and managed, that there is ſcarce 
2 degree of perception which does not 
appear in ſome one part of the world of 
life. Is the goodnels or wiſdom of the 
Divine Being, more manifeſted in this 
inge 
There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe 
J have already mentioned, which ſeems 


very naturally deducible from the fore- 


going Conſiderations. . If the ſcale of 
Being riſes by ſuch a regular progrets, 
fo. high as man, we may by a parity of 
reaſon ſup 
dually through thoſe. Beings which are 
of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there 
is an infinitely greater ſpace and room 
for different degrees of perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, than 
between man and the moſt deſpicable in- 
feet. This conſequence of fo great a 
variety of Beings which are ſuperior to 
us, from that variety which is inferior 
to us, is made by Mr. Lacłe, in a paſſage 
which I ſhall here ſer down, after having 
premiſed, that notwithſtanding there is 
ſuch infinite room between man and his 
ITE Maker 


poſe that it ftill proceeds gra - 
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Maker for the ereative power to exert 
it ſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſnhould 
ever be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill 
an infinite gap or diſtance between che 
higheſt created en che er 
which produced him. 971 

That there ſhould be more Seele of in- 
telligent creatures abovs us, than there art 
of ſenſiblè and material below #s, is probable 
to me from hence; That in all the "viſible 
corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms," on no 
gaps. All quite down from us, the deſcent 
is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of 
things, that in each remove differ very lit. 
tle ons from the other. There are fiſhes that 
have wings, and are not ftrangers to the 
airy region and there are ſome birds, that 


are inhabitants of the water; whoſe blood 


is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh" fo like in 
we hs that the ſcrupulous are allowed them 

n fiſh-days.' There are animals ſo near of | 
kin both" to birds and beaſts, that they ate 
in the middle between both. Amphibious 


animals link the terreſtrial and aquatick 


together; Seals live at land and at ſea, and 
porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails 
"of a hog; not to mention what is confidently 
reported of mermaids or ſca- men. There are 


Jome brutes, that ſeem to have as much 
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. Wy" reafon, as forme that are called 
men; and the animal and vegetable: king- 
doms are ſo nearly join d, that if jau will 
-take the loweſt of one, aud the higheſt: of the 


other, there will ſcarce be porcei ved any great 
difference between:them and ſo on till we 
come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical 


parts of matter, we ſhall find every where 


zhat the ſeveral Species are. linked together, 


and differ but in almoſt inſenſibls degrees. 


And-when we conſider the infinite power and 
wiſdom of the Maker, | we haue reaſon to 
think: that it is ſuitable. to the magni 


harmony of the univerſe, and the great 1 


ſign and infinite goodneſs of the architett, 
that the Species of creatures ſhould alſo, oy 
gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us 10- 
ward bis infinite perfection, as we ſee they 
gradually deſcend from us © downwards : 
which if it be probable, we have reaſon then 
to be perſuaded, that there are far mare 
Species of creatures above us, than there 
are beneath; we being in degrees of perfecti- 
on much more remote from the infinite Being 
of God, than we are from the loweſt. ſkate of 
Being, and that which approaches neareſt 
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In this ſyſtem of Being, there is no 
| creature. ſo wonderful in its nature, and 
which ſo much deſerves our particular 
attention, as man, Who fills up the mid- 
dle ſpace between the animal and. intel- 
lectual nature, the viſible and, inviſible 
world, and is that link in the chain of 
Beings, which has been often termed 

the nexus utriuſque mundi. So that he who 
in one reſpect is aſſociated .with., Angels 
and Arch - angels, may look upon a Be- 
ing of infinite perfection as his father, 
and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his 
brethren, may in another reſpect ſay to 
corruption, thou art my father, and to the 
—_— he: art {oy wother and. m9 6 7 3 i 58 
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— . non ite una, 
Nee droerſa tamen 
'HO SE who were NO in. anato- > 
L my. among. the ancicnts, concluded 
from the. outward and inward. make. of 
an human body, that it was the work of 
a Being tranſcendently wiſe, and power-, - 
grew, more enlightencd 
in this art, their diſcoveries. gave them 
freſh opportunities of admiring the con- 


rad of Proyidence 1 in the formation of an 
: wa human 1 


ful. As the world 
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buman body. Galen was converted by his 


diſſections, and could not but own a Su- 


preme Being upon a ſurvey of this his 


Handy-work. I here were, indeed, many 


parts of which the old Anatomiſts did not 
now the certain uſe z but as they ſaw that 
moſt of thoſe which they examined were 


adapted with admirable art to their ſe- 
veral functions, they did not queſtion 
but thoſe, whoſe ufes they could not 
determine, were contrived with the ſame 
wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. 


Since the circulation: of the blood has 


been found out, and many other great 


diſcoveries have been made by our mo- 
dern Anatomiſts, we fee new wonders in 


the human frame, and diſcern feveral-im- 


portant uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes. 
the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, 


the body of man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands 
the utmoſt teſt of examination. Tho? it 
appears formed with the niceſt wiſdom, 
upon the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it 
ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and produces 
'our ſurprize and amazement in proportion 


as we pry into it. What I haye here ſaid 


of an human body, may be applied to the 
body of every animal which has been the 
ſubject of anatomical obſervations. 
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The body of ananimal is an object ade- 
quate to our Senſes. It is a particular 
ſyſtem of providence, that lies in a nar - 
row compaſs. The eye is able to com-: 
mand it, and by ſucceſſive enquiries can 
ſearch into all its parts. Could the body 
of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the exami- 

nation of our ſenſes, were it not too big 
and diſproportioned for our enquiries, 
too unwieldy for the management of the 
eye and hand, there is no queſtion but it 
would appear to us as curious and well- 
contrived a frame as that of an human 
body. We ſhould ſee the fame conca- 
tenation and ſubſerviency, the ſame ne- 
ceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſa me beauty 
and harmony in all and every of its parts, 
as What we diſcover in the body of every 


fir le animal. ne ee 0h 
The more extended our reaſen is, and 
the more able to grapple . with immenſe 
objects, the greater ſtill are thoſe, diſco- 
veries which it makes of wiſdom and 
providence in the work of the creation. 
A Sir Jſaac Newton, who ſtands up as the 

miracle. of the preſent age, can look 
through a whole planetary ſy ſtem; con- 
ſider it in its weight, number, and mea- 
5 | | ſure; 
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ſure; and draw from it as many demon- 
ſtrations of infinite power and wiſdom, 


as a more confined underſtanding is able 
to deduce from as" en, of an I e 


body. W 2 T9JSH 10 uss 2: 

But to return 10 ou ipoculatid tl on 
anatomy. I ſhall here eonſider the fax 
brick and texture of the bodies of ani- 
mals in one particular view; which, in 
my opinion, ſhews the hand of a think- 
ing and all- wiſe Being in their formati- 
on, with the evidence of a thouſand de- 


monſtrations. I think we may lay this 
down as an inconteſted principle, that 


chance never acts in a perpetual unifor- 
mity and conſiſtence with ir ſelf. If one 
ſhould always fling the ſame number 
with ten thouſand: dice, or ſee every 
throw: juſt five times leſs, or five times 


more in number than the throw which 
immediately preceded it, who would not 
imagine there is ſome inviſible power 
which directs. the caſt? This is the pro- 


ceeding which we find in the operations 


of nature. Every kind of animal is di- 


verſified by Hwang magnitudes, each 
of which gives riſe to a different fpecies. 
Let a man trace the dog or lion-kind, 
and he will obſcrve how many of the 

works 
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uſe the ## expreſſion, in a varie Ly: of editi- 
ons. If we look into the reptile world, 
or into thoſe different kinds of animals 
that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the ſame repetitions 1 ſeveral 
ſpecies, that differ very little from one 
another, but in ſize and bulk. Vou find 
the ſame creature that is drawn at large, 
copied out in ſeveral proportions, and 
ending in miniature. It. would be tedious 
to produce inſtances of this regular con 
duct in Providence, as it would be ſu- 
perfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the 
natural hiſtory uf animals. The magni- 
ficent harmony of the univerſe. is ſuch, 
that we may obſerve innumerable diui- 
ions running upon the ſame, ground. I. 
might alſo extend this ſpeculation to the 
dead parts of nature, in which we may; 
find matter diſpoſed into many fmitar. 
ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey. of ſtars and 
planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and o- 
ther ſublunary parts of the creation. In, 
a word, Providence has ſhewn the rich- 
nels of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not on- 
ly, in the production of many original, 
ſpecies, but in the multiplicity of De- 
ſcants which it has made on every origi- 
nal ſpecies in particular. But 


But to purſue his thought ſtill farther: 


Every living creature, conſidered in it 


ſelf, has many very complicated parts, 
that are exact copies of ſome other parts 


which it poſſeſſes, and which are com- 


plicated in the ſame manner. One ehe 


would have been ſufficient for the ſubſi- 
ſtence and preſervation of an animal; but, 


in order to better his condition, we ſee 


another placed with a mathematical ex- 
act neſs in the fame moſt advantageous ſi- 


tuation, and ii every particular of the 


fame ſize and texture. Is it poſſible for 
chance to be thus delicate and uniform in 


her operations? Should a million of dice 


turn up twice together the ſame number, 
the wonder would be nothing in compa- 


riſon with this. But When, we ſee khis 


fimilitude and reſemblance. in the arm, 
the hand, the fingers; when we fee one 


half of the body entirely correſpond with 
the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, 


without which a man might have very 


well ſubſiſted; nay, when we often fee 
a ſingle part repeated an hundred times 


in the ſame body, notwithſtanding it con- 
ſiſts of the moſt. intricate weaving of 
numberleſs fibres, and thele parts differ- 


ing ſtill in magnitude, as the convenience 


2 
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of their particular fituation requires; 
fure a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of 
underſtanding, who does not diſcover- 


the Finger of God in ſo wonderful a. 


work. Thefe duplicates in thoſe parts 
of the body, without which a man might 


have very well ſubfifted, tho' not ſo well: 


as with them, are a plain demonſtration. 


of an all-wiſe contriver; as thoſe more 
numerous copyings, which are found a- 
mong the veſſels of the ſame body, are 


evident demonſtrations that they could 


not be the work of chance. Fhis argu- 


ment receives additional ſtrength, if we 


apply it to every animal and infe& with- 


in our knowledge, as well as to thoſe 


numberlefs living creatures that are ob- 
jets too minute for a human eye: and 
if we confider how the ſeveral ſpecies in 
this whole world of life reſemble one ano- 
ther in very many particulars, ſo far as 
is convenient for their reſpective ſtates of 
exiſtence: it is much more probable that 
an hundred million of dice ſhould be ca- 
ſually thrown a hundred million of times 
in the ſame number, than that the body 
of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced 
by the fortuitous concourſe of matter. 


And that the like chance ſhould ariſe in 


innu- 
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of credulity that ig not under the direc- 
tion of common ſenſe, We may carry 
this conſideration yet further, if we re- 


flect on the two ſexes in every living ſpe- 
cies, with their reſemblances to each o- 
ther, and thoſe particular diſtinctions 


that were neceſſary for the. keeping, up 


of this great world of life. 


There are many. more demonſtrations 


of a Supreme Being, and of his tranſcen- 


dent wiſdom, power and dneſs in the 


formation of the body of a living crea - 


ture, for which I 1 — my reader to o- 

ther writings, particularly to the ſixth 

book of the Poem, entitled Creation, 
where the anatomy of the human body 
is deſeribed with. great perſpicuity and 
elegagce . ' 1 have been particular on the 
thought which runs through this ſpecu- 


lation, becauſe I have not ſeen icularged 
up en oy others. F e ene 
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Jupiter oft fuodrungue vide Lican. 

I Had this morning a very valuable and 
1 kind preſent ſent me, of a tranſ- 
lated work of a maſt excellent foreign 
writer, who makes a very conſiderable 


, 
% 


figure in the learned and chriſtian world. 


It is entitled, à demonſtration of the Exi- 
fence, Wiſdom, and Omnipotence of God, 


drawn from the knowledge of nature, 


particularly of man, and fitted to the 
meaneſt capacity, by the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, author of Telemachus, and tranſ- 
lated from the Freuch by the ſame hand 
that £ngliſhed that excellent piece. This 
great author, in the writings Which he 
has before produced, has manifeſted; an 
heart full of virtuous ſentiments, great 
benevolence to mankind, as well as a ſin- 
cere and fervent piety towards his Crea- 


tor. His talents and parts are a very 
great good to the world, and it is a plea- 


ling thing to behold the polite arts ſubs 
ſervient to religion, and recommending it 
from its natural beauty. Looking over 


the letters of my correſpondents, I find 


one which celebrates this treatiſe, and 
recommends it to my readers, 7 
* 4 | 70 
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CCC 
© T Think I have ſomewhere. read, in. 
I the writings of one whom I take to 
© be a friend of yours, a ſaying which 
© ſtruck me very much, and as I remem- 
© ber it was to this purpoſe: The Exi- 
* ſience of a God is ſ far from. being a 
thing that wants to be proved, that [' 
think it the only thing of which we are 
certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt 
a eee dare ſay, you 
will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in 
mind of ſay ing ſomething on the De- 
© monſtration of the Biſhop of Cambray. 
A man of his talents views all things in 
© a light different from that in which 
c ordinary men ſee them, and the deyout 
6. diſpoſition of his foul turns all thoſe 
© talents to the improvement of the plea- 
© ſures of a good life. His ſtyle clothes 
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© philoſophy in a dreſs. almoſt poetick, 


and his readers ey in full perfection 
© the advantage, while they are reading 


©. him, of being what he is. The plea- 
© ſing repreſentation of the animal pow- 
ers in the beginning of his work, and 
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* his conſideration of the nature of man | 
with the addition of reafon, in the ſub- t 
ſequent. diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the [7 
mind a ſtrong ſatisfaction in it ſelf, and 
gratitude towards him who beſtowed 
that ſuperiority- over the brute world. 
Theſe thoughts had ſuch an effect up- 
on the author himſelf, that he has end- 
ed his diſcourſe with a prayer. This 
adoration has a ſublimity in it befitting 
his character, and the emotions of his 
heart flow from wiſdom and know- 
ledge. I thought it would be proper 
for a Saturday's paper, and have tranſ- j 
lated it, to make you a preſent of it. [ 
I have not, as the tranſlator was obli- }! 
ged to do, confined my telfto an exact 
verſion from the original, but have en- 
deavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by 
taking the liberty to render his thoughts 
in ſuch a way as I ſhould have ut- | 
tered them if they had been my own. [ 
It has been obſerved, that the private f 
letters of great men are the beſt pic- 
tures of their ſouls, but certainly their 
private devotions would be ſtill more 
inſtructive, and I know not why they 
ſhould not be as curious and entertain- 
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If you inſert this prayer, I know 
not but I may ſend you, for another 
©. occaſion, one uſed by a very great wit 
of the laſt age, which has alluſions 
to the errors ofa very wild life, and I 
believe you will think is written with 
© an uncommon ſpitit. The perſon whom 
I mean, was an excellent writer, and 
the publication of this prayer of his 
© may be, perhaps, ſome kind of anti- 

©. dote againſt the infection in his other 
vritings. But this ſupplication of the 
Biſhop has in it a more happy and un- 
<. troubled ſpirit; it is (if that is not ſay- 
Sing ſomething toe fond) the worſhip 
of an Angel concerned for thoſe who | 
5. had fallen, but himſelf ſtill in the ſtate 
6. of. glory and | innocence... The book | 
ends with an act of devotion, to this. 
O my God, if the greater number 
© of mankinddo notdiſcoyer thee in that 
6. glorioug ſhow of nature, which thou 
<- haſt, placed, before our eyes, it. is not 
6. becauſe.thou art far from every one of 
us; thou art preſent to us more than 
4. any one object which we touch with 
our hands; but our ſenſes, and the 
5. paſſions which they produce in us, turn 
| | C Out. 
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our attention from thee; Thy light 
ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, but the 
© darkneſs comprehends it not. Thou, 
O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thy 
ſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all thy works, 
but art not regarded by heedleſs and 
unthinking man. Fhe whole: creation 
talks aloud of thee, and echo's with 
the repetitions of thy holy name. But 
ſuch is our inſenſibility, that we are 
deaf to the great and univerſal voice of 
nature. Thou art every where about 
us, and within us; but we wander 
from our ſelves, become ſtrangers to 
our own ſouls, and do not apprehend 
thy preſence. O thou, who art the 
eternal foundation of light and beauty, 
who art the ancient of days, without 
beginning and without end: O chou, 
who art the life of all that truly live, 
thoſe can never fail to find thee, who 
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ſeek for thee within themfelves. | But 
alas, the very gifts which thou beſtow- 
eſt upon us, do ſo employ our thoughts, 
that they hinder us from perceiving the 


e a: 
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hand which conveys them to us. We 

live hy thee, and yet we live without 

thinking of thee; but, O Lord, what 
is life in the ignorance of thee? A dead | 
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unactive piece of matter, a flower that 
withers, a river that glides away, a pa- 
lace that haſtens to its ruin, a picture 


made up of fading colours, a maſs of 


ſhining oar, ſtrike our imaginations, 
and make us ſenſible of their Ex- 
iſtence. We regard them as objects 
capable of giving us pleaſure, not con- 
fidering that thou eonveyeſt through 


them all the pleaſure which we ima» 
gine they give us. Such vain empty 


objects that are only the ſhadows of 
Being, are proportioned to our low and 
groveling thoughts. That beauty which 
thou haſt poured out on thy creation, 


is as a veil which hides thee from our 


eyes. As thou art -a Being too pure 


and exalted to paſs through our ſenſes, 


thou art not regarded by men, who 
have debaſed their nature, and have 
made themſelves like the beaſts that 
perith. 80 infatuated are they, that, 


notwithſtanding they know what is 


wiſdom and virtue, which have nei- 


ther found, nor colour, nor {mel}, nor 


raſte, nor figure, nor any other ſenſi- 
ble quality, they candoubt of thy Ex- 
iſtence, becauſe thou art not appre- 
hended by the groſſer organs of ſenſe. 
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W retches that we are! we. conſider 
ſhadows as realities, and truth as a 
phantome. That which is nothing is 
all to us, and that Which is all appears 
to us nothing. What do we ſee in all 


nature but thee, O my God! thou, 
and only thou, appeareſt in every thing. 


When I conſider thee, O Lord, I am 
ſwallowed up and loſt in contempla- 
tion of thee, Every thing beſides thee, 
even my own exiſtence, vaniſhes and 
diſappears in the contemplation of thee, 
I am loſt to my felf, and fall into no- 
thing, when 1 think on thee, The 
man who does not ſee thee, has beheld 
nothing ; he who does not taſte thee, 
has a reliſh of nothing. His Being is 


vain, and his life but a dream. Set up 


thy ſelf, O Lord, ſet up thy ſelf that 
we may behold thee. As wax con- 
ſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoke 
is driven away, ſo let thine enemies va- 
niſh out of thy preſence. How un- 
happy is that Soul who, without the 
ſenſe of thee, has no God, no hope, 
no comfort to ſupport him? but how 
happy the man who ſearches, ſighs, and 
thirſts after thee! but he only is fully 


happy on whom thou lifteſt up the 
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© light of thy countenance, whoſe tears 
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thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys, 
in thy loving-kindneſs the completion 


of all his defiress How long, how 
long, O Lord, fhall I wait for that day, 
when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy preſence, 
fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for ever- 


more? O my God, in this pleaſing 


hope, my bones rejoice and cry out, 


W ho 1s like unto thee! my heart melts 


away, and my ſoul faints within me, 


when I look up to thee who art the 
God of my life, and my portion to all 
eternity. ene l 
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17 is very reaſonable to belieye, that 
part of che pleaſure which happy minds 
mall enjoy in a; future ſtate, will a- 

riſe from an enlarged contemplation of 

the Divine Wiſdom in the government 
of the world, and a diſcoyery of the ſe- 
cret and amazing, ſteps o. Providence, 
from the beginning. to the end of time. 

Nothing ſeems co be an entertainment 
more adapted to the nature of man, if 
we conſider that! curioſity is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſtin appetites im- 
planted in us, and that admiration is one 
of our molt pleaſing paſſions; and what 
a perpetual min of enjoyments will 
be afforded to both theſe, in a ſcene fo 

large and various' as ſhall then be laid 

H open 
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open to our view in the ſociety of ſupe- 
rior Spirits, who perhaps will join with 
It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, 
that part of the puniſhment of ſuch as 
ate excluded from blifs, may conſiſt not 
only in their being denied this privilege, 

but in having their appetites at the ſame 
time vaſtly increaſed, without any ſatis- 


purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add to 
their infelicity, and bewilder them into 
hbyrinths of error, darknefs, diſtraction, 
and uncertainty. of every thing” but their 
own evil ſtare. Milton has thus repre- 
fented the fallen Angels reaſoning to- 
gether in a kind of reſpite: from their 
rorments, and creating to themſelves a 
new diſquiet amidſt their very amuſe- 
ments; he could not properly have de- 
fcribed the ſports of condemned Spirits, 
without that caſt of horror and melan- 
choly he has ſo judicioufly mingled with 
. 8 


Others apart fat on a hill reti dj. 
In thoughts more elevate, and: reaſon d high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fute, Freewill, Foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end, in wanderinz mazes boſs. 
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In our preſent condition, which is 4 
middle ſtate; our minds are, as it were, 
chequered with truth and falſhood; and 
as our faculties are narrow and our views 
imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curio- 
ſity muſt meet with many repulſes. The 
buſineſs of mankind in this life being ra- 
ther to act than'to know, their portion 
of knowledge is dealt to them accord- 
ingly. . 3 
From hence it is, that the reaſon of 
the Inquiſitive has ſo long been exerci- 
ſed with difficulties, in accounting for 
the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil to the virtuous and the wicked in 
this world. From hence come all thoſe 
= pathetical complaints of ſo many tragi- 
cal events, which happen to the wiſe 
and the good; and of ſuch ſurprizing 
proſperity, which is often the reward of 
the guilty and rhe fooliſh ; that reaſon is 
ſomerimes puzzled, and at a loſs what to 
| pronounce upon fo myſterious a diſpen- 
lation. 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome 
fables of the Poets, which ſeem to refle& 
on the Gods as the authors of injuſtice 

and lays it down as a principle, that 
= _ what» 
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whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, 
whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any of 
thoſe: things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall 
either in life or death conduce to his 
good. "My reader will obſerve how a- 
greeable-this maxim is to what we find 
delivered by a greater authority. Seneca 
as written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this 
ſubject, in which he takes pains, after 
he doctrine of the Stoicks, to ſhew, that 
adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and 
mentions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, 
That nothing would be more unbappy than 
à man who had never known affliftion. He 
compares proſperity to the indulgence of 
a fond mother to a child, which often 
proves his ruin but the affection of the 
Divine Being ro that of a wiſe father, 
who would have his ſons exerciſed with 
labour, diſ-ppointment, and pain, that 
they may gather ſtrength, ad improve 
their fortitude. On this occaſion the 
Philoſopher riſes into that celebrated ſen- 
. tirgent, that there is not on earth a ſpec- 
tacle more worthy the regard of a Cre- 
ator intent on his works, than a brave 
man ſuperior to his ſufferings; to which 
he adds, that it muſt be a pleaſure to Ju- 
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piter himſelf ro look down from heaven, 


and ſee Cato amidft the ruins of his Cuff 
his thought will appear yer more 


reaſonable, if e confi der h uch an HN 


a ſtate of probat on, and àdverſith) #5 the 
poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the 
73 


beſt and moſt {ele& Spirits 
But what I would chieffy inſtſt on 
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here, is, that we are not at 'preſtnr ima 
| . EN. is {es i EG HIT GEE 
proper ſituation to judge of the cout» 


ſels by which Providence acts, inc U. 

little arrives at our knowledge, àhd' even 
that little we diſcern imperfectly; ot ac- 
cording, to the elegant figure ifi! Holy 
Writ, We ſee but in part, and as in'a"plafs 
darkly: It is to be conſidered; tHat Pro- 
vidence in its economy reg d e Wiſe 
ſyſtem of time and things together, fo 
that we cannot diſcover | the beauttful 
connexions between incidents which lie 
widely ſeparated in time, and by loſing 
ſo many links of the chain, cur reaſon- 
ings become broken and imperfect. Thus 
thoſe parts in the moral world which 
have not an abſolute, may yet have a 
relative beauty, in reſpect of ſome other 
parts concealed from us, bur open to his 
cye, before whom . Paſt, Preſent, and To 
E "> 3 | come, 
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come, are {et together in one point of 
view: and thoſe events, the permiſſion 
of which ſeems now to accuſe his good- 
_ neſs, may in the conſummation of things 
both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt 


his wiſdom. And this is enough to check 


our preſumption, ſince it is in vain to 
apply our meaſures of regularity to mat- 
ters of which we know neither the an- 
tecedents nor the conſequents, the be- 
ginning nor the end. 1 

I ſhall relieve my readers from this 
abſtracted thought, by relating here a 
 Zewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, which 
ſeems to be a kind of parable, illuſtra- 


ting what I have laſt mentioned. That 


great Prophet, it is ſaid, was called up 
by a voice from heaven to the top of a 


mountain; where, in a conference with 


the Supreme Being, he was permitted to 
propoſe to him ſome queſtions concern- 
in his adminiſtration of the univerſe. 
In the midft of this Divine Colloquy he 
was commanded to look down on the 
plain below. At the foot of the moun- 
rain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of 
water, at which a ſoldier alighted from 
his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner 
gone than a little boy came to the ſame 

place, 
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who N he had not ſcen it, na apy 
cals to heaven in witneſs of, his, inven 
cence. The Soldier, not believing his 
proteſtation, kills him. Maſes tell-on his 
face with horror and amazement, When 


the Divine Voice thus prevented his ex? 


Fan; Be nat ſurprized, Moſes, 
nar ask why the Judge of the whole 

© earth has ſuffer'd this thing, to c 

to pals: The child is the occahi & THAT 

© the "blood of the old man is bete bi 

© know, that the old man whom th 8 

© ſaw'ſt, was the murderer of wt child's 
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"HE famous Gratian, in his little 
book wherein he lays down max- 
ims for 4a man's advancing himſelf at 
court, adviſes his reader to affociate him- 
ſelf with the fortunate, and to fhun the 
company of the unfortunate; which not- 
ear the baſeneſs of the precept 
to an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 
uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their in- 
tereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune, 
riſes out of right or wrong meaſures and 
ſchemes of life. When I hear a man 
complain of his being unfortunate in all 
his undertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him 
for a very weak man in his affairs. In 
conformity with this way of thinking, 
Cardinal Richlieu uſed to fay, that un- 
fortunate and imprudent were but two 
words for the ſame thing. As the Car- 
dinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of 
prudence and good - fortune, his famous 
antagoniſt, the Count dOlivarez, was 
Ci:graced at the Court of Madrid, be- 
cauſe it was alledged againſt him * 
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had never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. 
This, ſays an eminent author, was nds. 
rectly accuſing him of Imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Ro- 
mans for their General upon three ac- 


Counts, as he was a man of courage, con- 
duct, and good fortune, It was, perhaps, 
for the realon above mentioned, namely, 


that a ſeries of good · fortune ſuppoſes a 
prudent management in the perſon whom 
it befalls, that not only Sylla the Dicta- 
tor, but ſeveral of the Roman Emperors 


as is ſtill to be ſeen upon their medals, 


among their other titles, gave them- 


ſelves that of Felix or fortunate. The 


Heathens, indeed, ſeem to have valued 


a man more for his good-fortune than : 
for any other quality, which I think is 
very natural for thoſe who have not a 
ſtrong belief of another world. For how 


can 1 conceive a man crowned with ma- 
ny diſtinguiſhing bleſſings, that has not 
ſome extraordinary fund of merit and 


perfection in him, which lies opento the 
Supreme Eye, tho' perhaps it is not dif- 
covered by my obſervation? M hat is the 
realon Homer's = Firgil's heroes do not 


form a reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, with- 
out the conduct and direction of ſome 


H 5 Deity? 
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Deity? Doubtleſs, - becauſe the Poets 
eſteemed it the greateſt honour to be fa- 
voured by the Gods, and thought the 
beſt way of praiſing a .man was to re- 
count thoſe tavours which naturally im- 
Plied an extraordinary merit in the per- 
ſon on whom they deſcended. 
Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments act very abſurd- 
ly, if they form their opinions of a man's 
merit from his ſucceſſes. But certainly, 
if 1 thought the whole circle of our Be- 
ing was concluded between our births 
and deaths, I ſhould think a'man's 
fortune the meaſure and ſtandard of his 
real merit, ſince Providence would have 
no opportunity of rewarding his virtue 
and perfections, but in the preſent life. 
A virtuous unbeliever, who hes under 
the preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon 
to cry out, as they ſay Brutus did a little 
before his death, O Virtus, I have wor- 
hippe thee as a ſubſtantial good, but 41 find 
thou art an empty name. + 
But to return to our firſt point: Tho? 
prudence does undoubtedly in a great 
meaſure produce our good or ill-fortune 
in the world, it is certain there are ma- 
ny unforeſeen aecidents „ 
FI Whic 
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cannot but be of Dr. Tilloifou's opinion 
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which very often pervert the (fineſt 


ſchemes that can be laid by human WIH 
dom. The race is not always te the 
ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong: No- 
thing leſs than Infinite Wiſdom can have 
an abſolute command over Fortune; the 


higheſt degree of it which man can poſ- 


ſcls, is by no means equal to fortuirous 
events, and to ſuch contingencies as may 
riſe in the proſecution of our affairs. Nay, 
it very often happens, that prudene, 
which has always in it a great mixture 
of caution, hinders a man from being fo: 

fortunate as he might ly have been 


without it. A perſon who' only ais dt 


what is likely to ſucceed, and follows. 
cloſely the dictates of human 'prudence, 


never meets with thoſe great and unfbre- 


ſeen ſucceſſes, which ate often the effect 
of a ſanguine temper, or a mere happy 
rathneſs; and this erbape may 'be the . 
reaſon, that according to the cemmen 
obſervation, Fortune, like other females, 
delights rather in as. a Yom 
than the. old. 

Upon the whole, {ſince man's tothe 
ſighted a creature, and the accidents ' 
which may happen to him ſo various; I 


My 


* 
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in another caſe, that were there any 
doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 
would be very defirable there ſhould be 
ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdom. and 
goodneſs, on whoſe direction we might 
rely in the conduct of human life, _. 
it is a great preſumption to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to our own management, 
and not to eſteem our ſelves upon any 
bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of 
heaven, than the acquiſition of our own 
prudence. I am very well pleaſed with 
a Medal which was ſtruck by Queen 
Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the 
invincible Armada, to perpetuate the 
memory of that extraordinary event. It 
is well known how the King of Spain, 
and others, who were the enemies of that 
great Princeſs, to derogate from her 
glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet 
rather to the violence of ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, than to the bravery of the Enpliſh. 
Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of looking up- 
on this as a diminution of her honour, 
valued her ſelf upon ſuch a ſignal favour 
of Providence, and accordingly in the 
reverſe of the Medal above mentioned 
has repreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, 
and falling foul upon one another, _ 

| that 
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that religious inſcription, Mavis deus & 
diſſipantun. Hie blew with 68 wind, and 
they were. ſcattered. '* 
It is remarked of a famous Grecian Ge- 
neral, whoſe name I cannot at "preſent 
recollect, and who had been a particular 
favourite of Fortune, that upon recount- 
ing his victories among his friends, he 
added at the end of ſeveral great actions, 
And in this Fortune bad no bare. After 
which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that he 
never e Ae in any thing he under» 
took. | 
1 arrogance, and a conceitedaocſl of our 
own abilities, are very ſhocking and of- 
fenſive to men of ſenſe and virtue, we 
may be ſure they are highly difpleaſing 
to that Being who delights in an humble 
mind, and 4 ſeveral of his diſpenſations 
ſeems purpoſely to ſhow us, that our 
own ſchemes or. prudence have no ſhare 
in our advancements. 

Since on this ſubject J have 2 ad- 
mitted ſeveral quotations which have oe- 
eurred to my memory upon writing this 

paper, I will conclude jt with a little Per- 
fan Fable. A drop of water fell out of a 

cloud into the fea, and finding it ſelf loft 

in lach an immenſity of fluid matter, 

broke 
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broke out into the following reflection: 
© Alas! what an inſignificant creature 
© am I in this prodigious ocean of wa- 
ters; my exiſtence is of no concern 
to the univerſe, I am reduced to a kind 
£ of nothing, and am leſs than the leaſt 
of the works of God.“ It fo happened 
that an Oiſter, which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Drop, chanced to gape 
and ſwallow it up in the midft of this its 


humble Soliloquy. The Drop, ſays the 


fable, lay a great white hardening in the 
ſhell, 'till by degrees it was ripened into 
A pearl, which fallmg into the hands of 
a Diver, after a long ſeries of adventures, 
is at preſent that 
Axed on the __ af * een dia- 
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AN, confidercd 3 in a him(elk, is a: ve- 
ry helpleſs and a very. wretched 


He is ſubject every moment to 
the — calamities and mis fortunes. 


Hie is beet with dangers on all fides, and 


ne become unhappy by numberdeis ca- 
3 ſualties, 
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ſualties, which he could not foreſee, nor 
have prevented, bad he foreſeen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are ob- 
noxious to ſo many accidents, that we 
are under the care of one who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capa- 


ble of annoying or offending us; who 


knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, 


and is always ready to beitow it on theſe 


who ask it of him. 221126 
The natural homage, which ſuch a 
creature bears to ſo infinitely wiſe and 
good a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
for the bleſſings and conveniences of 


life, and an habitual truſt in him for de- 


liverance out of all ſuch dangers and 
difficulties as may befal us. f 

The Man, who always lives in this 
diſpoſition of mind, bas not the fame 
dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractediy from this relation to the Su- 
preme Being. At the ſame time that he 
reflects upon his own weakneſs and im- 
perfection, he comforts himſelf with the 
contemplation of thoſe divine attributes, 
which are employed for his ſaſety and 
his welfare, He finds his want of _ 
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fight made up by the Omniſcience of 
him who is his ſupport. He is not ſenſi- 
ble of his own want of ſtrength, when he 
knows that his Helper is Almighty. In 
ſhorr, the perſon who has a firm truſt on 
the Supreme Being is Powerful in His 
Power, Wiſe by his Wiſdom, Happy by 
his Happineſs. He reaps the benefit of 
every Divine Attribute, and loſes his own 
inſufficiency in the fulneſs of infinite 
perfection. | 

To make our lives more eaſy to us, 
we are commanded to put our: truſt in 
him, who is thus able to relieve and ſuc- 
cour us; The Divine Goodneſs having 
made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwith- 
ftanding we ſhould have been miſerable 
had it been forbidden us. 0 

Among ſeveral motives, which might 
be made uſe of to recommend this duty 
to us, I ſhall only take notice of thoſe 
that follow. DS 

The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are 
promiled, He will not fail thoſe who 
put their truſt in him. 
But without conſidering the ſuperna- 
tural bleſſing which accompanies this 
duty, we may obſerve that: it has a na- 
tural tendency to its own reward, 1 
1 11 other 
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other words, that this firm truſt and con- 


fidence in the great Diſpoſer of all things, 


contributes very much to the getting 


clear of any affliction, or to the bearing 
it manfully. A perſon who believes he 
has his ſuccour at hand, and that he acts 
in ſight of his friend, often exerts him- 
felf beyond his abilities, and does won- 
ders that are not to be matched by one 


who is not animated with ſuch a confi» 
_ dence of ſucceſs. I could produce in- 


ftances from hiſtory, of Generals, who 
out of a belief that they were under the 


protection of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did 


not only encourage their Soldiers to do 
their utmoſt, bur have acted themfelves 
beyond what they would have done, 
had they not been inſpired by ſuch a be- 
lief. I might in the ſame manner fhew 
how ſuch a truſt in the affiſtance of an 
Almighty Being, naturally produces pa- 
tience, hope, chearfulneſs, and all other 
diſpoſitions of mind that alleviate thoſe 
calamities which we are not able to re- 


. 


move. * 15 


The practice of this virtue adminiſters 
great comfort to the mind of man in 
times of poverty and affliction, but moſt 
of all in the hour of death. When _ 
en bo | {oul 
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ſoul is hovering in the laſt moments of 
its ſeparation, when it 1s juſt cntring on 
another ſtate of Exiſtence, .to converſe 
with ſcenes, and objects, and compani- 
ons that are altogether new, what can 
ſupport her under ſuch tremblings of 
thought, ſuch fear, ſuch anxigty, ſuch 
apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 
cares upon him who firſt gave her Being, 


- who has conducted her through one 


ſtage of it, and will be * with her 

er progreſs 
through eternity? 
David has very beautifully repreſent - 
ed this ſteady reliance on God Almighty 
in his twenty third Pſalm, which is a 
kind of Paſtoral] hymn, and filled. with 
thoſe alluſions which are uſual in that 
kind of writing. As the poetry is ver: 
Exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the following Tranſlation. of it. 


. The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 


* 


. . 


0 And feed me with a Shepherd's care: 


And guard me with a watchful eye 

Ay noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 

Aud ail my midnight bours defend. 
| II. When 
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IT. 


When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads © 
My weary wand ring fteps be leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, br and ſlow, 
Amid toe verdant landskip flow. 


III. 


Tho' in the paths of death 1 tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſteadfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill; 
Thy friendly crook "ſhall give me aid, _ 
1 * =o me through rhe dreadful * 
3 > 771 NY 
= - Tho in a bare and HS way, 
Through devious lonely wilds 1 fray. 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden greens and herbage orown'd, 
And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around. © 
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RNeligentem eſſe oportet, Religioſum nefas.. 
I .hnerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 


T: is of the laſt imporaance to ſeaſon 


dhe paſſions of a child with Devo- 
tion, which ſeldom dies in a mind 
that has received an early tincture of it. 


Though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a 


while by the cares of the world, the 
heats of youth, or the allurements of 


vice, it generally breaks out and diſ- 
covers it ſelf again as ſoon as diſcre- 
tion, conſideration, age, or misfortunes 
have brought the man to himſelf. The 
fire may be covered and overlaid, but 
cannot be entirely quenched and ſmo- 
RET. on | 

A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and 
juſtice, without deyotion, is a — 
T 1216, 
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les, inſi pid condition of virtue; and is 
rather to be ſtyled Philoſophy than Reli- 
gion. Devotion opens the mind to great 
conceptions, and fills it with more ſub- 
lime ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the moſt exalted ſcience; and 
at the ſame time warms and agitates the 
Soul more than ſenſual pleafure. _ 
It has been oblerved by ſome writers, 
that man is more diſtinguiſhed from the 
animal world, by, Devotion than by Rea- 
ſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover 
in their actions ſomething like a faint 
glimmering of reaſon, though they be- 
tray in no ſingle circumſtance of their 
behaviour any thing that bears the leaſt 
affinity to devotion. It is certain, the 
propenſity of the mind to religious wor- 
ihip, the natural tendency of the ſoul to 
fly to ſome Tuperior Being for ſuccour 
in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude 
to an inviſible Superintendent which ari- 
ſes in us upon receiving any extraordina- 
ry and unexpected good fortune, the acts 
of love and admiration with Which the 


thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully tranſ- 
pro in meditating upon the Divine 


erfections, and the univerſal concur- 
rence of all the nations under heaven in 
e e 


162 The Wos EHI of God. 
N the great article of adoration, plainly 
mme that devotion or religious worſhip 
1 muſt be the effect of a tradition from 
ſome firſt founder of mankind, or that 
it is conformable to the natural light of 
reaſon, or that it proceeds from an in- 
ſtinct implanted in the ſoul it felf. For 
my part, I look upon all theſe to be the 
concurrent cauſes, but which ever of 
them ſhall be aſſigned as the principle 
of Divine Worſhip, it manifeſtly points 
= a Supreme Being as the firſt author 
OT 1c. | : 
I may take ſome other opportunity 
of conſidering thoſe particular forms and 
| methods of devotion which are taught 
us by Chriſtianity; but ſhall here obſerve 
into what errors even this Divine Prin- 
ciple may ſometimes lead us, when it 1s 
not moderated by that right reaſon which 
was given ns as the guide of all our 
ations. f 1 125 * 
The two great errors into which a 
miſtaken devotion may betray us, are 
Enthuſiaſm and Superftition. 
"There is not a more melancholy ob- 
ject than a man who has his head turned 
with religious enthuſiaſm i perſon that 
is crazed, chö' with pride or malice, is 
05 a ſight 
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a ſight very mortifying to human na- 
ture; bur when the diftemper ariſes from 
any indifcreer fervors of devotion, or too 
intenſe an application of the mind to its 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſ- 
ſion in a more particular manner. © 
may however learn this leſſon from it, 
that ſince devotion it ſelf (which one 
would be apt to think. could not be too 
warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its 
heats are tempered with caution and pru- 
dence, we ſhould be particularly careful 
to keep our reaſon as cool as poffible, 
and to guard our ſelves in all parts' of life 
againſt the influence of paſſion, imagina- 
tion, and conſtitution. . 
Devotion, when it does not lie under 

the check of reaſon, is very apt to de- 
generate into Enthuſiaſm. hen the 
mind finds her felf very much inflamed 
with her devotions, ſhe is too much in- 
clined to think they are not of her own 
kindling, but blown up with fomething 
Divine within her. If ſhe indulges this 
thought too far, and humours the grow- 
ing paſſion, ſhe ar laſt flings her ſelfinto 
1maginary raptures and ecftafies; and 
when once ſhe fancies herſelf 'under the 
influence of a Divine Impulſe, it is no 
| wonder 
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wonder if ſhe ſlights human ordinances, 
and refuſes. to comply with any eſta- 
bliſhed form of religion, as thinking her 
ſelf directed by a much ſuperior guide. 
As Enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in 
devotion, Superſtition is the exceſs not 
only. of devotion, but of religion in ge- 
neral; according to an old Heathen ſay- 
ing, quoted by Aulus Gelliys, Religenten 
efje oportet; - Religioſum nefas; A man 
ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious; 
for as the author tells us, Nigidius ob- 
ſerved upon this paſſage, that the Latin 
words which terminate in us generally 


imply, vitious characters, and the having 

of any quality to an exceſss. 
An Enthuſiaſt in religion is like an ob- 
ſtinate clown, a ſuperſtitious man like an 
inſipid courtier. Enthuſiaſm has ſome- 
thing in it of madneſs, Superſtition of 
folly. Moſt of the Sects that fall ſhort 

of the Church of England have in them 
ſtrong tinctures of Enthuſiaſm, as the 
Roman Catholick Religion is. one huge 
over- grown body of childiſh and idle Su- 
WWW 
The Roman Catholick Church ſeems 
indeed irrecoverably loſt in this particu- 
lar. If an abſurd dreſs or behaviour be 
12 J da. 
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introduced in the world, it will ſoon be 
found out and diſcarded: On the con- 
trary, a habit or ceremony, tho' never 
ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary 
in the Church, ſticks in it for ever. A 
Gothic Biſnop, perhaps, thought it pro- 
per to repeat ſuch a form in ſuch parti- 
cular ſhoes or ſlippers; another fancied 
ir would be very decent if ſuch a part 
of publick devotions were performed 
with a Mitre on his head, and a Croſier 


in his hand: To this a brother. Van- 


dal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antick 
dreſs, which he conceived would allude 
very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, 
till by degrees the whole office has de- 
enerated into an empty ſhow. | 
Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and in- 
convenience of theſe ceremonies z but in- 
Read of reforming, perhaps add others, 
which they think more fignificant, and 
which take poſſeſſion in the ſame man- 
ner, and are never to be driven out after 
they have been once admitted. I have 
feen the Pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was 
buſied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, according to the different 
parts he was to act in tige. 
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Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of 
mankind, and omamental to human na- 
ture, ſetting aſide the inſigite advantages 
ich aziſc from it, 28 a ſlrong ſteady 
maſculine piety; but Enthuſiaſm and Su- 
Perſtition are the weakneſſes of human 
reaſon, that expole us to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of laddels, and ſink us evnn be- 
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Idolatry may be looked upon a8 ano- 
ther error ariſing from miſtaken Devo- 
tion; bur becauſe refle ions on chat ſlib- 
je& would be of no we to an Engliſh 
en N not g _—_ it. * 2365, 
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omnibus i in terris, que ſunt 4 Gadibus TI 

" Auroram & Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 

Vera bona, 1 illis mulium diuurſa, remota 
Erroris nabula . | Juy. 


Ian g Saturday s paper I laid down 
ſome thoughts upon Devotion in ge- 
neral, and ſhall here ſhew what were 
the notions of the moſt reſined Heathens 
on this ſubject, as they are repreſented 
in Plato's dialogue upon Prayer, enti- 
tuled, Alcibiades the Second, which doubt- 
leſs gave occaſion to Favers!'s tenth Sa- 


tyr, 


it i- 


Ja- 
Vr, 
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ryr; and: to the ſocond Satyr of Purſtus; as 


the laſt of itheſe authors has almoſt tran» 


ſoribed the preceding dialogue, enti- 
ruled} Moiliades The Firſt,” in his fourth 
Saty i. frau au g NE ä 
The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon 
Prayer, are Sooratos and Alcibiades; and 
the ſubſtance of it (When drawn toge- 


ther out of the intricacies and digreſſi- 


ons) as follows. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, 
as he was going to his devotions, and 
obſerving -his eyes to be fixed upon the 
earth with great ſeriouſneſs and attenti- 
on, tells him, that he had reaſon to be 
thoughtful on that occaſion, ſince it was 
poſſible for a man to bring down evils 
upon himſelf by his own Prayers, and 
that thoſe things which the Gods ſend 
him in anſwer to his petitions might 
turn to his deſtruction: This, ſays he, 
may not only happen when a man prays 
for what he knows is miſchievous in its 
own nature, as Oedipus implored the Gods 
to ſow diffenſion between his ſons, but 
when he prays for what he believes 
would be for his good, and againft what 
he believes would be to his detriment. 


= This the Philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſſa- 
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rily happen among us, ſince moſt men 
are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or 
Paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing 
duch things as are really beneficial to 
them. For an inſtance, he asks Alci- 


viades, Whether he would not be tho- 
roughly pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God 


to whom he was going to addreſs him- 
{clt, ſhould promiſe to make him the ſo- 
vereign of the whole earth? Alcibiades 
anſwers, That he ſhould: doubtleſs look 
upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt fa- 
vdur that could be beſtowed upon him. 
Socrates then asks him, If after receiving 
this great favour he would be contented 
to loſe his life? or if he would receive 
it though he was ſure he ſhould make 


an ill uſe of it? To both which queſti- 
ons Alcibiades anſwers in the negative. 
| Socrates then ſhews him, from the ex- 


amples of others, how theſe might pro- 
bably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. 
He then adds, That other reputed pieces 
of good fortune, as that of having a ſon 


or Procuring the higheſt Poſt in a go- 


vernment, are ſubject to the like fatal 
conſequences; which nevertheleſs, ſays 
he, men ardently deſire, and would not 


fail to pray for, if they thought their 


prayers 
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| prayers might be effetual for dhe wow. 


raining of them. 3 
Having" eſtabliſhed whis' wich! point, 


4 


That all the moſt apparent bleſſings in 
this life are obnoxious to ſuch dreadful 
eonſequences, and? that no man knows 
what in its events would prove to him a 
bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches AO 
after what manner he ought to pray. 

In the firſt place, he recommends: es) 
him, as the -modeÞ of his devotions; a 
ſhort prayer, which a Get Poet com- 
poſed for the uſe of his! friends, in the 
following words; O Jupiter, give us thoſe 
things which are good for us, whether they 
are ſuch things as vu pray for, or ſuch” 
things as we do not pray for; and remove 
from us thoſe things which are burt fui, 
155 5 ebay" are 1 e wh . %. pray 


* the o place, ea TA Diſciple 
may ask ſuch things as are expedient for 
him, he-ſhews him, that it-is abſolutely 

neceſſary” to apply himſelf to the ſtudy 
of true wiſdom, and to the knowledge 
of that which is his chief good, and the 
moſt ſuitable to ns excellency of his 
nature. 


I 3 1 


x70 The WorksSnire of God. 
In the third and laſt place he informs 
him, that the beſt methods he could 
make uſe of to draw down bleſſings up- 
on himſelf, and to render his prayers ac- 
ceptable, would be to live in a con- 
fant practice of his duty towards the 
Gods, and towards. men. Under this 
head he very much recommends a form 
of Prayer the Lacedemonians made ule of, 
in which they petition the Gods, 0 give 
them all good things, ſo long as they were 
virtuous. Under this head likewiſe he 
gives a very remarkable account of an 
Oracle to the following purpoſe. 

When the Aibenians in the war with. 
the Lacedemonians received many defeats. 
both by ſea and land, they ſent. a meſſage 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon,” to ask 
the reaſon: why they who erected ſo ma- 
ny temples to the Gods, and adorned 
them? with. ſuch collly offerings; Why 
they whe. had inſtituted fo many feſti- 
vals,. and accompanied them with ſuch: 
pomps and ceremonies; in ſhort, why 
they Mh had flaia ſo many Hecatombs 
at their altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful 
than the Lacedemoniaus, who fell fo ſhort 
of them in all theſe particulars. Te this, 
ſays he, the Oracle made the following 
3 | 1 1 
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reply; I am betrer pleaſed with the prayer 
7 the: Lacedemonians tban ' with all iht 


 oblations of the Greeks. As this prayer 


implied and encouraged, virtye:in theis 
who made it; the: Philoſopher proceeds 
to ſhew how the moſt vicious man migh 
be devout, fo far as victims could ,make 
him, but that his Offerings were regand⸗ 
ed by the Gods as bribes, and his peti- 
tions as blaſphemies. Helikewiſe quotes 


on this occaſion two verſes out g Hamer, 


in which the Poet ſays, That theoleent 
of the Trojan Sacrifices was carried up ta 
heaven. by the winds; but that it Wes 
not acceptable to the Gods, hn Were 
diſptcatea with Priam and all his Fegphg., 

The comelufton ot this dialagur vl es 
ry remarkable. Sorrates having aeter vid 
Alcibiades from the prayers and Her iſice 
which he was going. to offer, by iet ting 
forth the above-mentioned, Giflicatties of 
perfor that duty as he oughts. adds 
theſe words, He maſt ps —. 04:7. till 
ſuch time as'we may leurm how we ought 10 
behave” aur fees. towards: the Gods, ad 
towards mex. But: when will::thawvitime 
come, fays Alciiauem and who is it will 
inſtruct us? For I would fain ſre this 
man, whoever be: is. It is one, lays 
14 Socrates,, 
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Socrates,: who takes care of you; buta 
Homer tells us, that Minerva removed the 
miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that he 
might plainly difcover both. Gd and 
men; ſo the darkneſs that hangs upon 
your mind muſt be removed, before you 
are able to ditcern what is good and 
what is evil. Let him remove from my 
mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and 


what elſe he pleaſes; I um determined 


to refuſe nothing he fhall order me, 
whoever be is, ſo that. 1 may become the 
better man by it. The remaining 

ot this dialogue is ; very obſcure: There 
is ſomething in it that would make us 
think Socrates hinted at himſelf, when he 
fpoke of this Divine Teacher Who was 
to come into the world, did he not own 
that he himſelf was in this reſpect as 
much at a loſs, and in as en diſtreſs as 
the reſt of mankinß. m 
„Some learned: men ook 8 


eoncluſion as a prediction of our Savi- 


our, or at leaſt that Socrates, like the 
High- prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, 
and pointed at chat Divine Teacher who 
was to come into the world ſome ages 
after him. However that may be, we 


1 — this great Philoſopher ſaw, by -o 
ight 
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light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to 


the goodneſs of the Divine Nature, to 


ſend a Perſon into the world who ſhould: 
inſtruct mankind in the duties of reli- 
gion, and, in particulars. reach them. how 
to Pray. 

Whoever reads this bled of Plato S: 
diſcourſe on Prayer, will, I believe, na- 
turally make this reflection, That the 
great Founder of our religion, as well by 
his. own example, as in the form of 
prayer which he taught his diſciples, did 
not only keep up to thoſe rules which 
the light, of nature had ſuggeſted to this: 
great Fhiloſopher, „ but inſtructed his 


diſciples in the whole extent of this duty, 


as well as of all others. He directed them 
to the proper object of adoration, and. 
taught them, 1 to the third rule 
above- mentioned, to apply themſelves to 
him in their cloſets, without ſhow or 
oſtentation, and to worſhip him in ſpirit 
apd in truth. As the Lacedemonians in their. 
form of Prayer. implored the Gods in ge- 
neral to give them all good things ſo 
long as they were virtuous, we ask in 
particular hat our offences may be furgiven 
as we forgive thoſe of others: If we look. 


into, the ſecond Rule which Socrates has 
EF pre- 


OOO 00 OV OA GEO 4%” it OOO ee a 


ray a 0 
Sein gil 1 5 
Omniſcience to wie what is really 
ſach. If we look 158 the firft of Socrates 
his rules of prayer, in which he recotts 
mends the ove-taenitiotice: form of the 
ancient Poet, we find that form not only 
comprehended, but very much improved 
in the petition, wherein we pray to the 
Supreme Being that his Will may be done. 


which is of the ſame force with that 
form 


Ft pretidedſ nam "Phat ve Mou d ap- 
ll our fefves hy, the knowledge of ſuch 
Ml! chings as are beſt för us, this te id ex · 
"| hined ar Rarge in che doctrines of the 
1 ofpel; Where we are taugfre in foreral 
. inſtances to regard thoſe rhings as curſes, 
we. which appear as bleffings in the eye of 
Bi the world; and ori the cohtfarys' to e- 
Nt ſteem thoſe things as bleflings, which to 
14 the generality of mankin eurc as 
my curſes. Thus in the form ieh ir pre- 
Uh: fcribed to us we only pray for that hap- 
1h pinefs wh ch is our chief good, and the 
Fi great end of our Exiftence, when we pe- 
1 rition the Supreme my for the coming 
1 F his bins. being folicitous for no 
1 ather 1 bplefſitig bot oor 1 N 
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form which our Savjour, nec m_ els 


5gnomins b dearks; T4 
my — 8 11 8 
henſive petition is the moſt humble, as 


well as the molt; prudent, that, can be 


offered up from the creature to his 
en = ſuppoſes the Supreme Be- 
wills nothing but what is for our 

— and that he knows beer —.— 
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Eligion may be conſidered: er 
R two general heads. The firſt com- 


prehends what we are to believe, 
the other hat we are to practiſe. By 
thoſe things which we are to believe, [ 
mean whatever is revealed to us in the 
Holy Writings, and which we could not 


have obtained the knowledge of by the 
light of nature; by che things which we 


are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties 
to which we are directed by reaſon or 
natural religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh by the name of Faith, the ſe- 
cond by that of Morality. 


If we look into the more ſerious part 


of mankind, we find many who lay ſo 
great 
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man ſhould be dess ive it in — — 


theſe particulars, as will be very evident 


to thoſe who conſider the benefits which 


ariſe from each of them, and which. 1 


Notwithſtanding this general diviſion 
of Chriſtian duty into morality and faith, 
and that they have both their peculiar ex- 
cellencies, the firſt has the F 
in ſeveral reſpects. - 

Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of mo- 
rality (as J have ſtated the notion of it) 
is of 2 fixt eternal nature, and will en- 
dure when faith ſhall fail, and be loſt 1 in 
conviction. k 21 / 

Secondly, + nnn a Perſon may be qua- 
lified to do greater good to mankind, 
and become more bene ficial to the world, 


by morality, without faiths: than by. faith 


without morality. 

Thirdly, Becaule morality gives a grea- 
ter perfection to human nature, by qui- 
eting the mind, moderating the paſſions, 
and advancing the happineſs. of every 
man in his private capacity. ' _ | 
 Fourthly, 
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morality. 


by Advantages of Nxvxt anion 
Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality 


is muek more cerrain than; that of faith, 
all the eiviliged nations of the world 


agreeing in the great points of mora- 4 
Rey, as' much a8. e differ in un of 


faith. 


fo malignant 4 nature as. immorality; 
or to put the ſame reaſon in another 
light, becauſe it is generally od, there 


tray be ſalvation for a vittuous Infidel, 


(particularly in the eaſe of invinchble 
ignorance) bur Nour for a vicious Be- 
liever. . enibt of AA 


Srethlys: Decanſe: ith Genin: to draw 
its principal, if not all its excellenty, 


from the influence it has upun morality; 


as we ſhall ſee more at large; 46 we gon 
ſider wherein conſiſts the e 70 
faith, or the belief of revealed: neligion ; 3 


and this I think is „ 


Firft, In explainiug ad eurrying to 


| greater an ſeveral. " pointy of: wor- ö 


lity. 16% wat! 6 
Secondly, In finnifing-cow and — 
ger motives te n ThE Prone: of 


Thirdly, In giving os more amiable 


"_ of the Supreme Being, more en- 


dearing 


E. bh, Beezuſe-\infideliry is not of 4 


A wel > rv eh Haw ot ay 


| hy on buy: ry of; hays ft OS ten, Wis, hey bel, twin. + 


dea notions * one e ink 2 
truer ſtate of our ſelves both in regard 
to the gerader and Lilkneſs of our na- 
ture c ποC̈ een 

 Fourthly,. By ſhewing us che blackneſs 
and deformity of vice, which in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very great, that 
he who is poſſeſſed of all perieGiont and 
the Sovereign Judge-of it, is reprefented 
by ſeveral ef our: Divines as hating fin to 
whe ſame degree chat te Toves the Sacred 
Perfoh whe was” made the” Pere 
of it. . 

Fifebiy, In being the ordinary and pre- 
feribed method making orabey Go 
fectuaF to-falvartort. n 

I have only welch m theſe — | 
heads, Which every one who! is convers 
prog in diſcourſes r narure will ea⸗ 
on; fily enlarge own thoughts 
and draw belag from them which 
eto may be uſcfuV'ty- Min i the conduct of 
wr 3 his life. One F am fore is" © obvious, 
that be cannot miſs ir, namely, that 1 
man cannot be perfect in his cheme of 
morality, who does not ſtrengthen and 


ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian 
faith. | 


Beſides 
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Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or 
three other maxims which I think we 
may deduce from what has been ſaid. | 

Firft, That we ſhould he particularly 

_ cautious. of making any thing an article 
of faith, which does not contribute to 
the confirmation or Amproveneng of mo- 4 
rality. 1 

Secondly, That no article of fink: can 
be true and authentick, which weakens v 

or ſubverts he practical part of religion, | r. 
ng what I have hitherto. called em. f. 

A 2 

Thirdly, That the; greateſh Coiend: of v 
morality, or naturab religion, aten a 
ſibly apprehend any danger from 2 
cing Chriſtianity, as it is —— — i 23 
and uncorrupt in the doctrines o Our na-· | 2 
tional Church. #7 | 

There is likewiſe de e "hich k 
I think may be drawn from the forego- Jo 
ing conſiderations, Which is this, that t. 
we ſhould; in all, dubious points, conſi- u 
der any alt IF conſequences that may ariſe 
from thera, ſoppoſig they. ſhould-be er- 
roneous, before we © give op our aſſent to 
them. TE 

For example, in that Aide point 

of perſecuting men for conſcience ſake, 

beſides 
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o or beſides the imbittering their minds with 
we hatred, indignation, and all the vehe- 
d. mence of reſentment, and enſnaring them 
larly to ptofeſs What they do not believe; we 
ticle ¶ cut them off from the pleaſures and ad- 
e to vantages: of ſociety, afflict their bodies, 
mo- diſtreſs their fortunes, hurt their reputa- 

525 tions, ruin their families, make their lives 
paintul, or put an end to them Sure 
when, I ſee ſuch dreadful conſequences 
riſing from a principle, IL would. be a8 
fulty convinced of: the truth of it, as of 
a mathematical demonſtration, before I 
would venture to act upon it, or make it 
a part of my religion 

In this caſe the injury done our neigh- 
bour is plain and evident, che principle 
that puts us upon doing it, of a dubious 
and diſputable nature. Morality; ſeems. 
highly violated, by the one, and whether .-*, 
or no a zeal for what a man, thinks the 
true ſyſtem of faith may juſtify it, is very 
uncertain. I cannot but think, if our 
religion produce charity, as well as zeal, 
it will not be tor ſhewing it ſelf hy, ſuch 
cruel. inſtances. But, to conclude with 
the words of an excellent author, Ve 
have juſt enough religion to make us hate, but: 
not enough to make. us loue one another... G; 
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| Socrates apud Ten. 1 


T was the common boaſt of the Hes- 
then Philoſophers, that by the effica- 
ey of their 2 doctrines, they made 
human nature reſemble the Divine. How 
much miſtaken ſoever they might be in 
the ſeveral means they propoſed for this 
end, it muſt be owned that the deſign 
was great and glorious. The fineſt works 
of invention and imagination are of ve- 
ry little weight, when put in the ba- 
lance with what reſines and exalts the 
rational mind. Loxginus excuſes Homer 
very handſomly, when he'fays the Poet | 
made his Gods like men, that he might 
make his men appear like the Gods: 
Bur it muſt be allowed that feveral of 
che ancient Philoſophers acted, as Cicero 
_ withes: Homer had done; they endeavour- 
ed rather to make men hike. n, than 
Gods like Ng PESTS 87 | 
According to this. general maxim in 
philoſophy, ſome of chem have endea- 
voured to place men in fuck a ftate of 
Pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as _ 
vainly 
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yainly imagined the happineſs. of the Su- 
— Belag to conſiſt m. On the other 
hand, the maſt, virtuous ſect of Philo- 
ſophers have created a chimerical wiſe 
man, whom they made exempt from-paſ- 
ſion and pain, and thought it enough to 
pronounce him All-ſufficient. 5 | 
This laſt character, when diveſted of 
the glare of human philoſophy that ſur- 
XZ rounds it, ſignifies no more, than that 
2 2 good and wiſe man ſhould ſo arm him- 
ſelf with patience, as not to yield tame- 
ly to the violence of paſſion and pain; 
that he ſhould: learn fo to ſuppreſs and 
contract his deſires asto have few wants 
and that he ſhould cherifh ſo many vir- 
tues in his ſoul, as to have a perpetual 
2 fource' of pleaſure in himſelff. 
The Chriſtian religion requires, that, 
after having framed the belt Idea, we 
are able, ob the Divine Nature, it ſhould 
be our next care to conform our” ſelves 
do it, as far as our imperfrctions wilb per- 
mit. I might mention ſeveral. paſſages 
min the Sacred Wrieings on this head, to 
which I might add many maxims and 
vwiſe ſayings of moral Authors among 
rhe Greeks and Nemans. 
4 5.2936, io a mi Dan 
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184 Advantigerof REeveELweion 
I ſhall only inſtance: a remarkable paſ- 
fage, to this purpoſe, out of Jalian's 
Ceſars. The Emperor having reprefent- 


ed all the Roman Emperors,” with Alen 
ander the Great, as paſſing in review be- 
fore the Gods, and ſtrivmg for the ſu- 
periority, lets them all drop; excepting, þ* 


Alexander, Fulius Ceſar, Auguſtus Ceſar, 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Conſtantine. 


Each of theſe great heroes of antiquity | 4 
lays in his claim for the upper place; 


and, in order toit, ſets forth his actions 
after the moſt advantageous manner. But 
the Gods, inſtead of being dazzled with 
the luſtre of their actions, enquire, by 


Mercury, into the proper motive and go- 


verning principle that influenced them 


throughout the whole ſeries of their 
lives and exploits. Alexander tells them, 


That his aim was to conquer: Julius 
Caſar, That his was to gain the higheſt 
poſt in his country; Auguſtus, Lo govern 


well; Trajan, That his was the ſame as 


that of Alexander, namely, to conquer. 
The queſtion, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great 


modeſty, Thar it had always been his cart 
to imitate the Gods. This conduct ſeems 


to have gained him the moſt votes _ 
Hl 14 —_— bell 
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beſt place in the whole affembly. Mar- 
cus Aurelius being afterwards asked to ex- 
plain himſelf, declares, That, by imita- 
ting the Gods, he endeavoured to imi- 
tate them in the uſe of his underſtanding, 
and of all other taculties; and in parti- 
cular, That it was always his ſtudy to 
have as few wants as poſſible in him- 
ſelf, and to do all the good he could to 
others. 5 | 
Among the many methods by whic 
revealed religion has advanced morality, 
this is one, That it has given us a more 
juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom 
every reaſonable creature ought to imi- 
tate. The young man, in a heathen 
Comedy, might juſtify his lewdneſs by 
the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 
was ſcarce any erime that might not be 
by thoſe” notions of the 
Deity which prevailed among the com- 
mon people in the heathen world. Re- 
vealed religion ſets forth a proper ob- 
who is 
the pattern, as well as the ſource, of all 
ſpiritiual perfection 
While we remain in this life, we are 
ſubject to innumerable tem ptations, which, 
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II a uſual wich polemical writers to 
object all de ſigns to their adverſaries. | 
into ſatyr, 


which, inſtead of ſhewing an error in! 


This turns their 


the underſtanding, tends only to expoſe 


the morals of thaſe they write agzintt, |* 


I ſhall not act after this manner with re- 


ſpedt to the Fre- tbinters. Virtue, and the f 
happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends 


which all men ought to promote, and 
ſome of that Set would be thought to 
have at heart above the reſt of mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that pro- 
ſeſhon to carry on a good defign in the 


ſimplicity of their hearts, and according 


0 


wy" Thing 
£ 8³ 4 


ing. In the next life we meet with no- 
thing to ex cite our inclinations that doth IT 
not deſerve them. I fhall therefbre dil- 
miſs my reader with this maxim, vz. 
Our bappiniſs in ibis world progteds" fron | 
the /uppreeon-of our deſires, but in the nent. 
Word from thegratification of tbem. 
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to their beſt knowledge, yet it is much 


to be feared, thoſe | well-meaning ſouls, 
while.they; endeavoured to recommend 
virtue, have in reality been advancing 
the intereſts of vice, which as I take to 
proceed from their ignorance of human 
nature, we may hope, hen they become 
ſenſible of their miſtake, they will, in 


conſequence of thar beneficent principle 
they pretend to act upon, reform their 


practice for the future. 


The Sages. whom I have in my eye 
ſpeak of virtue as the moſt amiable thing 


in the world; but at the ſame time that 


they extol her Beau 15 they take care to 
leflen her Portion. Such innocent crea- 


tures are they, and ſo great ſtrangers to 
the world, that they think this a likely 


method to inoreaſe che number of her 


Jadmirer s. 


Virtue has in her felf che moſt en- 
Saging charms; and Chriſtianity, as it 
places her in the ſtrongeſt light, and 


adorned with all her native attractions, 


ſo it kindles a new fire in the ſoul, by 
adding to them the unutterable rewards 
which attend her votaries in an eternal 
ſtate. Or if there are men of a Saturnine 
and heavy complexion, who are not ea- 
f N ſily 
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fily lifted” up by hope, there is the pro» 
ſpect of everlaſting puniſhment to agitate 
their ſouls, anii trighten them into the 
practice of virtue, and an averſion from 
ä 1 
Whereas your ſober Fres- rhinkers tell 
you, that virtue indeed is beautiful, and 
vice deformed: the former deſerves your 
love, and the latter your abhorrence; 

but then, it is for their own ſake, or on“ 

account of the good and evil which im- 

mediately attend them, and are inſepa- 
rable from their reſpective natures. As 

for the immortality of the Soul, or eter-. 

nal puniſhments and rewards, thoſe arc 1 

openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpici- | 
ous by the moſt fly and laboured arti- 
fice. : 
I will not ſay, cheſe: men a& tundbe 2 
rouſly in the cauſe of virtue; but, will 
any ons deny, that they at fooliſhly, Þ* 
who pretend to advance the intereſt of 
it by deſtroying or weakening' the ſtrong- 
eſt motives to it, which are accommo- 
dated to all capacities, and fitted to work 
en all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe 
alone which can affect _ a generous | 
and exalted e | - 
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- Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſi- 
on themſelves, and unacquainted with the 
force it hath on the minds of others, 
who can imagine that the meer beauty of 
fortitude, temperance and juſtice, 1s ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain the mind of man in a 
ſevere courſe of ſelf-denial againſt all the 
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your] temprations of prefent profit and ſen- 
rence; ſuality. | | 


or on It is my opinion the Freezhinkers ſhould 
h im- be treated as a ſet of poor ignorant 
nſepa· creatures, that have not ſenſe to diſco- 
;. AF ver the excellency of religion; it being 
r eter-Þ WY evident thoſe men are no witches, nor 
fe are likely to be guilty of any deep deſign, 
uſpici- who proclaim aloud to the world, that 
d arti- | they. have leſs motives of honeſty than 
| the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects; who 
eache- |Y have all the inducements to the exerciſe 
it, will! of any virtue which a PFreethinker can 
5liſhly, FE poſlibly have, and beſides, the expecta- 
reſt of tion of never-ending happineſs or miſery 
trong- as the conſequence of their choice. 
ommo- Are not men actuated by their paſſi- 
o work ons; and are not hope and fear the moſt 
; thoſe powerful of our paſſions? and are there any 
-nerous #Y objects which can rouſe and awaken our 

hopes and fears, like rhoſe proſpeCts that 
warm and penetrate the heart of a Chri- 

PT K {tian, 


Surely 
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ſtian, but are not regarded by a Free- 
thinker. 1 ; n 
It is not only a clear point, that a 


Chriſtian breaks through ſtronger en- 


gagements whenever he ſurrenders him- 
{elf to commit a criminal action, and is 


ſtung with a ſharper remorſe after it, 


than a Free-thinter; but it ſhould even 
ſeem that a man who believes no future 


| ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in being tho- 


roughly honeſt. For what reaſon is there 
why ſuch a one ſhonld poſtpone his own 
private intereſt or pleaſure to the doing 
his duty? If a Chriſtian foregoes ſome 

reſent advantage for the ſake of his con- 


1cience, he acts accountably, becaule it 


is with the view of gaining ſome greater 


— * * 
2 * 


future good. But he that, having no ſuch 


view, ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny 
himſelf a preſent good in any incident 
where he may fave appearances, is alto- 
gether as ſtupid as he that would truſt 
him at ſuch a juncture. 1 
It will perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue is 
her own reward, that a natural gratifi- 
cation attends good actions, which is a- 
lone ſufficient to excite men to the per- 
formance of them. But although there 
is nothing more lovely than virtue, i 
0 the 
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che practice of it is the ſureſt way to ſolid 
natural happineſs, even in this life; yet 
ritles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures, 
are more ardently fought after by moſt 
men, than the natural gratifications of a 
reaſonable mind; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that virtue and innocence are not 
always the readieſt methods to attain that 


ſort of happineſs. Beſides, the fumes of 


paſſion muſt be allayed, and reaſon muſt 
burn brighter than ordinary, to enable 
men to ſee and reliſh all the native beau- 
ties and delights of a virtuous life. And 
tho' we ſhould grant our Free-thinkers to 
be a ſet of refined ſpirits, capable only 


of being enamoured of virtue, yet what 


would become of the bulk of mankind 
who have grols underſtandings, but live- 
ly ſenſes and ſtrong paſſions? What a 
deluge of luſt, and fraud, and violence 
would in a little time overflow the whole 
nation, if theſe wile advocates for mora- 
lity were univerſally hearkened to? Laſt- 
ly, opportunities do ſometimes offer in 
which a man may wickedly make his 
tortune, or indulge a pleaſure, withour 
tear of temporal damage, either in repu- 
tation, health, or fortune. In ſuch caſes 
what reſtraint do they lie under who have 
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no regards beyond the grave? the in ward 


compunctions of a wicked, as well as 


the joys of an upright mind, being 
grafted on the ſenſe of another ſtate. 
The thought, hat our Exiſtence ter- 
mnates with this life, doth naturally check 
the ſoul in any generous purſuit, con- 
tract her views, and fix them on tem- 
porary and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones the 
reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble and heroick 


ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind to the 


ſlavery of every prelent paſſion. The 
wiſe Heathens of antiquity were not ig- 


norant of this; hence they endeavoured 
by fables, and conjectures, and the glim- 


merings of nature, to poſſeſs the minds 
of men with the belief of a future flare, 
which has been ſince brought to light 
by. the Goſpel, and is now moſt incon- 
ſiltently decry'd by a few weak men, 
who would have us believe that they 
promote Virtue by turning Religion in- 
to ridicule. 5 


ES 
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Mens agitat melem ———— , + TE 


T2 one who regards things with a 
philoſophical eye, and hath a Soul 
capable of being delighted with the ſenſe 
that truth and knowledge prevail among 
men, it mult be a grateful reflection to 
think that the ſublimeſt truths, which 
among the Heathens only here and there 


one of brighter parts and more leiſure 


than ordinary could attain to, are now 
grown familiar to the meaneſt inhabitants 
of theſe nations. | 

Whence came this ſurprizing change, 
that regions formerly inhabited by igno- 


rant and ſavage people ſhould now out- 


Mine ancient Greece, and the other caſtern- 
countries, ſo renowned of old, in the 
moſt elevated notions of theology and 
morality? Is it the effect of our own 
parts and induſtry? Have our common 


mechanicks more refined underſtandings 


than the ancient Philoſophers? It is ow- 
ing to the God of truth, who came 
down from heaven, and condeſcended to 
be himſelf our Teacher. It is as we are 
Chriſtians, that we profeſs more excel- 
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lent and divine truths than the reſt of 
. | 1 
If there be any of the Free- thinbers 
who are not direct Atheiſts, Charity 


would incline one to believe them igno- 


rant of what is here advanced. And it 
is for their information that I write this 
paper, the deſign of which is to com- 
pare the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of 
the Being and Attributes of a God, 
with the groſs notions of the heathen 
world. Is it poffible for the mind of 
man to conceive a more auguſt idea of 
the Deny than is ſet forth in the holy 
Scriptures? I ſhall throw together ſome 
paſſages relating to this ſubject, which I 
propole only as philoſophical ſentiments, 


TERS = 


to be conſidered by a Freetbinker. — | 1 


„ 'Tho' there be that are called Gods, 
yet to us there is but one God. He 
© made the Heaven, and Heaven of Hea- 
« vens, with all their Hoſt; the earth 
and all things that are therein; the 
© ſeas and all that is therein; He ſaid, 
Let them be, and it was ſo. He hath 
ſtretched forth the heavens. He hath 
founded the earth, and hung it upon 
nothing. He hath ſhur up the ſea with 
doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou 
2 1 come 
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come and no further, and here ſhall 
thy proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord 


is an inviſible Spirit, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our Being. He is 


the fountain of life. He preſerveth 
man and beaſt. He giveth food to all 


fleſh. In his hand is the ſoul of every 


living thing, and the:breath of all man- 


kind. The Lord maketh poor and ma- 
keth rich. He bringeth low and lift- 


eth up. He killeth and maketh alive. 


He woundeth and he healeth. By him 


Kings reign, and Princes decree juſtice, 
and nota ſparrow falleth to the ground 
without him. All Angels, Authorities, 
and Powers are ſubject to him. He 
appointeth the Moon for ſeaſons, and 
the Sun knoweth his going down: He 


thundereth with his voice, and direct- 


eth it under the whole Heaven, and 
his lightning unto the ends of the earth. 


% 
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: Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, wind 
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and ſtorm, full his word. The Lord 


is King for ever and ever, and his do- 


minion is an everlaſting dominion. The 


earth and the heavens ſhall periſh,” bur 
thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall 


wax old, as doth a garment, and as a 


* veſture ſhalt thou fold them up, and 
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© they ſhall- be changed; but thou art 
© the ſame, and thy years ſhall have no 
© end. God is perfect in knowledge; his 
< underſtanding is infinite. He is the Fa- 
© ther of lights. He looketh to the ends 
© of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole 
© heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the 
children of men from the place of his 
© habitation, and conſidereth all their 
© works. He knoweth our down: fitting 
© and upriſing. He compaſſeth our path, 
and counteth our ſteps. He is acquaint- 
© ed with all our ways; and when we 
© entcr our cloſer, and ſhut our door, he 
6 ſeeth us. He knoweth the things that 
© come into our mind, every one of FI | 
— 

c 

* 
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them: and no thought can be with- 
holden from him. The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. He is a father of the fa- 
therleſs, and a judge of the widow. 
He is the God of peace, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort 
and conſolation. The Lord is great, 
and we know him not: His greatneſs 
is unſearchable. Who but he hath 
meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
+ his hand, and meted out the heavens 
with a ſpan? Thine, O Lord, is the 
{bet © Great- 


— 


aloe eee 


c Greatneſs, and the Power, and the 
Glory, and the Victory, and the Ma- 
« jeſty. Thou art very great, thou art 
« clothed with honour, Heaven is thy 
+ throne, and earth is thy ſootſtool. 

Can the mind of a Philofopher riſe 
to a more juſt and magnificent, and ar 
the ſame time, a more amiable idea of 
the Deity, than is here fer forth in the 
ſtrongeſt images and moſt emphatical 
language? And yet this is the language 
of Shepherds and Fiſhermen. The illite- 
rate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians 

retained theſe noble ſentiments, while the 
polite and powerful nations of the earth 
were given up to that ſottiſn ſort of wor- 
ſhip of which the following elegant de- 
ſcription is extracted from one of the in- 
ſpired Writers. 8 

1 W ho hath formed a God or molten 
an image that is profitable for nothing? 
The Smith with the tongs both work 

eth in the coals and faſhioneth it with 


2 
an 
* 7 
* 


© hammers- and worketh it with the 
eſs * ſtrength of his arms: Vea he is hungry 
th and his ſtrength faileth.. He drinketh 
of © no water and is faint. A man planteth : 
NS © an aſh, and the rain doth nourith it. 
he He burneth part thereof in the fire. 
Ad- | 
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De roaſteth Roaſt. He warmeth him- 
_ © ſelf. And the reſidue thereof he maketh [| 
a God. He falleth down unto it, and 
* worſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it and 
ſaith, Deliver me, for thou art my God. 
None conſidereth in his heart, I have 
burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo, I 
have baked bread upon the coals. there- 
of: I have roaſted fleſh and eaten it; 
and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof an 
abomination? Shall I fall down to the 
Stock of a. Tree? 4 8 
In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a 
man to declare for Free-thinking, and 
diſengage himſelf from the yoke of Ido- 
latry, were doing honour to human na- 
ture, and a work well becoming the great 
aſſerters of reaſon. But ina Church, where 
our adoration is directed to the Supreme 
Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) where is no- 
thing cither in the object or manner of 
worſhip that contradicts the light of Na- 
ture, there, under the pretence of Free- 
thinking, to rail at the religious inltitu- 
tions of their Country, ſheweth an un- 
diſtinguiſhing Genius that miſtakes Op- 
poſition for Freedom of thought. And, 
indeed, notwithſtanding the pretences of 
ſome few among our Free-thinkers, I can 
| | a hardly 
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hardly think there are men fo ſtupid and 
inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to have a. 
ſerious regard for natural Religion, and 
at the ſame time uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe ſa- 
cred Writings, which as-they have been 
the means of bringing theſe parts of the 
world to the knowledge of natural Reli- 
gion, ſo in caſe they loſe their authority 
over the minds of men, we ſhould of 
courſe fink into the ſame idolatry which 
we ſee practiſed by other unenlightened 
Ha tions . NAA FED ! * Y 

If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the 
modern way of Free- thinking be not a 
ſtupid Idolater, it is undeniable that he 
contributes all he can to the making other 
men ſo, either by ignorance or deſign; 
which lays him under the dilemma, I will: 
not ſay of being a Fool or Knave, but of 


incurring the contempt or deteſtation ok. 


mankind. 
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SECT. VI. 


Excellency of the CHRISTIAN 
Inſtitution, | 


— — 
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Apriſima queque daf nt Dii, 


Charior oft tis homo, quùm iv Juyv. 


1 owing to pride, and a ſecret af- 


fectation of a certain ſelf-exiſtence, 


that the nobleſt motive for action 


I”. 
= 
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that ever was propoſed to man, is not 


acknowledged the glory and happinels of 


their Being The heart is treacherous 
to it ſelf, and we do not let our reflecti- 
ons go deep enough to receive religion 


as the moſt honourable incentive to good 


and worthy actions. It is our natural 


weakneſs, to flatter our ſelves into a be- 


lief, that if we ſearch into our inmoſt 


thoughts, we find our ſelves wholly dif- 


intcrelted, and diveſted of any views ari- 
ſing from ſelf-· love and yain-glory. But 
* ET 
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however ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs- 
may diſdain ar firft fight to do any thing, 
but from a noble impulſe in themſelves, 
without any future regards in this or ano- 
ther Being; upon ftricter enquiry they 
will find, to a& worthily and expect to 
be rewarded only in another world, is as. 
heroick a pitch of virtue as human na-- 
ture can arrive at. If the tenor of our 
actions have any other motive than the 
deſire to be pleaſmg in the eye of the 
Deity, it will neceſſarily follow that we 
muſt be more than men, if we are not 
too much exalted in proſperity and de- 
preſſed in adverſity: But the Chriſtian 
world has a leader, the contemplation of 
whole life and ſufferings muſt adminiſter 
conifort in aMiction, while the ſenſe of 
his Power and Omnipotence muſt give. 
them humiliation in proſperity. | 
It is owing to the forbidden and un- 
lovely conſtraint with which men of low 
conceptions act when they think the 


conform themſelves to religion, as welt 


as to the more odious conduct of hy po- 
crites, that the word Chriſtian does not 
carry with it at firſt view all that is 
great, worthy, friendly, generous, and 
heroick, The man who ſuſpends his 


hopes 
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hopes of the reward of worthy actiom 
till after death, who can beſtow. unſeen, 
who can overlook hatred, do good to 
his ſlanderer, who can never be angry 
at his friend, never revengeful to his ene- 
my, is certainly formed for the benefit 


of ſociety: Yet theſe are ſo far from he- 
roick virtues, that they are but the or- 
dinary duties of a Chriſtian. _ 4 
When a man with a ſteady faith looks | 
back on the great cataſtrophe of this | 
day, with what bleeding emotions of heart 
muſt he contemplate the life and ſuffer- 
ings of his deliverer? When his agonies 
occur to him, how will he weep to re— 
fle& that he has often forgot them for 
the glance of a wanton, for the applauſe 
of a vain world, for an heap of fleeting ÞY 
paſt pleaſures, which are at preſent aking Þ* 

ſorrows? ? W e 
How pleaſing is the contemplation of 
the lowly ſteps our Almighty Leader 
took in conducting us to his heavenly 
manſions? In plain and apt parable, {i- 
militude, and allegory, our great Maſter Þ* 
enforced the doctrine of our ſalvation; 
but they of his acquaintance, inſtead of 
receiving what they could not oppoſe, 
were offended at the preſumption of be- 
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aſter 
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pole, 
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ing wiſer than they: They could not 
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ralſe their little ideas above the conſide- 


ration of him, in thoſe circumſtances 


familiar to them, or conceive that he 
who appear'd not more terrible or pom- 
pous, ſhould have any thing more ex- 
alted than themſelves; he in that place 


therefore would not longer ineffectuall 


exert a power which was incapable of 
conquering the prepoſſeſſion of their nar- 
row and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes follow d him, and brought 
him the dumb, the blind, the ſick, and 
maim'd; whom when their Creator had 
touch'd, with a ſecond life they ſaw, 
ſpoke, leap'd, and ran. In affection to 


him, and admiration of his actions, the 


crowd could not leave him, but waited 
near him till they were almoſt as faint 
and helpleſs as others they brought for 
ſuccour. He had compaſſion on them, 


and by a miracle ſupplied their neceſſi- 
ties. Oh, the ecſtatic entertainment, when 


they could behold their food immediate ly 
increaſe to the Diſtributer's hand, and ſee 


: | their God in perſon feeding and refreſhing 


his creatures! Oh envied happineſs! But 
why do I ſay envied? as if our God did 
not ſtill preſide over our temperate meals, 

chear- 
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chearful hours, and innocent converſa- 


ions. | | 

But tho' the ſacred ſtory is every where 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and 
tho' in the midſt of thoſe acts of Divi- 
nity he never gave the leaſt hint of a de- 
ſign to become a ſecular Prince, yet had 
not hitherto the Apoſtles themſelves any 
other hopes than of worldly power, pre- 
ferment, riches and pomp; for Peter, 
upon an accident of ambition among the 
Apoſtles, hearing his Maſter explain that 
his kingdom was not of this world, was 
fo ſcandaliz'd, that he whom he had fo 
long ſollow'd ſhould ſuffer the ignominy, 
ſhame, and death which he foretold, that 
he took him aſide and ſaid, Be it far from 
thee, Lord, this ſhall not be unto thee: For 
which he ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion 
from his Maſter, as having in his view 
the glory of man rather than that of 
God. | 


'The great change of things began to 


draw near, when the Lord of Nature 


thought fit as a Saviour and Deliverer 


to make his publick entry into FJeruſa- 


lem with more than the power and joy, 


but none of the oſtentation and pomp of 
a triumph; he came humble, meek, and 


8 lowly: | 
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lovely: with an unfelt new ecſtaſy, mul“ 
titudes ſtrewed his way with garments 
and olive-branches, crying with loud 
| gladneſs and acclamation, Hoſannah to the. 
{on of David, Bleſſed is he that cometh it 
the name of the Lord! At this great King's 
acceſſion to his throne, men were not en- 
nobled, but ſav'd; crimes were not re- 
mitted, but fins forgiven; he did not be- 
FE tow medals, honours, favours, but health, 

joy, fighr, ſpeech. The firſt object the 
blind ever ſaw, was the author of Sight; 
FE whilc the lame ran before, and the dumb 
> I'S repeated the Heſannab. Thus attended, 
„he entered into his own hou'e, the ſa- 
YG cred temple, and by his Divine Autho- 
; [5 rity expell'd traders and worldlings that 
1 FX protaned it; and thus did he, fora time, 
n |S ule a great and deſpotick power, to let 
v | & unbelievers underſtand, that 'twas not 
want of, but ſuperiority to, all worldly 
== dominion, that made him not exert it. 
Bur is this then the Saviour? is this the. 
=8 Dcliverer ?- Shall this obſcure Nazarens- 
command Iſrael, and fit on the throne of 
David? Their proud and diſdainful hearts, 
vhich were petrified with the love and 
pride of this world, were impregnable to 
id che reception of ſo mean a benefactor, 
= | and 
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and were now enough exaſperated with 
benefits to conſpire his death. Our Lord 
was ſenſible of their deſign, and prepa- 
red his diſciples for it, by recounting to 
*em now more diſtinctly what ſhould be- 
fal him; but Peter with an ungrounded 
reſolution, and in a fluſh of temper, made 
a ſanguine proteſtation, that tho' all men 
were offended in him, yet would not he 
be offended. It was a great article of our 
Saviour's buſineſs in the world, to bring 
us to a ſenſe of our inability, without 
God's aſſiſtance, to do any thing great 
or good; he therefore told Peter, who 
thought ſo well of his courage and fide- 
lity, that they would both fail him, and 
even he ſhould deny him thrice that very 
night. 8 3 Gee | 
But what heart can concerve, what tongue 
utter the ſequel? Who is that yonder buf- 
feted, mock'd, and ſpurn'd? Whom do the) 
drag like a felon? Whither do they carr) 
my Lord, my King, my Saviour, and m) 
God? And will he die to expiate- thoſe ver) 


injuries? See where they have naileq tie 


Lord and Giver of Life ! Hou his wounds 
blacken, his body writhes, and heart heave: 


with pity and with agony! Oh Almight) YG 


Sufferer, look down, look down from thy tri- 


umpham 


] | well-being of the world, that no body 
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umphant Infamy-: Lo he inclines his head to 


his ſacred boſom ! Herk, he groans ! ſee, he 


expires ] The earth trembles, the temple rends, 


the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe: Which are 
the quick ?. hich are the dead? Sure na- 
ture, all nature is departing with her Cre- 
ator. Be T 


_—_— —_ —__ —_ —_ 


„ 


IF to inform the underſtanding, and 


1 the will, is the moſt laſting 
and diffuſive benefit, there will not be 
found ſo uſeful and excellent an inſtitu- 
tion as that of the Chriſtian Prieſthood, 
which is now become the ſcorn of fools. 
That a numerous order of men ſhould be 
conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſub- 


ume and beneficial truths, with a deſign 


to propagate. them by their diſcourſes 
and writings, to inform their fellow- 
creatures of the Being and Attributes of 


| | the Deity, to poſſeſs their minds with 
1 the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and not only 


to explain the nature of every virtue and 


| moral duty, but likewiſe to perſuade 
F mankind to the practice of them by the 


moſt powerful and engaging motives, is 
a thing ſo excellent and neceſſary to the 


but 
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but a modern Free- thinter could have the 
forehead or folly to turn it into ridicule. 

The light in which theſe points ſhould 
be expoled to the view of one who is pre- 
judiced againſt the names, Religion, Church, 
Prieſt, and the like, is, to conſider the 
Clergy as ſo many Philoſophers, the 
churches as ſchools, and their ſermons as 
lectures, for the information and improve- 
ment of the audience. How would the 
heart of Socrates or Tully have rejoiced, 
had they lived in a nation, where the 
law had made proviſion for Philoſophers, 
to read lectures of morality and theolo- 
gy every ſeventh day, in ſeveral thou- 
iands of ſchools erected at the publick 
eharge throughout the whole country, 
at which lectures all ranks and ſexes 
without diſtinction were obliged to be 


reſent for their general improvement? 


And what wicked wretches would they 


think thoſe men, who ſhould endeavour 
to defeat the purpoſe of ſo divine an in- 


ftitution ? 


It is indeed uſual with that low tribe 


of writers, to pretend their defign is on- 
ly to reform the Church, and expoſe the 


vices and not the order of the Clergy. 
Lhe Author of a. pamphler. printed the 
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other day, (which without my men- 
S tioning the title, will on this occaſion 
occur to the thoughts of thoſe who 
have read it) hopes to infinuate by that 
artifice what he is afraid or aſhamed 
W openly to maintain. But there are two 
points which clearly ſhew what it is he 
aims ar. The firſt is, that he con- 
. FX ftantly uſes the word Prieft in ſuch a 
. © manner, as that his reader cannot but 


„I obſerve he means to throw an odium on 
e the Clergy of the church of Exgland, 
; © from their being called by a name which 
„they enjoy in common with Heathens 
. and Impoſtors. I he other is, his raking 
„together and exaggerating, with great 
„ ſpleen and induſtry, all thoſe actions of 
ez church- men, which, either by their own 
be illneſs or the bad light in which he places 
2 AY them, tend to give men an ill impreffion 


ey of che diſpenſers of the Goſpel : All which 
be patherically addreſſes to the conſide- 
ration of his wife and honeſt countrymen 
Jof the laity. The ſophiſtry and ill- 
breeding of theſe proceedings are fo ob- 
"2 vious to men who have any pretence to 
that character, that I need fay no more 
either of them or their author, 2 
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2 | 25 ; our 
| 1 8 tha 
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Miamu]es Endepſor. 69 gpive Dr. dnzwr. Hom, that 
HERE is a certain coldneſs and | bur 
indifference in the phraſcs of our. that 
European languages, when they BI Cre: 
are compared with the oriental forms of BF a ty 
ſpeech ;z and it happens very luckily, that It 
the Hebrew idioms run into the Egli ties. 
tongue with a particular grace and beau- the! 


ty. Our language has received 1nnume- Wl kind 
rable elegancies and improvements, from and 
that infuſion of Hebraiſms, which are de- gua 
rived to it out of the poetical paſſages in 

Holy Writ. They give a force and ener- 
gy to our expreſſions, warm and animate 


our language, and convey our thoughts 
| 2 


* 
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in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than 
any that are to be met with in our own 
tongue. There is ſomething ſo pathe- 
tick in this kind of diction, that it often 
ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our 
hearts burn within us. How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear, that is com- 
poſed in the moſt elegant and polite 
torms of ſpcech, which are natural to 
our tongue, when it is not heightned by 
that ſolemnity of phraſe, which may be 
drawn from the Sacred Writings. It 
has been ſaid by ſome of the ancients, 
m. that if the Gods were to talk with men, 

they would certainly ſpeak in Plato's ſtyle; 
nd WY but I think we may fay, with juſtice, 


ur. JJ that when mortals converſe with their 
cy Creator, they cannot do it in fo proper 
fa ſtyle as in that of the Holy Scriptures, 
hat It any one would judge of the beau- 
lib nis of poetry that are to be met with in 
au- the Divine Writings, and examine how 
ne- kindly the Hebre manners of ſpeech mix 
om and incorporate with the Ergliſh lan- 


guage; after having peruſed the book of 
© Plalms, let him read a literal tranſlation 
of Horace or Pindar. He will find in theſe 
two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion. 
of ſtyle, with ſuch a comparative pover- 


ty 
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of imagination, as will make him ye. 
ty ſenſible of what I have been here ad. 
vancing. * 
Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury 


of words, ſo beautiful in themſelves, and 
ſo proper for the airs of muſick, I can- 
not but wonder that perſons of diſtin&tion | 
ſhould give ſo little attention and encou - 


ragement to that kind of muſick, which 


would have its foundation in reaſon, and | 1 
which would improve our virtue in pro- 


portion as it raiſed our delight. The 


paſſions that are excited by ordinary 
compoſitions generally flow from ſuch 
filly and abſurd occafions, that a man is | 
aſhamed to reflect upon them ſeriouſly; | 
but the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the 
indignation that are awakened in the 
mind by hymns and anthems, make the 
heart better, and proceed from ſuch cauſe; 
as are altogether reaſonable and praiſe - 
worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hand in 
hand, and the greater our ſatisfaCtion is, | 


2 is our religion. 
uſick among thoſe who were ſtiled 


the choſen people, was a religious art. 


The ſongs of Sion, which we have reaſon 


to believe were 1n ; high repute among ; ö 
the courts of the Eaſtern Monarchs, were 
: no- 
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nothing elſe but Pſalms and pieces of 
Petry that adored or celebrated the Su- 
preme Being. The greateſt conqueror 
in this Holy». Nation, after the manner 
of the. old Grecian Lyricks, did not 
only compole the words of his Divine 
Odes, but generally ſet them to muſick 
: himſelf + Afrer which, his works, | tho” 
ch they were conſecrated to the tabernacle, 
nd became the, national entertainment, ag 
well as the devotion of his people. 
The firſt original of the Drama was 2 
religious worſhip conſiſting only of a 
ch Chorus, which was nothing elſe but all 
hymn to a Deity. As luxury and volupt 
y; a vouſnels prevailed over innocence; and 
he religion, this form of worſhip degene- 
he rated into Tragedies; in which however 
ne the Chorus ſo jar remembered its firſt of- 
. | fice, as to, brand every, thing that was 
e. Vicious, and recommend,cyery thing that 
was laudable; to intergede with, heaven 
for the innocent, and..tq.1mplore, its-veny 
_ gcance on the criminal. 41 
fei Homer and Heſiod intimate to us hdw 
this art ſhould be applied, when they re- 

preſent the Muſes gg nding Tupiter, 
ne and warbling their ſymns about his 
= throne. I might ſhew from innumerable 
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ſages in ancient Writers, not only that 
vocal and inſtrumental muſick were made 
uſe of in their religious worſhip, but that 
their meſt favourite diverſions were fil- 
led with ſongs and hymns to their re- 
ſpective Deities. Had we frequent en- 
tertainments of this nature among us, 
they would not a little purify and exalt our 
paſſions, give our thoughts a proper turn, 
and cheriſh thoſe divine impulles in the 
ſoul, which every one feels that has not 
ſtifled them by ſenſual and immoderate 
pleaſures. | 
— Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes no- 
ble hints in the mind of the hearer, and 
fills it with great conceptions. It ftrength- 
ens devotion, and advances praiſe in- 
to rapture. It lengthens out every act 
of worihip, and produces more _ 
and permanent impreſſions in the mind, 
than thoſe which accompany any tranfi- 
ent form of words that are uttered in 
the ordinary metflod of religious wor- 
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IX. ihotſon, in his diſcourfe con- 

cerning the danger of all knows ſin, 
both from the light of nature and revelas ' 
tion, after having given us the deſcription 
of the laſt day out of Holy Writ, has 


| this remarkable paſſage. 


I I appeal to any man, whether this 
© be not a repreſentation of things very 
proper and ſuitable to that great day, 
wherein he who made the world ſhall 
come to judge it? And whether the 
wit of man ever devifed' any thing fo 
awful, and ſo agreeable to the Majeſty 
of God, and the folemn judgment of 
the whole world? The deſeription which 
Virgil makes of the Elyſawn Fields, and 
the Infernal Regions, how infinitely do 
they fall ſhort of the majeſty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the deſcription 
there made of heaven and bell, and of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord 80 
that in comparifen: they are childiſh 
and triff ing; and yet perhaps he had 
the moſt regulur and meſt govern'd 
| L 2 $ ima- 


* 
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2 imagination of any man . ever lived, 

t And obſerved the greateſt decorum in 
his characters —— deſcriptions. But 
* who can declare the: great things of 
God, but be to whom. God. e. reveal 
6. Lb: : 

This benen Was — a | moſt 
polite: man, and ought to be of authori- 
ty with all who are ſuch, ſo far as to ex- 
amine whether he ſpoke that as a man 
of a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced 
it merely for the ſervice of his doctrine 
as a clergyman. 

J am very confident. whoever nels the 
Goſpels, with an heart as much prepa- 
red in favour of them as when he- fits 
down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
paſſage there which is not told with more 
natural force than any epiſode in either 
vf thoſe wits, who” were the chief of 
mere mankind. 

The laſt ching 1 ad Was the 24th 
chapter of St. Luke, Which gives an ac- 
count of the manner in which our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, joined 
with two diſciples on the way to Em- 
maus as an ordinary traveller, and took 
the privilege as ſuch to enquire of them 
het occal oned &; anne he eve in 

pen. * 9 their 
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their countenances; or whether it was 


from any publick cauſe? Their wonder 


that any man ſo near Jeruſalem ſhould 


be a ſtranger to what had paſſed theres 


their acknowledgment to one they met 
accidentally. that they had believed in 
this Prophet; and that now, the third 
day after his death, they were in doubt 
as to their pleaſing hope which occa- 
ſioned the heavineſs he took notice of, 
are all repreſented in a ſtyle which men 
of letters call the great and noble ſimplicity. 
The attention of the Diſciples, when he 
expounded the Scriptures concerning 
himſelf, his offering to take his leave of 
them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the 
manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom 
they had entertained while he was yet at 
meat with them, are all incidents which 
wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of a. 
Chriſtian reader; and give to him ſome- 
thing of that touch of mind which the 
brethren felt, when they ſaid one to ano- 


cher, Did not our hearts, burn within us, 


while he talked with us by the way, and 

while he opened to us the Scriptures? *© 

I am very far from pretending to treat. 

theſe matters as they deſerve; but I hope 

thoſe Gentlemen who are qualified for it, 
a LJ and 


8 
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and ealled to it, will forgive me, and 
eonſider char I ſpeak as a meer 3 
man, impartially con ſidering the effect 
Which the Sacred Writings will have 


upon the foul of an intellgent —— 5 


and it is ſome argument, that a thir 
the immediate work of God when it fo 1 
bee tranſeends all the labours of 
hen I look upon Raphacl's pie - 
ture of our Saviour appearing to his 
Diſe iples after his reſurrection, I cannot 
but” think the juſt diſpoſition of that 
piees has in it the force of many volumes 
on the ſubject: The Evangeliſts are caſi- 
uiſhed from the reſt by a paſ- 
fonare Zeal and love which the painter 
has throw in their faces; the huddle 
roup of thoſe Who ſtand moſt diftant 
are admirable repreſentations of men a- 
bafhed wiih their late unbelief and hard · 
nefs of heart. And ſuch endeavours as 
this of "Raphael, and of all men not cal- 
led xo the altar, are collateral helps not 
to —— by the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel. 
i with this view that I preſume up- 
on fubjeQs of this kind, and men may 
rake up this paper, and be catched by an 
admonition under the difguiſc of a r= 
verſion, All 


I | and; it will be no/fina}}-fGtep in the pro- 


n the. entrance of a church-yard, who 


Scxrervns Lagudge. arg 
Alx the arts and. fciences ought ro be 


employedin one confederaey againſt) the 


prevailing torrent of vice. and impistys 


greſs of religion, if it is as evident a6 ix 


ought to be, that he wants the bol taſte 


and beſt ſenſe 4 man cam have, who is 
cold te rhe brawry of holineſs: - IEF? 
As for my part, when I have bappen- 
eck ta artend the corps of à friend to his 
interment, and have ſeen a graceful man 


became the dignity of his function, 
aſſumed an authority Which is natural to 
truth, pronounce I am.-the: reſureftion 


: | andthe life, be that believeth in me, though 
be were dead yet ſhall he live; and whos 
4 Jn ligeth and believeth iu me ſball never 


die e ſa * un ſuch an occaſion,” che 
rerrol} paſt actions between the 
decea — 1 followed and my ſelf,. 
together with the l little circum - 
ſtances that ſtrike upon the: ſouly and al- 
rernately give grief and conſolation, 
have vaniſhed like a dream; and I have: 
been relieved as by a voice from beaven, 

when the ſolemnity has proceeded, and. 
after a long pauſe I have heard the ſer- 
vant of God utter, I kyow hat my Re 
L 4 deemer 
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deemer. liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at 
the latter day upon the earth; and though 
worms deftroy this body, yet inmy fleſh ſhall 
1.jee Cod; whom 1 ſhall ſee. for my ſelf, 


and my eyes.: ſhall behold, and not another. 


How have 1. been raiſed above this world 
and all-its-regards, and how well prepa- 
red to receive the next ſentence which 
the holy man has ſpoken, We brought no- 


thing into this world, and it is certain we 


can carry nothing out; the Lord gave, and 


tbe Lord bath taken away, bleſſed be the 


name of the Lord! 


There are I know men of heavy tem- 
per without genius, who can read theſe 


expreſſions of Scripture with as much 
indifference as they do the reſt of theſe 
looſe papers: However I will not deſpair 


but to bring men of wit into a love and. 
admiration of Sacred Writings z. and, as 
old as I am, I promiſe my ſelf to ſee the 


day when it ſhall be as much the faſhion 
amongſt men of politeneſs to admire.a rap- 
ture of St. Paul, as any fine expreſſion 


in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a well- 


drefled young man produce an Evange- 
liſt out of his pocket, and be no more 
out of countenance than if it were a 
Claſſick printed by Elzever. 55 


11 
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It is a gratitude that ought to be pate 
to Providence by men of diſtinguiſhed 


faculties; to praiſe and adore" the Author 


of their Being with a TE ſuitable to 
thoſe faculties, and rouſe flower men by 
their words, actions, and Writings, to a 
participation pf their tranſpofts and 
chankſgivings. ER 
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Aainſt ATHEISMand ENPIDELITY. 


* 


FT ER having treated of falſe 

| Zealots in Religion, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a monſtrous ſpe- 

cies of men, who one would not think 
had any exiſtence in nature, were they 
not to be met with in ordinary converſa-. 
tion, I: mean the Tealots in Atheiſm. | 
One would fancy that theſe men, tho“ 
they fall ſhort, in every other refpe&, of 
thoſe who make a- profeſſion of religion, 
would at leaſt out · ſhine them in this par- 
ticular, and be exenpt from that ſingle 


fault which ſeems to grow out of the 


imprudent fervours of religion: But ſoit 
is, that Infidelity. is propagated with as. 
much fierceneſs and contention, wrath 
and indignation, as if the ſafety of =Y 
wag | ING: 
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kind depended upon it. There is ſome- 
rhing ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this 
kind of Zealots, that one does not know 
how to ſet them out in their proper co- 
lours. They are a fort of gameſters who 


arc eternally upon the fret, tho' they play 


for nothing. They are perpetually teiz- 
ing their friends to come over to them, 
though at the ſame time they allow that 
neither of them ſhall get any thing by the 
bargain. In ſhort, the zeal or ng | 
Atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than 
Atheiſm it ſelt. | 0 I 
Since T have mentioned this unac- 
countable Zeal which appears in Atheiſts» 
and Infidels, I muſt further obſerve łrhat 
they are likewiſe in a moſt particular 
manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigo- 
try. They are wedded to Opinions full: 
of contradiction and impoſſibility, and at 
the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt. 
difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficient - 
reaſon for rejecting it. Notions that fall: 


* 


1 
- 


in with the common reafon of mankind, 


that are conformable to the ſenſe: of alt: 
ages and all nations, not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happineſs of 
ſocieties, or of particular perſons, are ex- 
ploded as. errors and. prejudices; and 

| ſchemes 


® | | . 
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ſchemes erected in their ſtead that are al- 


together monſtrous and irrational, and 1 
require the moſt extravagant credulity to . 
embrace them. I would tain ask one of theſe 2 


bigotted Infidels, ſuppoſing all the great 
points of Atheiſm, as the caſual or eter- 
nal formation of the world, the materi- 


ality of a thinking ſubſtance, the morta- hay 
lity of the Soul, rhe fortuitous organi-. pap 
zation of the Body, the motions and gra- nr 
vitation of matter, with the like particu- | ofr 
lars, were laid together and formed into. MY ſam 


a kind of Creed, according to the'opini- WY whi 
ons of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts; I que 
Tay, ſuppoſing ſuch a Creed as this were of 

formed, and impoſed upon any one peo- ſucl 

ple in the world, whether it would not fer. 
require an. infinitely greater meaſure off 


faith, than any ſer of articles which they 
ſo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore © m 
adviſe this generation of Wranglers, for in 
their own and for the publick good, to © de 


act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with them- | re 
ſelves, as not to burn with Zeal for Ir- tr 
religion, and with Bigotry for Non- I d- 
ſenſe. | 1 3 (C8 


Celum 
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ok . „ 
Colm klar e, bunu. — Hor. f 


Pon my return to my dings laſt. 
U ni ghrar found a letter from my 


worthy Friend the Clergyman, whom I 
have given ſome account of in my former. 
papers. He tells me in it that he Was, 
particularly pleaſed with the latter part. 
of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and at the 
ſame time incloſed the following Eſſay, 
which he deſires me to publiſh as the ſe- 
quel of that diſcourſe. It conſiſts partly 

of uncommon reflections, and partly of 
ſuch as have been already uſed, "Our: now. 
"_ in a ſtronger — 


6 A Believer may be excuſed by t the 
© moſt hardened: Atheiſt for endeavour- 
ing to make him a Convert, becauſe he 
does it with an eye to both their inte- 
© reſts. The Atheiſt is inexcuſable Who 
© tries to gain over x Believer, becauſe he 
does not propoſe the doing himſelf or 
Believer any good: by ſuch a conver. 
„ en,. i 
Ss © The proſpect of a muten State is the 
_ - eres comfort and refreſhment of my 


ſoul, 


. 6 Hain. AruITSN 


e ©: ſoul, it is that which makes nature look 


„gay about me ; it doubles all my plea- 
© tures, and ſupports me under all my af- 
„ flictions. I can look: at diſappoint- 
ments and misfartunes, pain and ſick- 
6 neſs, death it ſelf, and what ĩs worſe than: 
death, the laſs of thoſe who are deareſt 
2 to me 5 with: indifference, ſo long as 1 
keep in view the pleaſures of eternity, 
and the ſtate of Being in which there 
vill be no fears nor apprehenſions, pain; 
nor {orrows,. ſickneſs: nor ſeparation. 
© Why will any man be ſo impertinently 
© afficiaus, as to telt me all thas is only 
fancy and. deluſion? Is there: any me- 
© rit. in being; the meſſenger of ill news? 
If it is a dream, lex me enjoy it, ſince 
it makes me both the happier and the 
„ better man. ore 18 | 
© I muſt confeſs I do not know how: 
to truſt: a; man who believes neither 
heaven nor hell, or in other words, 2 
future State of | rewards. and puniſh- 
©: ments. Not only natural felf-love, but 
c- reaſon directs us to promote our own- 
intereſf above all things. It can never 
be for the intereſt of a Believer to do- 
c. me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure upon 
the balance of accompts to find rome 
3 (elf 


2 Y 
— 
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4 felf a lofer 15 On the contrary, if 
* he conſiders: his own welfare in his be- 
& Haviour towards me, itt will lead him 
+ to do me allthe goed he. can, and at 
the ſame: time reſtrain him from doing 
6 me an injury. An Lnbelicver-does not: 
act like a reaſonable creature, if he fa- 
. vours me contrary to his preſem inte - 
„ reſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it: 
turns to his preſent advantage Ho- 
e nour and good. nature may indeed tie 
© up his hands; but as theſe would be 
© very, much» ſtrengthened by. reaſon 
„and prineiple, ſo without them they 
gare only. infki ncts, O Waverin 8 unſettled 
© notions, Which veſt on no foundation. / 
© © Thfidelivy: has been attacked with ſo 
goed fuccels- of late years, that it is 
„driven out of all. its out-works. The - 
6. Atheiſt has not found his poſt..tenables., 
and is therefore retired into Deiſm, and 
a disbelief of revealed Religion only. 
© But the truth of it is, the greateſt num 
© ber of this ſet: of men, are thoſe who, 
for want of a: virtuous. education, or 
* examining. the grounds of Religion, 
© know fo. very little of the matter in 
gqueſtion, that their Infidelity. is but a- 
Snother term for their ignorance. 1 | 
; | C. 8 


% 
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„As folly: and Dincenſiderateneſs are 


< the foundations of dnſidelity, the great 


© pillars and füpports of it are either a 
e in e en eee 
of mankind, or an oſtentation of cou- 
ther world, Which have ſo great an 
influence on what they call weaker 
minds; er an averſion to a belief that 
© muſt cut them off from many of thoſe 
pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, 
and fill them with remorſe for many 
of thoſe they have already taſted. 
„The great received articles of the 
© Chriſtian Religion have been ſo clearly 
proved, from the authority of that Di- 
vine Revelation in which they are de- 
c livered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe 
© who have cars to hear and eyes to ſee, 
not to be convinced of them. But 
© were it poſſible for any thing in the 
«© Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I can 
find no ill conſequences in adhering to 
o 

o 

— 

* 

0 

= 


Ge A th 


it. The great points, of the Incarna- 
tion and Sufferings of our Saviour, 
produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue 
in the mind of man, that I ſay, ſup- 
poling it were poſſible for us to be miſ- 


taken in them, the Infidel himſelf muſt 
Fa” | ab 
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cat leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of 
Religion could ſo effectually contribute 
to the heightning of morality. They 
give us great ideas of the dignity of 
human nature, and of the love which 
n the Supreme Being bears to his crea- 
r tures, and conſequently engage us in 
r © the higheſt acts of duty towards our 
ee © Creator, our neighbour, and our ſelves. 


Paul raifed from the chief articles of 
our Religion, for the advancing of mo- 
je rality in its three great branches? To- 
y © give. a ſingle example in each kind: 
j. © What can be a ſtronger motive to a. 
firm truſt and reliance on the mercies 
of our Maker, than the giving us his 
8 © Son to ſuffer for us? What can make 
bus love and eſteem even the moſt in- 
2 © conſiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that Chriſt died for him? Or 
What diſpoſe us ro ſet a ſtricter guard 
* upon the purity of our own hearts, than 
our boy members of - Chriſt; and a 
part of the ſociety of which that im- 
maculate Perſon is the Head? But theſe 
* are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable 
* enforcements- of morality which the 
3 © Apoltle has drayn from the hiſtory of 
our bleſſed Saviour. "0 


A „ &6 


A 


How many noble arguments has Saint 


- 8 
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| If our madern Inſidels conſidered 
© theſe matters with that candour and 
« ſeriouſneſs which; they deſerve, we 
6 thowld not fee them ach with ſuch a 
© ſpirit of bitterneſs, arrogance, and ma- 
© lice: they would not be raifing ſuch in- 
* fignificant cavils, doubts. and ſcruples, 
© as may be. ſtarted againſt every thing 
that is not capable of mathematical de- 
monſtrat ion; in order to unſettle the 
minds of the ignorant, diſturb the pub- 
lick peaee, ſubvert morality, and throw 
all things into confuſion: and diſorder. 
If none of theſe reflections can have 
© any influenee on them, there is one 
© that perhaps may, beeauſe it is adapted 
© to their vanity, by which they ſeem to 
be guided much more than. their rea- 
ſon. I would therefore have them con- 


a W $ $6 6 


* 
* 


fſider, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men 


in all ages of the world, have been 
© thoſe who lived up to the Religion of 
their country, when they ſaw nothing 
jn it oppoſite to morality, and to the 
© beſt lights they had of the Divine Na- 
ture. Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us 


to worſhip the Gods as it is ordained BY 


& by law, for that is the moſt natural in- 


« terpretation of the precept. . , 
$i | | «© wb BY 
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> * who was the moſt renowned among the 
d Heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, 
e in his laſt moments deſires his friends 
a to offer a Cock to A/culapius z doubt- 
. leſs out of a ſubmiſſwe deference to 
- the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. 
87 Xenophon tells us, that his Prince (whom 
2 he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection) 
3 when he found his death approaching, 
Ce offered ſacrifices on the mountains to 
o- the Per ſian Jupiter, and the Sun, ac- 
W cording to the cuſtom of the Perfians ; for 
T thoſe are the words of the Hiſtorian. 


Nay, the Epicureans and atomieal Phi- 
loſophers ſhewed a very remarkable 
modeſty in this particular; for, though 
the Being of a God was entirely repug- 
nant to their ſchemes of natural Phi- 
loſophy, they contented themſelves 
with the demial of a Providence, aſſert- 
ing at the fame time the Exiftence of 
Gods in general; becauſe they would: 
not ſhock the common belief of man- 
kind, and the Religion of their 
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Qua ratione queas traducere leniter avium: 
Me te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido; 
. Ne pavor & rerum melliocriter utilium Spes. Hor, 


H AVING endeavoured in my laſt 
1 Saturday's paper to ſhew the great 
excellency of faith, I ſhall here conſider 


what are the proper means of ſtrength- 


ning and confirming it in the mind of 
man. Thoſe who delight in reading books 
of controverly, which are written on both 
ſides of the queſtion in points of faith, 
do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed and ſet- 
tled habit of it. They are one day en- 
tirely convinced of its important truths, 


and the next meet with ſomething that 


ſhakes and diſturbs them. The doubt 


which was laid revives again, and ſhews 


it ſelf in new difficulties, and that gene- 


rally for this reaſon, becauſe; the mind 
which is perpetually toſt in controverſies 


and diſputes, is apt td forget the reaſons 


which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be 
diſquieted with any former perplexity, 
when it appears in a new ſhape, or 1s 
ſtarted by a different hand. As nothing 


is more laudable than an enquiry after 


truth; 
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truth, ſo nothing is more irrational than 
to paſs away, our whole lives, without 
determining our ſelyes one way or other 
in thoſe points, which are of the laſt im- 
portance to us. There are indeed many 
things from which we may withhold our 
aſſent; but in caſes by which we are to 
regulate our lives, it is ie reateſt ab- 
r 7 furdity: to be wavering and unſettled, 
- £7 without.clofing with that ade which ap- 
of KY pears. the moſt lafe and the moſt proba- 
s ble. 
n T he pv $08 therefore which 1 ſhall 
b, WY lay, down is this, chat. ane by reading 
i. BY or diſcourſe we ſehwes thorough- 
n- {AY 1y convinced of the tin 51855 e * article, 
£ n 


and of the reaſonab belief in 
it, we ſhould never afte nig. 2 our ſelyes 

to call it into queltionety e b pere 
haps forget nie = lich occa- 
ſioned U fCOny dw to 
remember the ſtr « with us, 


4 and therefgre ill r to e the convic- 
tion which, they oe. This 


is no more than e d in every 
common art or, _ yo is it poſſible 
to act otherwiſe, £0 gonfi the weak - 


neſs and Jimi fatian of ee fa- 
cults, At gas thus thats Latimer, one 


of 
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of the glorious army of martyrs who in wu 
troduced the reformation in England, be- by 
hayed himſelf in that great conference VI 


which was managed between the moſtſtr 
learned among the Proteſtants and Pa- by 
piſts in the reign of Queen Mary. This lie, 
venerable old man knowing how his abi- WY | 
lities were impaired by age, and that it thi 
was impoſſible for him to recolle& al mo 
thofe reaſons which had directed him in pre 
the choice of his religion, left his com- cor 
panions, who were in the full poſſeflion finc 
of their parts and learning, to baffle and tho 
confound their nifts by the force 2 
of reafon. As for himſclf he only re- pro: 
peated to hie adverſarics the articles in bot 
which he firmy beſieved, and in the pro- ered 
feſtion of which he was determined to obſe 
die. It is in this manner that the Ma- 4252 
thematician proceeds upon propoſitions man 
which he has — eds and Wy fing 
though the demonration may have ſlipt mine 
out of bis naemagy, he builds upon the 1 as 
truth, becauſe he knows it was. demon- And; 
ſtrated. This rule is abſolutely neceffary than 
for weaker minds, and in ſome meaſure T. 
for men of rhe | abilities. ore 
But to theſe Hft 1 would propoſe, in and e 


the fecond place, chat they ſhould la) Pupr. 
; | vn 
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up in their memories, and always keep 
by them in a readineſs, thoſe arguments 
= which appear to them of the greateſt 
ſtrength, and which cannot be got over 
by all the doubts and cavils of infide- 
s flievy. 171 tA 
. But, in the third place, there is no- 
it thing which ſtrengthens faith more than 
y BY morality. Faith and morality naturally 
in produce each other. A man is quickly 
n. convinced of the truth of religion, who 
on finds it is not againſt his intereſt that it 
nd ſhould be true. The pleaſure he receives 
ce dt preſent, and the happinefs which he 
re- promiſes himſelf from it hereafter, will 
in both diſpeſe him very powerfully to give 
r0- YG credit ro it, according to the ordinary 
to obſervation that we areeaſy 10 beligve 
a- 49/27 wwe wiſh. It is vese-certain, that a 
ons man of ſound reafon cannot forbear elo- 
and I fing with religion upon an impartial exa- 
lipt 2 mination of-it z but at-the ſame time it 
he is as certain, that faith is kept alive in us, 
and gathers ſtrength from practice more 
than from ſpeculatien. %%. 
There is till another method which is 
more perſuaſive than any. of the former, 
and that is an habitual adoration of the 
Pupreme Being, as well in conſtant "_ | 
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of mental worſhip, as in outward forms, 
The devout man does not only believe 
but feels there is a Deity. He has actual 
ſenſations of him; his experience con- 
curs with his reaſon; he ſees him more 
and more in all his intercourſes with 
him, and even in this lite almoſt loſes his 
faith in convictio n 
The laſt method which I ſhall men- 
tion for the giving life to a man's faith, 
is frequent retirement from the world, 
accompanied with religious meditation. 
When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkneſs. of the night, whatever deep 
impreſſions it may make in his mind, they 
are aꝑt to vaniſh as ſoon as the day breaks 
about him. The light and noiſe of the 
day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his 
ſenſes, and calling off his attention, wear 
out of his mind the thoughts that im- 
printed themſelves in it, with ſo much 
ſtrength, during the ſilence and dark- 
neſs of the night. A man finds the ſame 
difference as to himſelf in a crowd and 
in a ſolitude: The mind is ſtunned and 
dazzled amidſt that variety of objects 
which preſs upon her in a great city: 
She cannot apply herſelf to the confide- 
ration of thoſe things which are of the 
So utmoſt i 
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utmoſt concern to her. The cares or 
pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with eve- 
ry thought, and a multitude of vicious 
examples give a kind of juſtification to 
our folly. In our retirements every thing 
diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In courts and 
cities we are entertained with the works 
of men; in the country with thoſe of 


God. One is the province of art, the 


other of nature. Faith and devotion na- 
turally grow in the mind of every rea- 
ſonable man, who ſees the impreſſions of 
Divine Power and Wiſdom in every ob- 


ject, on which he caſts his eye. The 


Supreme Being has made the beſt argu- 


ments for his own Exiſtence, in the for- 


mation of the heavens and the earth, and 
theſe are arguments which a man of ſenſe 
cannot forbear attending to, who is out 
of the noiſe and hurry of human affairs, 
Ariſtotle ſays, that ſhould a man live un- 
der ground, and there converſe with 
works of art and mechaniſm, and ſhould 
afterwards be brought up into the open 


day, and fee the ſeveral glories of the 


heaven and earth, he would immediately 
pronounce them the works of ſuch a Be- 
ing as we define God to be. The Pſalmiſt 
has very beautiful ſtrokes of Poetry to 
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this purpoſe, in that exalted ſtrain, The 
heavens declare the glory of God: And the 


firmament . ſheweth bis. handy-work. One 
day telleth another. And ane night certifieth 


another. There is neither ſpeech nor lan- 
guage But Their voices are heard among 
them. Their found is gone out into all lands: 
And their words into the ends of the world. 
As ſach a bold and ſublime manner of 
thinking furniſhes very noble matter for 
an Ode, the reader may fee it en 
into the following one. 


; 1 
The ſpacious Firmament on high, 
With all the blue Ethereal 5sky, 
And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creators power — 1x4] 
And publiſhes to every land 
The work LE: an N han 


Wee 
Soon as the evening, 1 bes prevail, 
The moon takes up the" wondrous tale, 


Ant nightly to the Vining earth 
Repeats rhe Hor 7 her birth. 


"00" bilf 


1 
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pilſt all the ftars that round her burn, 


And all the planets in their un, OY, 
Confirm the tidings as they ro-, 
a Joan: the truth from Pole 75 pole 


. 


II. 


; F hat though, in dlemu Hence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial bail! 
Hhat tho" nor veal voice nor ſound. 


Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reaſons ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they Hine, 


40 The Hand that Made ug is Divine, E 
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Againſt the modern FREE-THINKERS. 


[ad 
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IX. 3 | 
\HERE arrived in this neigh: 
bourhood two days ago one of 
= your gay gentlemen of the town, 
who being attended at his entry with a 
6 ſervant of his own, beſides a country- 
© man he had taken up for a guide, ex- 
cited the curioſity of the village to 
© learn whence and what he might be. 
The countryman (to whom they ap- 
© plicd as moſt eaſy of accefs) knew lit- 
< tle more than. that the gentleman came 
from London to travel and ſee faſhions, 
© and was, as he heard ſay, a Free- 
* thinker: What religion that might be, 
he could not tell; and for his own 
< part, if they had not told him the man 
© was a Free-thinker, he ſhould have 
© gueſſed, by his way of talking, 1 1 
5 little 


— — —_ 0 — — 


4 „ „ 


e e. 36a_24A 3A 


— 


if xxx ĩͤ d ̃ , ̃ Thar Fog 


ing only that he had been a good gen- 
twice in one day, over and: above What 


II do not look upon the Gmplicity 
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little better than a Heathen; ; except- 


tleman to him, and made him drunk 
they had bargained for. 


of this, and ſeveral odd enquiries with 
which I ſhall trouble you, to be won- 
dered at, much Jeſs can I think that 
our youths of fine wit, and enlarged 
underſtandings, have. any reaſon to 
laugh. There is no neceſſity that eve- 
ry ſquire in Great-Britain ſhould know 


what the word Free-thinker ſtands for; 


but it were much to be wiſhed, that 


they who valued themſelves upon that 


conceited title, were 41 little better in- 


ſtructed in what it ought to ſtand for; 
and that they would not perſuade them- 
ſelves a man is really and truly a Free- 
thinker in any tolerable ſenſe, merely 


by virtue, of his being an Atheiſt, or an 
Infidel of any other diſtinction. It 
may be doubted with, good reaſon, 
whether there ever was in nature a 


more abject, ſlaviſh, and bigotted ge- 


neration than the tribe of Beaux Eſprits, 
at preſent ſo Preventing in this iſland. 
Their pretenſion to be Free-thinkers, 

M 3 "FW 
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ig no other than rakes have to be free- 
* livers, and ſavages to be free- men, that 
© is, they can think whatever they have 
© a mind to, and give themſelves up to 
© whatever conceit the extravagancy of 
© their inclination, or their fancy, ſhall 
© ſuggeſt ; they can think as wildly as 
talk and act, and will not endure that 
© their wit ſhould be controlled by ſuch 
formal things as decency and common 
© ſenſe : Deduction, coherence, conſiſten- 
cy, and all the rules of reafon they ac- 
© cordingly diſdain; as too preciſe and me- 
« chatiical for men of a liberal education. 
This, 28 far as I could ever learn 
© ftom their writings, or my own obſer- 
© vaklon, is 4 true account. of the Britiſh 
Free- thinker. Our viſitant here, who 
gave occaſion to this paper, has brought 
« with him a new ſyſtem of common 
© fenſe, the particulars of which I am 
* not yet acquainted with, but will loſe 
© no opportunity of informing my ſelf 
©. whether it contain any thing worth 
Mr. SPECTATOR'S notice. In the 
mean time, Sir, I cannot but think it 
+ would be for the good of mankind, if you 


© confideration, and conyince the _ 


© would take this fubject into your own 


C 
c. 
41 
c 
6. 
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© ful youth of our nation, that licen- 
< tiouineſs is not freedom; or, if ſuch a 
5 paradox will not be. underſtood, that a 
© prejudice towards Atheiſm is not im- 
« nnn J 
1 am, Sir, your moſt bamble Seruant, 
PT K A PHIL ONoUs. 


— * 2 * W R 


| Quideuid eft illud, quod ernie, quod aa, 15 Fry 
"= viget, celefle <P divuinum FI 2 rem 


. efernum ſit neceſſe eſt. oe f 1 - Tull. 
Am diverted from the account 1 was 
giving the town of my particular con- 

cerns, by caſting my eye upon a trea- 

tiſe, which I could not overlook with 
out an inexcuſable negligence,” and want 
of concern for all the civil, as well as re- 
ligious intereſts of mank ind. This piece 
has for ita title,  gifcour/e ef free-think- 
ing, accaſioned by the riſe and growth. of 4 
fett called free-tbinkers. The Author ve- 
ry methodically enters upon his argu- 
ment, and ſays, By free-thinting, I mean 
the uſe of the underſtanding in endea vouring 
to find out the ane of any propoſition 
whatſoever, in conſidering the nature of the 
evidence for, or againſt, and in judging of 
it according to the ſeeming force an weak- 
_ of the evidence. As ſoon. as he has 
. | M 4. | de- 


* of 
8 8642 
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delivered ; this defi nition, from which one 
would expect he did not deſign to ſhew 


* 


a particular inclination for or againſt 


any thing before he had conſidered. it, 
he gives up all title to the character 
rent prejudice againſt a body of men, 
whom of all other a good man would be 


Moſt careful not to violate, I mean men 


in holy orders. Perſons who have devo- 
ted themſelves to the ſervice of God, 
are venerable to all who fear him; and 
it is a certain characteriſtick of a diſſo- 
lute and ungovern'd' mind, to rail or 
ſpeak diſrepe&fully of them in general. 
It is certain, that in ſo great a crowdof 
men ſome will intrude, who are of tem- 
pers very, unbecoming their function; 
but becauſe ambition and avarice are 
ſometimes lodged in that boſom, which 
ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and 
devotion, mult this unreaſonable Author 
vilify the whole order? He has not ta- 
ken the leaſt care to diſguiſe his being 


an enemy to the perſons againſt whom 
he writes, nor any where granted that | 


the inſtitution of religious men to ſerve 
at the altar, and inſtruct ſuch who are 
not as wiſe as himſelf, is at all neceſſary 
* | - 


of a Free- thinter, with the moſt appa- 


1 
_— 
4 
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or deſirable; but proceeds without the 
leaſt apology, to undermine their cre- 
dit, and fruſtrate their labours: What- 
ever clergymen in diſputes againſt each 
other, have unguardedly uttered, is here 
recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect 
religion it ſelf, by wreſting conceſſions 
to its diſadvantage from its own teachers. 
If this be true, as ſure any man that 
reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; and 
if religion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human 
ſociety; in what manner are we to treat 
this our common enemy, who promotes 
the growth of ſuch a ſect as he calls 
Free-thinkers: He that ſhould burn a 
houſe, and bi the action by aſſert- 
ing he is a free agent, would be more 
excuſable than this Author in uttering; 
what he has from the right of a Free- 
thinker : But they are a ſet of dry, joy- 
leſs, dull fellows, who want capacities 
and talents to make à figure amongſt 
mankind upon benevolent and generous. 
principles, that think to ſurmoùnt their 
own natural meanneſs, by laying offen- 
ces in the way of ſuch as make it their 
endeavour to excel upon the received 
maxims and honeſt arts of life. If it were 
poſlible to laugh at ſo melancholy an af 


Againſt the modern 
what hazards ſalvation, it would 
d unpleaſant enquiry to ask what ſa- 
tisfaction they reap, what extraordinary 
5 ation of ſenſe, or what delicious 
libertiniſm this ſe& of Free- hinters en- 
Joy, after getting looſe of the laws which 
confine the paſſions of other men ? Would 
It not be a matter of mirth to find, after 
all, that the heads of this growing ſect 
are ſober wretches, who prate whole 
evenings over coffee, and have not them- 
ſelves 15 
bauchees, than meerly in principle? Theſe 
ſages of iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves 
only ſpeculatively wicked, and are con- 
tented that all the abandoned young men 
of the age are kept ſaſt from reflection 


be n 


by dabbſing in their rhapſ odies, without 


taſting che pleafures for which their doc - 
trines leave them unaccountable. . Thus 
do heavy mortals, only to gratify a dry 
pride of heart, give up the intereſts of 


another world, without enlarging their 


gratifications m this; but it is certain. 
that there are a fort of men that can puz- 
zle truth, but cannot enjoy the ſatisfac- 
tion of it. This ſame Free- thinter is a 
creature unacquainted with rhe emotions 


which poflefs.great minds when they are 


turned. 


re enough to be any further de- 


ECO S Sm wLroGaGgty DH aAm= 4 Hwy , . 
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row in their appre 


fellows who appeared the laſt àge di 
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turned for religion, and it is apparent 
that he is untouched with any ſuch ſen- 
ſation as the rapture of devotion. What- 


ever one of theſe ſcorners may think, 
they certainly want parts to be devdut; 


and a ſenſe of piety towards heaven, as 
well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, is live- 


ly and warm in proportion to the facul-- 
ties of the head and heart. This gentle- 
man may be aſſured he has not a taſte 

oor man is certainly more @ blockhead: 
than an Atheiſt. I muſt repeat, that he 


for what he pretends to M and the 


Wants capacity to reliſh what true piety” 


is; and he is as capable of writing an: 
heroick Poem, as making a fervent Pray-- 
er. When men are thus low and nar-- 
tenſions. of "things, 
and at the ſame time vain, they are na- 
turally led xo think every thing they F. 
not underſtand, not to be underſfood. 
Their contradiction to what is ur d'by 


others, is a neceſſary conſequence of their 


ft age dd 
not ſerve the devil for nought; But re- 
velled in exceſſes ſuitable to their prin-- 
c iples, while in theſe unhappy days miſ- 


incapacity to receive it. The e 


chief is done for miſchief's ſake; * Theſe: 


Fiess 


nd 
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Free-thinkers, ' who lead the lives of re- 
cluſe ſtudents, for no other purpoſe but 
to diſturb the ſentiments of other men, 
put me in mind of the monſtrous re- 
creation of thoſe late wild youths, who, . 
without provocation, had a wantonneſs the 
in ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they met do 
with. When ſuch writers as this, who lig 
has no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend det 
to inform the age, Mohocks and Cut- tha 
throats may well ſet up for wits and men 7: 
of pleaſure. N fro 
It will be perhaps expected, that ! 2he 
ſhould produce ſome inſtances of the ill T as 
intention of this Free-zhinker, to ſupport Ci 
the treatment I here give him. In his bat 
fad page bed „ E 
© 24ly, The Prieſts throughout the world the 
differ about Scriptures, and the autho- WM tio 

_ © rity of Scriptures. . Ihe Bramins have 
© a book of Scripture. called the Shaſter. -. 
© The Perſees have their Zundavaſiaw. the 
„The Bonzes of China have books writ- pa 
ten by the Diſciples of Fo-he, whom WY ha; 
© they call the God 'and.. Saviour. of ihe bla 
rd, who was born to teach the way ef AL 
© ſalvation, and to give ſatisfaction for all try 
© mens fins. The Talapoins of Siam have po 

| © a book of Scripture written by Sommono- bu 
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© codom, Who, the Siameſe ſay, was born 
© of a Virgin, and was the God expected by 
© the univerſe, The Dervixes have their 
op 7 ERS TT Rr Ht For; 

I believe there is no one will diſpute 
the Author's great impartiality in ſetting 
down the accounts of theſe different re- 
ligions, And I think it is pretty evi- 
dent he delivers the matter with an air, 
that betrays, the hiſtory of one born of a 
Virgin has as much authority with him 
from St. Sommonocodom as from St. Mat- 
zhew. Thus he. treats revelation. - Then 
as to philoſophy, he tells you, p. 136. 
Cicero produces this as an inſtance of a pro- 
bable opinion, that they who. ſtudy Philo ſo- 
phy da not believe there are any Gods; and 


then, from conſideration of various no- 


tions he affirms Tally concludes, That 
there can be nothing after deat. 

As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, 
the ſhokt ſentence on the head. of this 
paper is enough to oppoſe; but who can 
have patience to reflect upon the aſſem- 
blage of impoſtures among which our 
Author places the religion of his coun- 
try? As for my part, I cannot ſee any 
poſſible interpretation to give this work, 
La deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the 
+ L nin 90; USE D943: 7 2. 2000. ” 
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authority of Scripture. The peace and 


tranquillity of the nation, and regard; 
even above thoſe, are ſo much concern- 
ed in chis matter, that it is difficult to 


expreſs ſufficient ſorrow for the offender, 


or indignation againſt him. But if e- 
ever man deſerved to be denied the com- 
mon benefits of air and water, it is the 
Author of 4 Diſcourſe of Free- thinking. 


$ . — . 7 * \ &t % 4 9 ? * 
* * 122 ne * X "rj . 0 
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— — nentiſque capacius alte. Ovid. 
A I was, the other day, taking: a ſo- 
4 litary walk in St. Haul's, I indulged 
my thoughts in the purſuit of a certain 
analogy between the Fabrick and the 
Chriſtian (Church in the largeſt ſenſe The 
divine order and oeconomy of the one 
ſeemed to be emblematically ſet forth by 


the juſt, plain, and majeſtick architecture 


of the other. And as the one conſiſts of 
a great variety of parts united in the ſame 
regular deſign, according to the trueſt 
art, and moſt exact proportion; ſo the 
other contains a decent ſubordination of 
members, various ſacred inſtitutions, ſub- 
lime doctrines, and ſolid precepts. of 
morality digefted into the ſame: deſign, 


and | 


and with an admirable concurrence tend- 


ing to one view, the happineſs and ex- 
altation of human nature. - 


In the midſt of my contemplation I 
beheld. a Fly upon one of the Pillars; and: 


it ſtraightway came into my head, that 


this ſame Fly was a Free- thinker. For it 
required ſome comprehenſion in the eye 
of the Spectator, to take in at one view 
the various parts of the building, in or- 
der to obſerve their ſymmetry and de- 
ſign. But to the Fly, whoſe proſpect 
was confined to a little part of one of 


| the ſtones of a fingle pillar, the joint: 


beauty of the whole, or the diſtin uſe- 
of its parts, were inconſpicuous, and no- 


thing could appear but ſmall inequalities: 


in the ſurface of the hewn ſtone, which: 


in the view of. that inſect ſeemed ſo ma- 


ny deformed rocks and e e 
The thoughts of a Free- thinker are em- 
ployed on certain minute particularities- 
of Religion, the difficulty of a fingle- 
text, or the unaccountableneſs'of ſome: 
ſtep of Providence or point of doctrine 
do his narrow faculties, without, com- 
prehending the ſcope and deſign of Chri- 
ſtinnity, the perfection to which it rai- 


ſeth human nature, the light it hath ſhed: 


abroad 
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abroad in the world, and the cloſe con- 
nexion it hath as well with the good of 
publick ſocieties, as with that of parti. 
c 

This raiſed in me ſome reflections on 
that frame or diſpoſition which is called 
argene ſs of mind, its neceſſity toward, 
forming a true judgment of things, and 
where the Soul is not incurably ſtinted 
by nature, what are the likelieſt method 
to give it enlargement. " 

Ic is evident that Philoſophy doth 


& K 6 „* GO K „ „ „„ „ on 


js open and enlarge the mind, by the gene- oy 
LY ral views to which men are habituated MM 5 
32 in that ſtudy, and by the contemplation 251 
13 of more numerous and diſtant objects, 2 
bo than fall within the ſphere of mankind ful 
1 in the ordinary purſuits of life. Hence | 15 
1 4 it comes to paſs, that Philoſophers judge 05 
" of moſt things very differently from the 151 
684 vulgar. Some inſtances of this may be ſeen Foy 
0: #4 in the Theætetus of Plato, where Socrates a 
makes the following remarks, among o- - 
thers of the like nature. _ ban 


© When a Philoſopher hears ten thou - 

ſand acres mentioned as a great eſtate, WF the 

he looks upon it as an inconſider- Wl +: 

able ſpot, having been uſed to con- der 

template the whole globe of A MT; 
4 W * A a > r | : 
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Or when he beholds a man elated with 
© the nobility of his race, becauſe he can 
© reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtors, 
© the Philoſopher thinks him a ftupid ig- 
© -norant. \'fellow, - whoſe mind cannot 
© reach to à general view of human na- 
ture, which would ſhew him that we 
© have all innumerable anceſtors, among 
© whom are crowds of rich and poor, 
Kings and Slaves, Greeks and Barbari- 
ans. Thus far Socrates, Who was ac» 
counted wiſer than the reſt of the Hea- 
thens, for notions which approach the 
neareſt to Chriſtianity: 1 


As all parts and branches of Philoſo- 
phy, or ſpeculative knowledge, are uſe- 
ful in that reſpect, Aſtronomy is peculi- 
arly adapted to remedy a little and nar- 
row ſpirit. In that ſcience there are good 
reaſons aſſignèd to prove the ſun an hun- 
dred- thouſand : times bigger than our 
earth; and the diſtance of the ſtars fo 
prodigious, that a Cannon bullet conti- 
nuing in its ordinary rapid motion, would 


1 not arrive from hence at the neareſt of 
| 9 them, in the.'/ſpac&-of an hundred and 
1 fifty thouſand years. Theſe ideas won- 


= dertully dilate and expand the mind. 
There is ſomething in the immenſity of 
_ | this 
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this diſtance, that ſhocks and over- 
whelms the imagination, it is too big for 
the graſp of a human intellect : Eſtates, 
Provinces, and Kingdoms vanifh at its 
preſence. It were to be wiſhed a cer. 
tain Prince, who hath encouraged the 
ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, had been him- 
fell a proficient in Aſtronomy. This 
might have ſhewed him how mean an 
ambition that was, which terminated in 
4 ſmall part of what is it felf but a point, Ct 
in reſpect of that part of the univerſe net 
which lies within our vieex. 
But the Chriſtian Religion enobleth ext 
and enlargeth the mind beyond any o- lig 
ther profeſſion or ſcience | whatſoever, WW 
Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and ten 
the tranſient enjoyments of this life, tal 
ſhrink in the narroweſt. dimenſtons, and = 
are accounted as the daft of a balance, ie H 
drop of a bucket, yea lefs than nothing, the an: 
intellectual world opens wider to out me 
view: The perfe@&ions of the Deity, the (WY no 
nature and excellence of virtue, the dig: bir 
nity of the human ſoul, are diſplayed in pe! 
the largeſt characters. The mind of man 
ſeems to adapt it ſelf to the different na ¶ fre 
ture of its objects; it is contracted and 
debaſed by being converſant in little N [2 


of di 
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low things, and feels a proportionable 
enlargement ariſing from the contem- 
plation of theſe great and fubltme ideas. 
The greatneſs of things is compara- 


3 tive; and this does not only hold, in re- 


pect of extenſion, but like wiſe in reſpect 
* ity, duration, and all kinds. of 
perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, 
and alters our judgment, with regard to 
the magnitude of extended Beings; but 
Chriftianity produceth an univerſal great- 
nefs of Soul. Philoſophy inereaſeth our 
views in every reſpect, but Chriſtianity 


extends them ro a degree beyond the 


light of nature. 23 
How mean muſt the moſt exalted Po- 
tentate upon earth appear to that eye which 
takes in innumerable orders of bleffed 
1 differing in glory and perfection? 

ow little muſt the amuſements of fenfe 
and the ordinary occuparions of mortal 
men, ſeem to one-who is 9 ſo 
noble a purſuit, as the affimilation of 


bimſelf to the Deity, which is the pro- 


per employ ment of every Chriſtian! 
And the improvement which grows 
from habituating the mind to the com- 


prehenſive views of Religion muſt” not 


be thought wholly to regard the under- 
7 = | ſtanding 
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ſtanding. Nothing is of greater force to 
ſubdue the inordinate motions of the 
heart, and to regulate the will. Whe- 
ther a man be actuated by his, paſlions 
or his reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought up- 
on by ſome object, which ſtirs the ſoul 
in proportion to its apparent dimenſions, 
Hence irreligious men whoſe ſhort pro- 
ſpects are filled with earth, and ſenſe, and 
mortal life, are invited, 'by- theſe mean 
ideas, to actions proportionably little and 
low. But a mind, whoſe views are en- 
lightened and extended by Religion, is 
animated to nobler purſuits by more ſub- 
lime and remote objects. 

There 1 is not any inſtance of weakneſs 
in the Free-thinkers, that raiſes my indig: 
nation more, than their pretending to fl. 
dicule Chriſtians, as men o narrow un 
derſtandings, and to paſs themſelyes u 13 
on the world for perſons of ſuperior ſenle, 
and more enlarged views, But I leave it 
to any impartial man to judge which hath 
the nobler ſentiments, which the greater 


views; he whoſe notions are ſtinted to 


few miſerable inlets of ſenſe, or he whoſe 
ſentiments are raiſed above the common 
taſte by the anticipation of thoſe delight 
Wick will latiate the ſou), bo ene 
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whole capacity of her nature is branched 
out into new faculties? He who looks 
for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of du- 


4 ration, or he whoſe aims are co- extended 


with the endleſs length of Eternity? He 
who derives his Spirit from the elements, 


or he who thinks it was inſpired by the 
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£ © Ince you have not refuſed to infert 
© i matters of a Theological nature in 
© thoſe excellent papers, with which you 


daily both inftruct and divert us, 1 


« earneſtly deſire you to print the fol- 
* lowing paper. The notions therein ad- 
© vanced are, for ought I know, new to 


the Engl; Reader, and if they are true, 


vill afford room for many uſeful in- 
nn 
No man that reads the Evangeliſts, 
but muſt obſerve that our bleſſed Sa- 
* viour does upon every occaſion bend 
* all his force and zeal to rebuke and 
correct the hypocriſy of the Phariſees. 
© Upon' that ſubject he ſhews a warmth 
* which one meets with in no other part 
. © of 
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of his ſermons. They were ſo enraged 1 
< at the publick detection of their ſe- c 
< cref villanics, by one who faw-through 

< all their diſguiſes, ; that they joined in 
6 the praſecution of him, which was {6 
© vigorous, that Pilate at laſt conſented 
© to, his death. The frequency and ve- 
_ © hemence of theſe reprehenſions of our 
© Lord, have made the word Phariſee to 
< be looked upon as odious among Chri- 
ſtians, and to mean only one who hys 
© the utmoſt ſtreſs upon the Outward, 
© Ceremonial, and Ritual part of his Re- 
© ligion, without having ſuch an inward 
© ſenſe of it, as would lead him to a ge- 
s neral and ſincere obſervance: of thoſe 
© duties which can only ariſe from the 
© heart, and which cannot be fappoſed 
© to > ſpring from a deſire of applauſe or 
1 This is plain from the hiſtory of the 
c life and actions of our Lord, in the four 
Evangeliſts. One of them, St. Lute, 
continued his hiſtory down in a ſe- 
s cond part, which we commonly cal 
£ the Acts of the Apoſtles. Now it is obſer- 


vable, that in this ſecond part, in which . 2 
© he gives a particular account of what. 


* the Apoſtles did and ſuffered at 775 


ſal 
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« /alemupontheir firſt entering upon their 
© commiſſion, and alſo of hat St. Paul 
did after he was conſecrated to che A- 
« poſtleſhip till his journey ro Rome, we 
find not only no oppolitian to Qhrifti- 
anity from! the Hbaniſeen, but ſeveral 
* ſignal occaſions in which they aſſiſted 
Church Was in its infant State. The 
true, ⁊ealous and hearty: perſrcutors of 
»Ohriſtianity at that time were the Sad- 
ducecs, whom We may truly call the 
= © Free-thinkers among the Jeu. They 
believed neither Reſurrection, nor An- 
gel, nor Spirit, i. e. in plain Eugliſi 
they were Dei at leaſt, if not Aubeiſts. 
They could outwardly comply with, 
: c and conform to the eſtabliſhment in 
Church and State, and they pretended 
forſooth to belong only to a particular 
Sect, and becauſe chere was nothing in 
= © the law of Mo/es which in ſo many 
words aſſerted a Reſurrection, they ap- 
peared to adhere to that in a particular 
manner beyond any other part of the 
Old Teſtament. Theſe men therefore 
jaſtly dreaded the ſpreading of Chrifti- 
A 1 anny | after | the aſcenſion of our Lord, N 


be- 
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Ibecauſe it was wholly. founded. upon his 
*:Reſurre@ion; » (14-4: 

cordingly- — ben Dales 
and John had cured the lame man at the 
„ beautifub gate of tbe Temple, and had 
thereby raiſed a wonder ful expectation 
© of themſelves among the people, the 
PHPrieſts and Sadducecs, Acts u clapt them 
up, and ſent them away for the firit 
time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly 
© afterizi: when the; deaths of Ananias 
nd Sapbira, and the many miracles 
© wireught:after thoſe ſevere inſtances of 
then apoſtolieab power had, alarmed the 
©\Priefts, who looked upon the Temple 
©;worſhip, and conſequently their Bread, 
to be {truck at, theſe Prieſts, and al 
{they that ,were-with.them, who were 
© of the ſect of the Sadducees, impriſoned F 
the Apoſtles, intending to examine 
© them in the great Council the next 
day. Where, when the Council met, 
and the Prieſts and Sadducees propoſed 
sto proceed with great Rigor againſt 
them, we find that Gamaliel a very emi- 
© nent Pharifee, St. Paul's maſter, a man 
© of great Authority-among the people, 


vo many of whoſe determinations we have 
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5 « ſtill preſerved in the body of the Jewiſh 
traditions, commonly called the Tal- 


* 

mud, oppoſed their heat, and told them, 
e for ought they knew the Apoſtles might 
d be acted by the Spirit of God, and that 
n in ſuch a caſe it Would be in vain to 
ie © oppoſe them, fincs if they do ſo, they 
m would only fight apainſt God, whom 
lt they could not overcome.  Gamalic! 
ly vas ſo conſiderable a man amongſt his 
as © own Sect, that we may reaſonably be- 
es * lieve he ſpoke the ſenſe of his party | 
of * as well as his own. St. Stepben's mar- 
he 6 tyrdom came on preſently after, in 
lc Bi © which we do not find the Phariſees, 
ud, WY © as fuch, had any hand; it is probable 
all BY © that he was proſecuted by thoſe who 
cre BY © had before impriſoned Peter and John. 
cd BY One Novice indeed of that Sect was 
ine . ſo zealous that he kept the clothes of 
ent © thoſe that ſtoned him. This Novice, 
cl, ; © whoſe: zeal went beyond all bounds, 
ſed Bl © was the great St. Paul, who was pe- 
int BY culiarly honoured with a Call from 
mie Heaven by which he was converted, 


* and he was afterwards, by God himſelf, 

appointed to be the Apoſtle of the 

* Gentiles. Beſides him, and him too re- 
e claimed 


N . 
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© claimed in ſo glorious” a manner, we 
© find no one Phariſee either named or 
© hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of 
© Chriſtianity in thoſe earlieſt days. What 
© others might do we know: not. But 
Ve find the Sadlucees purſuing St. Pau! 
even to death at his coming to Jeruſa- 
* lem, in the ziſt of the Acts. He then, 
upon all occaſions, owned himſelf to 
© be a Phariſce. In the 22d Chapter he 
© told the people, that he had been bred 
* up at, the feet of Gamaliel after the 
© ſtricteſt» manner, in the Law othis Fa- 
others. In the 23d Chapter he told the 
© Council that he was a Phariſee, the ſon 
© of a Phariſee, and that he was accuſed 
< tor, aſſerting the Hope and Reſurrecti- 
© on of the dead, which was their dar- 
© ling doctrine. Hereupon the Phariſees 
© ſtood by him, and though they did not 
© own our Saviour to be the Meſſiab, 
yet they would not deny but ſome An- 
© gel or Spirit might have ſpoken to 
© him, and then if they oppoſed: him they 
© ſhould fight againſt God. This was the 
© very argument Gamaliel had uſed be- 
© fore. The Reſurrection of our Lord, 
© which they ſaw ſo ſtrenuouſly _— ; 
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© by the Apoſtles, whoſe miracles they 


g © allo ſaw and owned, (Acts 4. 16.) 

f © ſeems to have ſtruck. them, and many 

l of them were converted (Ats 15. 5.) 

t even without a miracle, and the reſt 
1] £< ſtood ſtill and made no oppoſition. 

- »Wie ſee here what the part was 

, © which the Phariſees acted in this im- 

0 portant conjuncture. Of the Sadduzees, 

le < we meet not with one in, the whole 

d © apoſtolic hiſtory that was converted. 

1e We hear of no miracles wrought to 

a- convince any of them, tho' there was an 

he eminent one wrought to reclaim a Pha- 

on © riſee. St. Paul, we ſee, after his con- 

ed « verſion, always gloried in his having 

we © been bred a Phariſee. He did ſo to 
Te © the people of Feru/alem, to the great 

res Council, to King Agrippa, and to the 

10t « Philippians. So that from hence we 

ah, © may juſtly infer, that it was not their 

\n- © inſtitution, which was in itfelf laudable, 

to © which our bleſſed Saviour found fault 
hey © with, but it was their hypocriſy, their 

the cCcovetoufneſs, their oppreſſion, their 

be⸗ * overvaluing themſelves upon their zeal 

"rd, : tor the ceremonial Law, and their ad- 


ding to that yoke by their- traditions, 
a ts N14 Do 
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© all which were not properly eſſentials 


© of their inſtitution, that our Lord 


© blamed. 

< But 1 muſt not run on. What [ 
would obſerve, Sir, is, that Atheiſm is 
more dreadful, and would be more 
grievous to human ſociety, if it were 
inveſted with ſufficient power, than 


profeſſors do at the bottom believe 
what they profeſs. I deſpair not of a 
Papiſt's converſion, tho' I would not 
willingly lie at a zealot Papiſt's mercy, 
(and no Proteſtant would, if he knew 
what Popery is) tho he truly believes 
in our Saylour. But the Free-thinker, 
who ſcarcely belieyes there is. a God, 
and certainly disbelieves Revelation, 
is a very terrible Animal. He will 
talk of natural rights, and the juſt 
freedoms of mankind, no longer than 
*till he himſelf gets into power; and 
by the inſtance before us, we have ſmall 

rounds to hope for his falyation, or 
that God will ever vouchſafe him ſuf- 
ficient grace to reclaim him from er- 
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: levelled againſt himſelf. 
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Religion under any fhape, where its 


rors, Which have been ſo immediately 
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© If theſe notions be true, as I verily 

© believe they are, I thought they might 
© be worth publiſhing at this time, for 
* which reaſon they are ſent in this man- 
ner to you by, 


STX. 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
ai 
N 3 SECT. 
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IMMORTALITY of the Soul, aud a 
FuTtuRE STATE, 


8 . 
3 * vo" T” 4 WI - 


a 


Neſcio quemodo inharet in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum 
quoddam augurium futurorum; idque in maximis 
ingeniis altiſi niſque animis exiſtit maximꝰ & . appa- 

ret ſacillime., , Cic, Tuſc, Quæſt. 


Ta the SyECTATOR. 


1 


8 ol 


Am. fully perſuaded that one of the 
beſt ſprings of generous and wor- 

thy actions, is the having generous 
and worthy thoughts of our ſelves. 


© Whoever has a mean opinion of the 


A 
CC... 


« dignity. of his nature, will act in no 


higher a rank than he has allotted him- 
; (elf in his own eſtimation. If he con- 
© fiders his Being as circumſcribed by the 
© uncertain term of a few years, his de- 
7 figns will be contracted into the ſame 
Wien ay © narrow 
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narrow ſpan he imagines 1s to bound 
his Exiſtence. How can he exalt his 
thoughts to any thing great and no- 
ble, who only believes that, after a 
ſhort turn on the ſtage of this world, 
he is to ſink into oblivion, and to loſe 
his Conſciouſneſs for ever? ; 
For this reaſon lam of opinion, that 
ſo uſeful and elevated a contemplation 
as that of the Souls Immortality cannot 
be reſumed too often. There is not a 


more improving exerciſe to the human 
mind than to be frequently reviving 


its own great privileges and endow- 
ments; nor a more effectual means to 
awaken in us an ambition raiſed above 
low objects and little purſuits, than to 


value our ſelves as heirs of eternity. 


It is a very great ſatisfaction to con- 
ſider the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind 
in all nations and ages, aſſerting, as 
with one voice, this their birth-right, 
and to find it ratify'd by an expreſs 
revelation.” At the fame time, if we 
turn our thoughts inward upon our- 
ſelves, we may meet with a kind of 
ſecrer ſenſe concurring with the proofs 
of our 'own immortality, 
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© You have, in my opinion, raiſed 3 
good preſumptive Argument from the 
6 increaling appetite the mind has to 
© knowledge, and to the extending its 
© own faculties, which cannot be accom- 
© pliſhed, as the more reſtrained perfec- 
tion of lower creatures may, in the 


© limits of a ſhort life. I think another 


£ probable conjecture may be raiſed from 
© our appetite 'to duration itſelf, and 
from a reflection on our progreſs thro' 
© the ſeveral ſtages of it: He are com- 
6 plaining, as you obſerve in a former 
c ſpeculation, of the ſhortneſs of life, and 
6 yet are perpetually hurrying over the parts 
© of it to arrive at certain little ſettlements 
© or imaginary points of reſt, which are diſ- 
© perſed up and down in it.. 

Now let us. conſider what happens 
© to us when we arrive at theſe imaginary 
points of reſt: Do we. ſtop our motion, 
and ſit dow fatisfted in the ſettlement 
we have gained? or are we not remo- 


new points of reſt, to which we preſs 
forward with the like eagerneſs, and 
which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we at- 
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traveller upon the Alps, who ſhould 
N Wn fancy 


ving the boundary, and marking out 


tainthem? Our caſe is like that of a 


* 
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faney that the top of the next hill muſt 
|  —_ bs y, becauſe it terminates his 
5 but he no ſooner arrives at 
L 1 an de ſees new ground and other 
© gills beyond i it, and Wanne travel 
. n - 10% 9835422 eDSTHIT, ? 
This is ſo plainly every man's con- 
dition in life, that there is no one who 
has obſerved any thing, but may obſerve, 
© that as faſt as his time wears away, his 
0 appetite to ſomething future remains. 
The uſe therefore I would make df it, 
© is this; That ſince Nature ſome £ 
© loye to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
* or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author 
6 We > our Being as A e no wander- 
paſſion in it, no deſire which has 
7 a. its object, Futurity is the proper 
object of the paſſion fo conſtantly ex- 
erciſed about it ; and - this-Teltleſfne( 
in the preſent, this aſſigning our ſelyes 
over to farther ſtages of duration, this 
© ſucceſlive graſping at ſomewhat tilt to 
come, appears to me (whatever it may 
© to others) as a kind of inſtin&or natu- 
© ral ſymptom which the mind of man 

© has of its own immortality.” E et 

© I take it at the ſame time for rant- 
be ed, chat the W of the Foul is 
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« 
4 


ments: and if fo, this appe tire, which 


and abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and 
adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But 
I am amazed when I conſider there are 
creatures capable of thought, who, in 
ſpite of every argument, can form 
to themſelves a ſullen ſatisfaction in 


thing ſo pitifully mean in the inverted 
ambition of that man who can hope 
for annihilation, and pleaſe himſelf to 
think that his whole fabrick ſhall one 
day crumble into duſt, and mix with the 
maſs of inanimate Beings, that it equal- 
ly deſerves our admiration and pity. 
The myſtery of ſuch mens unbelief is 
not hard to be penetrated; and indeed 
amounts to nothing more than a ſor- 
did hope that they ſhall not be immor- 

tal, becauſe they dare not beſo. 
This brings me back to my firſt ob- 
ſeryation, and gives me occaſion to ſay 
further, That as worthy actions ſpring 
from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 
thoughts are likewiſe the conſequence 
of worthy actions: But the wretch who 
© has degraded himſelf below the cha- 
wy 6 racer 
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ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other argu- 


otherwiſe would be very unaccountable 


thinking otherwiſe. There is fome- 
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racter of immortality, is very willing 
to reſign his pretenſions to it, and to 
ſubſtitute in its room a dark negative 
happineſs in his extinction of his Being. 
© The admirable Shalbeſpear has given 
us a ſtrong image of the unſupported 
condition of ſuch a perſon in his laſt 
minutes, in the ſecond part of King 
Henry the Sixth, where Cardinal Beau- 
fort, who had been concerned in the mur- 
ther of the good Duke Humphrey, is re- 
preſented on his death- bed. After ſome 
ſhort confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an 
imagination diſturbed with guilt, juſt 
as he is expiring, King Henry ſtanding 
by him full of compaſſion, ſays, _ -- * 


ee ot: A A 
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Lord | Cardinal! if thon think ſt on beay'us , bi i. 
Hold. ap thy band, make ſignal of that hope“ 


He dies aud makes no. fn! 


n [IE £ 725 54 17 * ; 5 2 1 ere . : 1 Ba 
12 The deſpair Which is here ſhewn, 
without a word or action on the part 
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ſhall not purſue this thought fur- 


An whatever. 
C 


ther, but only add, that as annihila-, 
tion is not to be had with a with, ſo it is 
the moſt abje& thing inthe world to 

i © wiſh 


* 


* 
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* wiſh it. What are honour, fame, wealth 
or power, when compared with the ge- 
* nerous expectation of a Being without 
end, and a happineſs adequate to that 
A | 
Jam, S 1 R, 
Dur moſt obedient, 
L. humble Servant, T. D. 
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T HE time preſent ſeldom affords ſuffi- 
cient employment te the mind of 
man. Objects of pain or pleaſure, love 
or admiration, do not he thick enough 
together in life to keep the Soul in con- 
ſtant action, and ſupply an immediate ex- 
erciſe to its faculties. In order, there- 
fore, to xemedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have 
materials for thinking, ſhe is endowed 
with certain powers, that can recal what 
is, paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 
That wonderful faculty, which we call 
the Memory, is perpetually looking back, 

when we have nothing preſent to enter- 
tain us, It is like thoſe repoſitories in 
ſeveral animals, that are filled with . 
| of 
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of their former food, on which they may 
ruminate when their preſent paſture fails. 
As the memory relieves the mind in 
her vacant moments, and prevents any 
chaſms of thought by ideas of what is 
paſt, we have other faculties that agitate 
and employ her upon what is to come. 
Theſe are the paſſions of hope and fear. 
By theſe two paſſions we reach forward. 
into futurity, and bring up to our pre- 
ſent. thoughts objects that lie; hid in 
the remoteſt depths of time. We ſuf- 
fer miſery, and enjoy happineſs, before 
they are in Being; we can ſet the ſun 
and ſtars forward, or loſe ſight of them 
by wandring into thoſe retired” parts of 
eternity, when the heayens and earth 
ſhall de no mOre 7:7 
By the way; who can imagine that the 
Lxiltence of a creature is to be circum-- 
ſcribed by time, whoſe Thoughts are not? 
But I ſhall, - in this paper, confine my 
ſelf to that particular paſſion which goes 
by the name of Hofe. 
Our actual enjpyments are ſo few and 
tranſient, that man would be a very mi- 
ſerable Being, were he not endowed with 
this paſſion, which gives him a taſte of 
thoſe good things that may poſſibly come 
e into 
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into his poſſeſſion. - We ſhould: hope for 4 
every thing that is good, ſays the old Poet mat 
Linus, becauſe there is nothing which ma) ame 
not be hoped for, and nothing but what the of t 
Gods are able to give us. Hope quickens rabl 
all the ſtill parts of life, and keeps the life, 
mind awake in her moſt remiſs and indo- mol 
lent hours. It gives habitual ſerenity and that 
good humour. It is a kind of vital heat gan 

in the ſoul, that chears and gladdens her, {ents 
when ſhe does not attend to it. It makes up t 
pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. out 
Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which cide! 
riſe from Hope, there is another which is time 
none of the leaſt, and that is, its great Hope 
efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too with 


high a value on preſent enjoyments. The fly in, 
ſaying of Cæſar is very well known. the 
| When he had given away all his eſtate on h 
in gratuities among his friends, one of . 
them asked What he had left for himſelf; what 
to which that great man replied, Hope. no k 


His natural magnanimity hindred him is ful 
from prizing what he was certainly poſ- is we 
ſeſſed of, and turned all his thoughts up- of it 
on ſomething more valuable that he had ture 
in view. I queſtion not but every rea- who - 
der will drawa moral from this tory, and be. ve 
apply it to himſelf without my 1 how 
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The old ſtery of Pandora's box (which 
many of the learned believe was formed 
among the Heathens upon the tradition 
of the fall of man) ſhews us how deplo- 
rable a ſtate they thought the preſent 
life, without Hope: To ſet forth the ut- 
moſt condition of miſery they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the Pa- 
gan Theology, had a great veſſel pre- 
ſented him by Pandora: Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, ſays the fable, there flew 
out all the calamities and diſtempers in- 
cident to men, from which, till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. 
Hope, Who had been incloſed in the cup 
with ſo much bad company, inſtead of 
flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to 
the lid of it, that it was ſhut down up- 
on her. 2411 . — > | Jaryt 2 bor Re. 
I ſhall make but twe: reflections upon 
what I have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that 
no kind of life is ſo happy as that which 
is full of hope, eſpecially when the hope 
is well grounded, and when the object 
of it is of an exalted kind, and in its na- 
ture proper to make the perſon happy 
who enjoys it. This propoſition muſt 
be very evident to thoſe who conſider 
bow few are the preſent enjoyments of 

mY | 1 the 
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the moſt happy man, and how inſuffi- 
cient to give him an entire ſatisfaction 
and acquieſcence in them. Neg 
My next obſervation is this, 'That a 
religious life is- that which moſt abounds 
in a well- grounded Hope, and fuch an 
one as is fixed on objects that are capa- 
ble of making us entirely happy. This 
hope in a religious man, is much more 
ſure and certain than the hope of any 
temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
not only by reaſon, but by faith. It has 
at the ſame time its eye perpetually fixed 
on that ſtate, which implies in the very 
notion of it the moſt full and the moſt 
compleat happineſss. 0 
I have before ſnewn how the influ- 
ence. of hope in general ſweetens life, 
and makes our preſent condition ſup- 
portable, if not pleaſing; but a religious 
hope has ſtill greater advantages. It does 
not only bear up the mind under her 
fufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, 
as they may be the inſtruments. of pro- 
curing her. the great and ultimate end 
of all her hope. | 
Religious hope has likewiſe this ad- 
vantage above any other kind of hope, 
_ that it is able to revive the dying 2 
an 
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and to fill his mind not only with ſecrer 
comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes 
with rapture and tranſport. He triumphs 
in his agonies,, whilit the ſoul * 
forward with delight to the great ob- 
ject which ſhe has always had in view, 
and leaves the body with an expectation 
of being re-united to her in a. glorious 
and joyful reſurrection. | 
Iſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe em- 
phatical expreſſions of a lively hope, which 
the Pſalmiſt made uſe of in the midſt of 
thoſe dangers: and adverſities which ſur- 
rounded him; for the following paſſage had 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its fu- 
ture and prophetick ſenſe. I have ſet the 


Lord always before me. Becauſe he is at my 


right hand I ſhall not be moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth : 
my fleſh. alſo ſhall reft in hope. For thou 
wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt 
thou ſuffer thine holy one to ſee corruption. 
Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life: in thy 
preſence is fulneſs of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleaſures for evermore. C 
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To the SPECTATOR, 
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F T has been uſual to remind perſons 
of rank, on great occaſions in life, 


of their, race and quality, and to what 
expectations they were born; that by 
conſidering what is worthy of them, 


they may be withdrawn from mean 
purſuits, and encouraged to laudable 


undertakings. This is turning Nobility 


into a principle of virtue, and making 
it productive of merit, as it is under- 
ſtood to have been originally a reward 
© It is for the like reaſon, I imagine, 
that you have in ſome of your ſpecula- 
tions aſſerted to your readers the Dig- 
nity of Human Nature. But you can- 
not be inſenſible that this is a contro- 
verted doctrine; there are Authors who 
conſider human nature in a very diffe- 
rent view, and books of maxims have 


been written to ſhew the Falſity of all 


Human Virtues, The reflections which 
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are made on this ſubject uſually take 
ſome tincture from the tempers and 
characters of thoſe that make them. 
Politicians can reſolve the moſt ſhining 
actions among men into artifice and 
deſign; others, who are ſoured by diſ- 
content, repulſes, or ill uſage, are apt 
to miſtake their ſpleen for philoſophy; 


men of profligate lives, and ſuch as find 
themſelves incapable of riſing to any 


di ſtinction among their fellow- rea- 


tures, are for pulling down all appear 


ances of merit, which ſeem to upbraid 


them: and Satiriſts defcribe nothing 
but deformity. From all theſe hands 
we have ſuch draughts of mankind as 
are repreſented in thoſe burleſque pic- 
tures, which the Taliaus call Caraca- 


tura'sz where the art conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving, amidft diſtorted proportions 


and aggravated features, ſome diſtin- 
guiſhing likeneſs of the perſon, but in 
ſuch a manner as to transform the moſt 


monſter. © | Fs 

© It is very diſingenious to level the 
beſt of mankind with the worſt, and 
for the faults of particulars to degrade 


agreeable beauty into the moſt odious 


the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend 


«© not. 
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not only to remove a man's good opi> 
© nion of others, but to deſtroy that re- 
© yerence for himſelf, which is a great 
© guard of innocence, and a. ſpring of 
virtue. f . 


It is true indeed that there are ſur- 


© prizing mixtures of beauty and defor- 
< mity, of wiſdom and. folly, virtue and 
© yice in. the human make; ſuch a. diſ- 
© parity is found among numbers of the 
<« ſame kind, and every individual, in 
© ſome inſtances,. or at ſome. times, is ſo 
© unequal to. himſelf, that man ſeems to 
© be the moſt wavering and inconſiſtent 
Being in the whole creation. So that 
© the queſtion in morality,. concernin 
© the dignity of our nature, may at fir 
© ſight appear like ſome difficult queſ- 
tions in natural Philoſophy, in which 
the arguments on both ſides ſeem to be 


of equal ſtrength. But as I began 


< with conſidering this point, as it re- 
< lates to action, I ſhall here borrow an 
© admirable reflection from Monſieur 


« Paſcal, which I think ſets it. in. its pro- 


c per light. ; 


j 


It is of dangerous conſequence, ſays he, 


to repreſent to man how near he is to tht 
© level. of beaſts, without ſhewing him at tht 
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* ſame time his Greatneſs. It is likewiſe 


© dangerous to let him ſee his Greatneſs 


s without his Meanneſs. it is more dange- 


© rous yet to leave him ignorant of either 


© but very beneficial that he ſhould be made 


_ © ſenfible of both. Whatever imperfecti- 


© ons we may have in our nature, it is 
© the buſineſs of religion and virtue to 
© rectify them, as far as is conſiſtent with 
our preſent ſtate. In the mean time, 
© ir is no ſmall encouragement to gene- 
* rous minds to conſider that weſhall put 
© them all off with our mortality. That 
« ſublime manner of ſalutation with 
* which the Jews approached their Kings, 


0 King, live for ever! + * 


© may be addreſſed to the loweſt and 
© moſt deſpiſed mortal among us, under 
all the infirmites and. diſtreſſes with 
© which we ſee him ſurrounded. And 
© whoever believes the Immortality of the 
© Soul, will not need a better argument 
© for the dignity of his nature, \nor a 


* ſtronger incitement to actions ſuitable 


© to it. d ee 
I am naturally led by this reflection 
to a ſubject I have already touched up- 
| 0 7 on 
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on in a former letter, and cannot with- « Be 
out plcaſure call to mind the thoughts « be 
of Cicero to this purpoſe; in the cloſe cc. 


of his book concerning Old Age. Every 
one who is acquainted with his writings 
will remember that the elder Cato is 
introduced in that diſcourſe as the 
Speaker, and Scipio and Lelius as his 
Auditors. This venerable perſon is re- 
preſented looking forward as it were 
from the verge of extreme old age, in- 
to a future ſtate, and riſing into a con- 
templation on the unperiſhable part of 
his nature, and its exiſtence after death. 
I ſhall collect part of his diſcourſe. 
And as you have formerly offered ſome 
arguments for the Soul's Immortality, 
agreeable both to reaſon and the Chri- 
ſtian doctrine, 1 believe your readers 
will not be diſpleaſed to ſee how the 
ſame great truth ſhines in the pomp of 
Roman eloquence. Sw (258i 
This, lays Cato, is my firm perſua- 
c fjon, that ſince the human Soul exerts 
ee it {elf with io great activity, ſince it has 
e ſucha remembrance of the Paſt, ſuch a 
concern for the Future, ſince it is en- 
& riched with io many arts, ſciences, 
& and diſcoveries, it is impoſſible but the 
OE « Bcing 
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&< Being which contains all theſe muſt 
« be Immortal. 


6 The elder Cyrus, buſhy bees his 


death, is reprefented by XExXoPHON 
« ſpeaking after this manner.” © Think not, 


» 


my deareſt Children, that when I depart 


from you I ſhall be no more, but remember, 


that my Soul, even while I lived among 
ou, was inviſible to ou; yet by my atti- 
ons you were ſenſible it exiſted in this body. 
Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, though 
it he ſtill unſeen. How quickly would the 
honours of illuſtrious men periſh after death, 
if their Souls performed nothing to preſerve 
their fame] For my own part, I could never 
think that the Soul while in a mortal body, 
lives; but when: departed out of it, dies; 
or that its conſciouſneſs is loft when it is 
diſcharged out of an unconſcious habitation. 
But when it is freed from all corporeal al- 


liance, then it truly exifis, Further, ſince 


the human frame is broken by death, tell 
us what becomes of its parts? It is 155 ible 
whither the materials of other Beings are 


tranſlated, namely, to the ſource from 
whence they had their birth. The ſoul 2— 


lone, neither preſent nor Wee is the 
ovjett * eur eyes. | 


4 Thus 
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Thus Cyrus. But to proceed. No one 
'« ſhall perſuade me, Scipio, that your wor- 
* thy Father, or your Grandfathers Paulus 
4 and Africanus, or Africanus his Father, 
or Uncle, or many other excellent men 
“ whom I need not name, performed ſo 
„ many actions to be remembred by 
© poſterity, without being ſenſible that 
_& Futurity was their right. And, if I 
© may be allowed an old man's privi- 
< lege, to ſpeak of my ſelf, do you think 
« I would have endured the fatigue of 
© fo many weariſome days and nights 
© both at home and abroad, if 1 ima- 
« gined that the ſame boundary which is 
« {et to my life muſt terminate my glo- 
„ ry? Were it not more deſirable to 
© have worn out my days in eaſe and 
„ tranquillity, free from labour, and with- 
% out emulation? But I know not how, 
„ my Soul has always raiſed it ſelf, and 
looked forward on futurity, in this 
« view and expectation, that when it 
© ſhall depart out of life, it ſhall then 
« live for ever; and if this were not true, 
© that the Mind is immortal, the Souls 
% of the moſt worthy would not, above 
all others, have the ſtrongeſt impulſe 


to glory. 
« What 
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é What beſides this is the cauſe that 
ee the wiſeſt men die with the greateſt 
0 æquanimity, i the. ignorant W ith the 
<« greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem 
that thoſe minds which have the moſt 
e extenſive” views, foreſee they are re- 
« moving to a happier condition, which 
ce thole of a narrower ſight do not per- 
ce ceive? I, for my part, am tranſported 
with the hope of ſeeing your anceſtors, 
« whom I have honoured and loved, and 
« am earneſtly deſirous of meeting not 
ce only thoſe excellent perſons whom TI 
ce have known, but thoſe teo of whom 


Lay 


I have heard and read, and of whom 


« I my ſelf have written; nor would I 
i be detained from ſo pleaſing a Jour- 
« ney. O happy day, when I ſhall efcape 
* from this croud, this heap of pollu- 
ee tion, and be admitted to that divine 
«©-afſembly of exalted ſpirits! When I 
„ ſhall go not only to thoſe great per- 
© ſons I have named, but to my Cato, 
© my ſon, than whom a better man was 
« never born, and whoſe funeral rites 1 
** my ſelf performed, whereas he ought 
rather to have attended mine. Yet has 
* not his Soul deſerted me, but ſeeming 


ea 


to caſt back a look on me, is gone be- 


9 | ee fore 
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fore to thoſe habitations to which 
e it was ſenfible I ſhould follow him. 
« And though I might appear to have 
*« borne my loſs with courage, I was not 
% unaffected with it, but I - comforted 
% my ſelf in the aſſurance that it would 
<« not be long before we ſhould meet 
© again, and be divorced no more. 


a I am, <6 IR, &c. 


. — 


— Nec morti eſſe locum. Virg. 


A Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged 
4 Hermit go by him barefoot, Father, 
ſays he, you are in a very miſerable condition 
F there is not another world. True, Son, 
jaid the Hermit; but 'what is thy condition 
f there is? Man is a creature deſigned 
tor two different ſtates of Being, or ra- 
ther, for two different Lives. His firſt 
life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond 
permanent and laſting. The queſtion we 
are all concerned in is this, In which of 
theſe two lives it is our chief intereſt to 
make our ſelves happy? Or, in other 
words, Whether we ſhould endeavour 
do ſecure to ourlelves the pleaſures and 
grati- 


7 
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gratifications of a life which is uncertain, 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt length 
of a very inconſiderable duration; or to 
ſecure to our ſelves the pleaſures of a life 
which is fixed and ſettled, and will ne- 
ver end? Every man, upon the firſt hear- 
ing of this queſtion, knows very well 
which fide of it he ought to cloſe with. 
But however right we are in Theory, it 
is plain that in Practice we adhere to the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. We make 
" outing for this lite as tho? it were ne- 
ver to have an End, and for the other 
life as tho? it were never to have a Be- 
ginning. „„ 

Should a Spirit of ſuperior rank who 
is a ſtranger to human nature, acciden- 
tally alight upon the earth, and take a 
ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would 
his notions of us be? Would not he 
think that we are a ſpecies of Beings 
made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes than what we really are? Muſt not 
he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours? Would 
not he think that it was our duty to toil 
after wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, 
would not he beheve we were forbidden 
Poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment 

O 2 aud 
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and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures un- 
der pain of Damnation? He would cer- 
tainly imagine that we were influenced 
by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to 
thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. 
And truly, according to ſuch an imagi- 
nation, he muſt conclude that we are a 
ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in 
the univerſe; that weare conſtant to our 
duty; and that we keep a ſteddy eye on 

the end for which we were ſent hither. 
But how great would be his aſtoniſn- 
ment, when he learnt that we were Be- 
ings not deſigned to exiſt in this world 
above threeſcore and ten years? and that 
the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall 
ſhort even of that age? How would he 
be loſt in horrour and admiration, when 
he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 
Who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which ſcarce deſerves the name of 
Exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhould know 
that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to 
all eternity in another life, for which they 
make no preparations? Nothing can be a 


greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that᷑ men, 


who are perſuaded of theſe two different 


ſtates of Being, ſhould be perpetually em- 


ployed in providing for a life of threeſcore 


and 


— 
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and ten years, and neglecting to make 
proviſion for that, which after many 
myriads of years will be u ſtill new, and 
ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we con- 


ſider that our endeavours for making our- 


ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever elſe we place our happineſs in, 


may after all prove unſucceſsful ; where- 


as if we conſtantly and fincerely endea- 
vour to make ourſelves happy in the other 
life, we are ſure that our endeavours wilk 


ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſap- 


pointed of our hope. | 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by 
one of the Schoolmen. Suppoſing the 
whole body of the earth were a great 
ball or als of the fineit ſand, and that 


a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand 


ſhould be annihilated every thouſand 


years. Suppoſing then that you had it. 
in your choice to be happy all the while 


this prodigious mals of ſand was conſu- 
ming by this flow method *till there was 


not a grain of it left, on condition you 
were to be miſerable for ever after; or, 


fuppoſing that you might be happy for 
ever after, on condition you would be 


miſerable ' till the whole maſs of ſand were: 


thus annihilated ar the rate of one ſand un 


| Sb a thou- 
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a thouſand years: Which of theſe two 
caſes would you make your choice? 


Ir muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo 


many thouſands of years are to the ima- 
gination as a kind of Eternity, tho? in 
reality they do not bear ſo great a pro- 
portion to that duration which is to follow 
them, as an Unite does to the greateſt 
number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, 
without any manner of heſitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as I have before intimated, our 
reaſon might in ſuch caſe be ſo overſet 
by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome 

perſons to ſink under the conſideration 
of the great length of the firſt part of 
this duration, and of, the great diſtance 
of that ſecond duration which is to ſuc- 
ceed it. The mind, I ſay, might give 
it ſelf up to that happineſs which is at 
hand, conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
and that it would laſt ſo very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before 
us is this, Whether we will chooſe to be 

happy for the ſpace only of threeſcore 
and ten, nay perhaps of only twenty or 
ten years, I might ſay of only a day or 
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an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; 
or, on the contrary, miſerable for this 
ſhort term of years, and happy for a. 
whole Eternity: What words are ſuffi- 


cient to expreſs that folly and want of 


conſideration which in ſuch a caſe makes 
a wrong choice? 


I here put the caſe even at the worſt, 


by ſuppoſing (what ſeldom happens) that 
a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in 
this life: But if we ſuppoſe (as it gene- 
rally happens) that virtue would make us. 
more happy even in this life than a con- 
trary courſe of vice; how can we ſuffi- 
ciently admire the fupidiry or madneſs 


of thoſe perſons who are capable of ma- 


king id abſard a choice? |... 

Every wiſe man therefore will conſi- 
der this life only as it may conduce to: 
the happineſs of the other, and chearful- 
ly ſacrifice the Pleaſures. of a few years to- 


thoſe of an Eternity. 
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| Labitur & labetur in emne volubilis ævum, Hor, 4 : 

C 1s 

Mr. SPECTATOR, | c a 

L WEE are none of your ſpecu- 6 w 

& lations which pleaſe me more than cy 

* thoſe upon Infinitude and Eternity. You 0 f⸗ 

© have already conſidered that part of E- <a 

< rernity which is paſt, and I wiſh you © 

* would give us your thoughts upon that 6 T; 

< which is to come. 1 « C 

© Your readers will perhaps receive 0 

greater pleaſure from this view of Eter- p 

nity than the former, ſince we have 0 { 

© every one of us a concern in that 0 b 

< which is to come: Whereas a ſpecula- 4 

© tion on that which is paſt is rather cu- c f 

< rious than uſeful. . . 

| Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it c u 
1 © poſſible for ſucceſſive duration never to 98 
have an end; tho' as you have juſtly or, 

© obſerved, that Eternity which never cx 

© had a beginning 1s altogether incom- 2 

© prehenſible; That is, we can conceive © £ 
| © an eternal duration which ay be, tho' cx 
© we eannot an eternal duration which 41 
= * hath been; or, if I may uſe the philoſo- «1 


4 phical 
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s phical terms, we may apprehend a po- 
« tential though not an actual Eternity. 
This notion of a future Eternity, 
© which is natural to the mind of man, 
is an unanſwerable argument that he is 
a Being deſigned for it: eſpecially if 
we conſider that he is capable of being 
virtuous or vicious here; that he hath 
faculties improvable to all Eternity; 
and by a proper or wrong employ- 
ment of them, may be happy or miſe- 
rable throughout that infinite duration. 
Our idea indeed of this Eternity 1s not 
of an adequate or fixed nature, but is 
« perpetually growing and enlarging it- 
© ſelf toward the object, which is too 
big for human comprehenſion. As we 
© are now in the beginnings of Exi- 
ſtence, ſo ſhall we always appear to our 
ſelves as if we were for ever entring 
upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, ſome conſiderable things, al- 
ready paſt, may ſlip out of our memo- 
ry; which, if it be not ſtrengthned in 
a wonderful manner, may poſſibly for- 
get that ever there was a Sun or Pla- 
© nets. And yet, notwithitanding the 
© long race that we ſhall. then have run, 
ve hall ſtill imagine our ſelves juſt 
"GT art 
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© ftfarting from the goal, and find no pro- 
© portion between that ſpace which we 
* know had-a beginning, and what we 
© are {ſure will never have an end. 
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Sentio Te ſedem Hominum ac Domum contemplari, que 
ſi tibi parva (ut eft) ita videtur, hac cœleſtia ſem- 
ter ſpectato; illa humana contemnito. | 
<2] Cicero Somn. Scip, 


Novelty printed in a late SpeFator : The 
notions are drawn from the Platonict way 


of thinking, but as they contribute to 
raiſe the mind, and may inſpire noble 
ſentiments of our own future grandeur 
and happineſs, I think it well deleryes to. 


be preſented to the publick. 


F the univerſe be the creature of an In- 


no. immediate regard to himſelf in pro- 


ducing it. He needed not to make trial. 
of his Omnipotence, to be informed what 
effects were within its reach: The world 
as Exiſting in his eternal idea. was then 


as beautiful as now it is drawn forth in- 
to Being; and in the immenſe abyſs of 


TI. following Eſſay comes from the 


ingenious Author of the letter upon 


telligent Mind, this Mind could have 
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his Efſence are contained far brightet 
ſcenes than will be ever ſet forth to view z. 
it being impoſſible that the great Author 
of Nature ſhould bound his own power 
by giving Exiſtence to a ſyſtem of crea- 
tures fo perfect that he cannot improve: 
upon it by any other exertions of his Al- 
mighty Will. Between finite and infi- 
nite there is an unmeaſured interval, not 
to be filled up in endleſs ages; for which 
reaſon, the moſt excellent of all God's: 
works muſt be equally ſhort of what his. 
power is able to produce as the moſt im- 
perfect, and may be exceeded with the 
{ame caſe. e „ 

This thought hath made ſome ima- 
gine, (what, it muſt be confeſt, is not 
impoſſible) that the unfathomed ſpace is 1 
ever teeming with newbirths, the youn- |. 
ger ſtill inheriting a greater perfection 
than the elder. But as this doth not fall Fi 
within my prefent view, I ſhall content 
my (elf with taking notice, that the con- 
ſideration now mentioned proves undeni- 
ably, that the ideal worlds in the Divine 
Underſtanding yield a proſpect incom- 
parably more ample, various and delights 
ful than any created world can do: And 

_ that therefore as it is not to be i 
: e 
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that God ſhould make a world merely 


of inanimate matter, however diverſified 


or inhabited only by creatures of no 
higher an order than brutes; ſo the end 
for which he deſigned his reaſonable off- 
ſpring is the contemplation of his works, 
the enjoyment of himſelf, and in both to 
be happy, having, to this purpoſe, en- 
dowed them with correſpondent facul- 
ties and defires. He can have no greater 
pleaſure from a bare review of his works, 
than from the ſurvey of his own ideas, 
but we may be aſſured that he is well 
pleaſed in the ſatisfaction derived to Be- 
ings capable of it, and, for whoſe enter- 
rainment, he hath erected this immenſe 
theatre. Is not this more than an inti- 
mation of our Immortality? Man, who 
when conſidered as on his probation for 
a happy Exiſtence hereafter is the moſt 
remarkable inſtance of Divine Wiſdom ; 
if we cut him off from all relation to E- 
ternity, .is the moſt wonderful and un- 


accountable compoſition in the whole 


creation. He hath capacities to lodge 
a much greater variety of knowledge 


than he will be ever maſter of, and an 


_ unſatisfied curioſity to tread the ſecret 
Paths of nature and providence; Bus, 
| WIL 
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with this, his organs, in their preſent 


ſtructure, are rather fitted to ſerve the 


neceſſities of a vile body, than to mini- 
ſter to his underſtanding; and from the 
little ſpot to which he is chained, he can 
frame but wandering gueſſes concernin 

the innumerable worlds of light that en- 
compaſs him, which, tho' in themſelves 
of a prodigious bigneſs, do but juſt 
glimmer in the remote ſpaces of the hea- 
vens; and, when with a great deal of 
time and pains he hath laboured a little 
way up the ſteep aſcent of truth, and 
beholds with pity the groveling multi- 


tude beneath, in a moment, his foot ſlides, 


and he tumbles down headlong into the 
gran. „% X 
Thinking on this, I am obliged te be- 
lieve, in juſtice to the Creator of the 
world, - that there is another ſtate when 


man ſhall be better ſituated for contem- 


plation, or rather haye it in his power 
to remove from object to object, and 
from world to world; and be accommo- 
dated with ſenſes, and other helps, for 
making the quickeſt and moſt amazing 
diſcoveries. How doth ſuch a genius 
as Sir Iſaac Newton, from amidſt the 
darkneſs that involves human under- 
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ſtanding, break forth, and * like 
one of another ſpecies! The vaſt machine, 
we inhabit, lies open to him, he ſeems 
not acquainted with the general laws. 
that govern it; and while with the tranſ- 
port of a Philofopher he beholds and 
admires the glorious work, he is capable 
of paying at once a more devout and 
more rational homage to his maker. But 
even 


alas! how narrow is the proſpect 
of ſuch a mind? and how obſcure to the 
compaſs that is taken in by the ken 
of an Angel; or of a Soul but newly 
eſcaped from its impriſonment in the bo- 
dy! For my part, I freely indulge my 


Foul in the confidence of its future gran- 
deur ; it pleaſes me to think that I who 
know ſo ſmall a portion of the works of 
the Creator, and with flow and painful 
ſteps creep up and down on the {urface 
of this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot away 
with the ſwiftneſs of imagination, trace 
out the hidden. ſprings of nature's ope- 
ration, be able to keep pace with the 
heavenly bodies in the rapidity of their 
career, be a ſpectator of the long chain 


of events in the natural and moral worlds, 


viſit the ſeveral apartments of the crea- 
tion, know how they are farniſhed and 
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how inhabited, comprehend the order, 
and meaſure the magnitudes, and diſtan- 
ces of thoſe orbs, which to us ſeem diſ- 
poſed without any regular deſign, and 
ſet all in the ſame circle; obſerve the 
dependance of the parts of each ſyſtem, 
and (if our minds are big enough to graſp 
the theory) of the ſeveral: ſyſtems upon 
one another, from whence reſults the 


harmony of the univerſe. In Eternity a 


great deal may be done of this kind. I 
find it of uſe to cheriſh this generous. 
ambition; for beſides the ſecret refreſn- 
ment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it en- 
gages me in an endeavour to improve 
my faculties, as well as to exerciſe them 


conformably to the rank I now hold a- 


mong reaſonable Beings, and the hope I 
have of being once advanced to a. more- 
c 31 ot oft 7H 7 
The other, and that the ultimate end 
of man, is the enjoy ment of God, be- 
yond which he cannot form a with. Dim 


at beſt are the conceptions we have of 


the Supreme Being, who, as it were, 
keeps his creatures in ſuſpence, neither 
diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by which 
means, the Libertine hath a handle to diſ- 


pute his Exiſtence, while the moſt are 


con- 
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content to ſpeal him fair, but in their 


hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction to 


the favour of their Maker, and ridicule 
the good man for the ſingularity of his 


choice. Will there not à time come, 


when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee his im- 
pious ſchemes overturned, and be made 
a convert to the truths he hates; when 
deluded mortals ſhall be convinced of the 


| folly of their purſuits, and the few wiſe 


who followed the guidance of heaven, 
and, ſcorning the blandifhments of ſenſe 
and the ſordid bribery of the world, aſpi- 
red to x celeſtial abode, ſhall- ſtand poſ- 
ſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion 
of the Creator? Here the mind heaves a 
thought now and then towards him, and 


hath ſome tranſient glances of his Pre- 


ſence: When in the inſtant it thinks it 
ſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the object 
eludes its expectations, and it falls back 
tired and baffled to the ground. Doubt- 
leſs there is ſome more perfect way of 
converſing with heavenly Beings. Are 
not Spirits capable of mutual intelli- 
gence, unleſs immerſed in bodies, or by 
their intervention? Mult ſuperior natures 


_ - depend on inferior for the main privi- 


lege of ſociable Beings, that of conver- 
ſing 
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ſing with them, and knowing each other? 
What would they have done, had mat- 
ter never been created? I ſuppoſe, not 
have lived in eternal ſolitude, As incor- 


poreal ſubſtances are of a nobler order, 
ſo be ſure, their manner of intercourſe 
is anſwerably more expedite and inti- 
mate. This method of communication, 
we call intellectual Viſion, as ſomewhat 


analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which 


is the medium of our acquaintance with 
this viſible world. And in ſome ſuch 
way can God make himſelf the object of 
immediate intuition to the Bleſſed ; and 
as he can, tis not improbable that he 


will, always .condeſcending, in the cir- 
cumſtances of doing it, tothe weakneſs 
and proportion, of finite minds. His 
works but faintly reflect the Image of 
his Perſections, tis a ſecond-hand know- 
ledge: To have a juſt idea of him, it 


may be neceſſary that we fee him as he 


is. But what is that? Tis ſomething, 


that never entered into the heart of man 


to conceive; yet, what we can cafily 


conceive, will be a fountain of un- 
ſpeakable, of everlaſting rapture. All 


created glories will fade and die away in 


his Preſence. Perhaps it will be my hap- 
| k 8 pineſs 
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pineſs to compare the world with the 
fair Exemplar of it in the Divine Mind; 
perhaps, to view the original plan of 
thoſe wiſe deſigns that have been execu- 
ting in a long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus em- 
ployed in finding out his works, and con- 
templating their Author! how ſhall I fall 
proltrate and adoring, my body ſwallow- 
ed up in the immenſity of matter, my 
mind in the infinity of his perfect ions. 


—_ £47 * 
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Multa putans, ſortemque animo miſeratus iniquam. V ig, 


PN compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mor- 


tals, who by their unbelief are ren- 
dered incapable of feeling thoſe impreſ- 
fions of joy and hope, which the ce- 
lebration of the late glorious Eaſter feſti- 
val naturally leaves on the mind of a 
Chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper endeavour 
to evince that there are grounds to ex- 
pett a future ſtate, without ſuppoſing 
in the reader any faith at all, not even 
the belief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſted- 
faſt unbeliever open his eyes, and take a 
ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and then 
fay if there be not a connexion, an ad- 
juſtment, an exact and conſtant 4 age 
; To oo. iſco- 
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diſcoverable in all the parts of it. What - 
ever be the cauſe, the thing it ſelf is evi- 
dent to all our faculties. Look into the 
animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and 
locomotive powers; is not the like con- 


trivance and propriety obſervable in theſe 


too? Are they not fitted to certain ends, 
and are they not by nature directed to 
proper 8 

Is it poſſible then that the fmalleſt bo- 
dies ſhould, by a management ſuperior 
to the wit. of man, be diſpoſed in the 
moſt excellent manner agreeable to their 
reſpective natures ; and yet the Spirits or 
Souls of men be neglected, -or managed 


by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of man's un- 


derſtanding? Shall every other paſſion be 
rightly placed by nature, and ſhall that 


_ appetite of Immortality natural to all 


mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned 
to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious 
application of the inferior animal powers 
in the meaneſt vocations be anſwered by 
the ends Wwe propoſe, and ſhall not the 
generous efforts of a virtuous mind be 
rewarded ? In a word, Shall the corpo- 
real world be all order and en, the 
intellectual diſcord and confuſion? He, 


who is Bigot enough to believe theſe 


things, 
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things, muſt bid adieu to that natural 
rule, of reaſoning from Analogy; muſt run 
counter to that maxim of common ſenſe, 
That men ought to form their judgments of 
things unexperienced from what they have 
experienced. „ | 
If any thing looks like a recompence 
of calamitous virtue on this fide the 
grave, it is either an aſſurance that there- 
by we obtain the favour and protection 
of heaven, and thall, whatever befalls us 


in this, in another life meet with a juſt 


return; or elſe that applauſe and repu- 
tation, which is thought to attend vir- 
tuous actions. The former of theſe, our 
Free- thinters, out of their ſingular wit- 
5 and benevolence to mankind, en- 
deavour to erale from the minds of men. 
The latter can never be juſtly diſtributed 


in chis life, where ſo many ill actions are 
reputable, and ſo many good actions diſ- 


eſteemed or miſinterpreted; where ſub- 
tile hypocriſy is placed in the moſt en- 
gaging light, and modeſt virtue lies 
concealed; where the heart and the ſoul 
are hid from the eyes of men, and the 
eyes of men. are dimmed- and vitiated. 
Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point is 
contained in his Gorgias, where he in- 


troduces 
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troduces Socrates ſpeaking after this man- 
© It was in the reign of Saturn pro- 
© vided by a law, which the Gods have 
© fnce continued down to this time, 


That they who had lived virtuouſly and 
© piouſly upon earth, ſhould after death 


© enjoy a life full of happineſs, in cer- 
© tain Iflands appointed for the habita- 
tion of the Bleſſed: But that ſuch as 
had lived wickedly ſhould go into the 
receptacle of damned Souls, named Zar- 


© tarus, there to ſuffer the puniſhments 
© they deſerved. But in all the reign of 
6 Saturn, and in the beginning of the 


© reign of Fove, living judges were ap- 
pointed, by whom each perſon was 
© judged in his life-time in the ſame day 
© on which he was to die. The conſe- 
* quence of which was, that they often 
© paſſed wrong judgments. Pluto, there- 
fare, who preſided in Tartarus, and the 
Guardians of the bleſſed Iſlands, finding 
© that on the other {ide many unfit per- 


| © ſons were ſent. to their reſpective domi- 


* nions, complain'd to Fove, who pro- 
© miſed to redreſs the evil. He added, 
'* the reaſon of theſe unjuſt proceedings 
are that men is judged in the body. 
„ AED, * Hence 
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Hence many conceal the blemiſhes and 
jimperfections of their minds by beauty, 
birth and riches; not to mention, that 
at the time of trial there are crowds 
© of witneſſes to atteſt their having lived 
© well. Theſe things miſ-lead the judges, 
© who being themſelves alſo of the num- 
© ber of the: living, are ſurrounded each 
with his | own. body, as. with a veil 
„ throw over his mind. For the fu- 
© ture, therefore, it is my intention that 
men do not come on their trial till af- 

ter death, when they ſhall appear be- 
fore the judge, diſrobed of all their 
corporeal ornaments. The judge him- 
< ſelß too flall be a pure unveiled: fpirir, 
© beholding the very ſoul, the naked ſou! 
© of the party before him. With this 
© view I have already conſtituted my 
© ſons, Minus and Rhadamantbus, judges, 
© who are natives of Aa; and Aacus, 
© nativeof Furope. T heſe, after death, 
© ſhall hold their court in a certain mea- 
© dow, from which: there are two roads, 
© leading the one to Tartarus, the other 
to the Hlands of 0 Bleſſed. ba 
From chis, as from eee 

aſſages of his writings, may be ſeen 
Platops opinion ata Future State. A _ 
I! there- 
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therefore in regard to us ſo comfortable, 


in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and 
ſo univerſally credited by all orders and 
ranks of men, of all nations and ages, 
what is it that ſhould move a few men to 
reje&? Surely there muſt be ſomething of 
prejudice in the caſe. I appeal to the 
ſecret thoughts of a Free-thinker, if he 
does not argue within himſelf after this 
manner: The ſenſes and faculties Ienjoy 
at preſent are viſibly deſigned -to repair, 
or preſerve the body from the injuries it 
is hable to in its preſent: circumſtances. 
But in an eternal ſtate where no decays 
are to be repaired, no out ward injuries 
to be fenced againſt, where there are no 
fleſh and bones, nerves or blood-veſlels, 


there will certainly be none of the Senſes : 


and- that there ſhould be a ſtate of life 


without the Senſes is inconceivable ?- 


But as this manner of reaſoning pro- 
ceeds from a poverty of imagination, and 
narrowneſs of Soul in thoſe that uſe 
it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe de- 
fects, and open their views, by laying 
before them a caſe; which, being natural- 
ly poſſible, may perhaps reconcile — 

| | * 
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the belief of what is ſupernaturally re- 
— 7 DIS} 
Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf 
from his birth, who being grown to 
man's eſtate, is by the Dead- palſy, or 
ſome other cauſe, deprived of þ 

ing, Taſting and Smellingz and at the 
ſame time has the impediment of his 
Hearing removed, and the film taken 
from his eyes: What the five: Senſes are 
to us, That the Touch, Taſte and Smell 
were to him. And any other ways of 
perception of a more refined and exten- 
five nature were to him as inconceivable, 
as to us thoſe are which will one day be 
adapted to perceive thoſe things which 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither 
bath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. And it would be juſt as reaſon- 
able'in him to conclude, that the loſs cf 


thoſe three Senſes could not poſſibly be- 


ſucceeded by any new inlets of percep- 
tion ; as in a modern Free-thinker toima- 
gine there can be no ſtate of life and per- 
ception without the Senſes he enjoys at 
preſent. Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame 
perſon's eyes, at their firſt opening, to be 
ſtruck with a great variety of the moſt 
| Fs gay 


is Feel. 
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gay and pleaſing objects, and his ears 
with a melodious conſort of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſick : Behold him ama- 
zed, raviſhed, tranſported; and you have 


ſome diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint 


and glimmering idea of the ecſtatic ſtate 
of the Soul in that article in .which ſhe 
emerges from this Sepulchre of fleſh 
into life and immortality. 


* pn EY W 
2 * 
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Igneus eft ollis vigor, & caleſtis origo 
Seminibus-— | 


vn 


HE ſame faculty of Reaſon and 
1 Underſtanding, which placeth us 
above the Brute part of the Creation, 
doth alſo ſubje&t our minds to greater 


and more manifold diſquiets than crea- 
tures of an inferior rank are ſenſible of. 


It is by this that we anticipate future 
diſaſters, and oft create to ourſelves real 
pain from imaginary evils, as well as 
multiply the pangs ariſing from thoſe 

which cannot be ayoided. 
It behoves us therefore to make the 
beſt uſe of that Ie talent, Warts 
0 


ZI IMMORTALITY of the Soul, 
ſo long as it continues the inſtrument 
of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us 
more miſerable, in proportion as we are 
more excellent than other Beings. 

It is the privilege of a Thinking Be- 
ing to withdraw from the objects that 
ſolicit his ſenſes, and turn his thoughts 
inward on himſelf, For my own part, 
J often mitigate the pain ariſing from 
the little misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments that chequer human life 5 this 
introverſion of my faculties, wherein I 
regard my own Soul as the image of 
her Creator, and receive great conſola- 
tion from beholding thoſe perfections 
Which teſtify her Divine Original, and 
lead me into ſome knowledge of her e- 
2T2ͤ 0 

But there is not any property or cir- 
cumſtance of my Being that I contem- 
plate with more joy than my Immorta- 
liry. I can eaſily overlook any preſent 
"momentary forrow, when I reflect that 
it is in my power to be happy a thou- 
fand years hence. If it were not for this 
thought, I had rather be an Oiſter than 


-a Man, the moſt ſtupid and. ſenſeleſs of 
animals i than a reaſonable mind tortured 


with 
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with an extreme innate deſire of that 
perfection which it deſpairs to ob- 
ke; „ 
It is with great pleaſure that I be- 
hold Inſtint, Reaſon and Faith con- 
curring to atteſt this comfortable truth. 
It is revealed from Heaven, it is diſco- 
vered by Philoſophers, and the ignorant, 
unenlightened part of mankind have - 
natural propenſity to believe it. It is 
an agreeable entertainment to reflect on 
the various ſhapes under. which this doc- 
trine has appeared in the world. The 
Pythagorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual 
habitations of the Mahbometan, and the 
ſhady realms of Pluto, do all agree in 
the main points, the continuation of - 
our Exiſtence, and the giſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments,” proportioned 


A the merits or demerits of men in this 
life. | | 
But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſome- 
thing groſs and improbable, that ſhocks 
a reaſonable and ſpeculative mind. Where- 
as nothing can be more rational and ſub- 
lime than the Chriſtian idea of a future 
State. Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
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man to conceive the things which God hath 417 
prepared for thoſe that love him. The the 
abovementioned ſchemes are narrow ſh 
tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate: But 20; 
in this indefinite deſcription there is 45 
ſomething ineffably great and noble. 1 
The mind of man muſt be raiſed to a be 
higher pitch, not only to partake the pre 
enjoyments of the Chriſtian Paradiſe, the 
but even to be able to frame any notion to 
of them. wh 
| Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our in 
imagination, and by way of condeſcen- ſec 
Hon to our low way of thinking, the be, 
Ideas of Light, Glory, a Crown, Ge. fro 
are made uſe of to adumbrate that which ſpc 
we cannot directly underſtand. The Lamb ati 
Which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall 1 
feed them, and ſhall lead them into living ab( 
Fountains of waters; and Cod ſhall wipe a- _ -- 
Way all tears. from their eyes. And there JO11 
ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor T1 
crying, neither ſhall there be any more pain; Fre 
For the former things are paſſed away, and the 
behold all things are new. There ſhall be tha 
no might there, and they need no candle, ing 
neither light of the ſun: for the Lord God = 


viveth them light, and ſhall make them tur 
e | Aarink ; 


T. 
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rink of the river of his pleaſures: and 
they ſhall reign for ever and ever. They 


ſhall receive a crown of glory which fadeth 


not away. 8 5 „ 
+ Theſe are chearing reflections: And 


I have. often wondered that men could 
be found ſo dull and phlegmatick, as to- 


prefer the thought of annihilation before 
them; or ſo ill-natur'd, as to endeavour 
to perſuade mankind to the disbelief of 
what is ſo pleaſing, and profitable even: 
in the proſpect; or ſo blind; as not to 
{ce that there is a Deity, and if there 
be, that this ſcheme of things flows 
from his attributes, and evidently corres- 
ſponds with the. other parts ot his cre- 

ation. 5 | 7 
I know not how to account for this 
abſurd turn of thought, except it pro- 
ceed from a want of other employment 

joined with an affeckation of ſingularity. 
J ſhall, therefore, inform our modern: 
Free-thinkers of two points, whereof 
they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, 
that it is not the being ſingular, but be- 
ing ſingular for ſomething that argues 
either extraordinary endowments of nas 
ture, or benevolent intentions to man- 
1 1 
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kind, which draws the admiration and 


eſteem of the world. A miſtake in this 


point naturally ariſes from that con- 
fuſion of thought which I do not re- 
member to have ſeen ſo great inſtances of 

in any Writers, as in certain modern Free- 
thinkers. 

The other point is, that there are 
innumerable objects within the reach 
of a human mind, and each of theſe 
objects may be viewed in innumerable 
lights and poſitions, and the relations 
ariſing between them are innumerable. 
There is, therefore, an infinity of things 
whereon to employ their thoughts, if 
not with advantage to the world, at 
leaſt with amuſement to themſelves, and 
without offence or prejudice to other 
people. If they proceed to exert their 
talent of Free- thinking in this way; they 
may be innocently dull, and no one take 


any notice of it. But to ſee men with- 
out either Wit or Argument pretend to 


run down Divine and Human Laws, 
and treat their fellow- ſubjects with con- 
tempt for profeſſing a belief of thoſe 
points on which the preſent as well as 


future intereſt of Mankind depends, is 


not 
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not to be endured. For my own part, 
I ſhall omit no endeavours to render- 
their perſons as deſpicable, and their 
practices as odious, in the eye of the 
world, as they deſerve. 5 
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Jam propiore De. —ͤ᷑ Virg. 


HE following Letter comes to 
4 1 me from that excellent man in 
Holy Orders, whom I have men- 

tioned more than once as one of that 
ſociety who aſſiſt me in my ſpecula- 
_ It is a thought in ſickneſs, and of 
a very ſerious nature, for which rea- 


fon I give it. a * in the paper of 


this day. 
92 
« PHE indiſpoſſtion which has long 


hung upon me, is at laſt grown 
© to ſuch 4 head, that it muſt quickly 


* c make 


e 


* 
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© make an end of me, or of it ſelf, You. 
may imagine, that whilſt I am in this 
bad ſtate of health, there are none of 
your works which I read with greater 
*- pleaſure than your Saturdays papers. 
© I ſhould be very glad if I could fur- 
.niſh you with any hints for that day's: 
entertainment. Were I able to dreſs: 
up ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious na- 
ture, which have made great impreſ- 
ſions on my mind during a long fit 
of ſickneſs, they might not be an 
improper entertainment for that occa- 
ſion. i 
Among all the reflections which u- 
© ſually riſe in the mind of a ſick man, 
* who has time and inclination to con- 
* fider his approaching end, there is none 
more natural than that of his going 
to appear naked and unbodied before 
Him who made him. When a man 
conſiders, that as ſoon as the vital 
union is diſſolved, he ſhall ſee that 
© Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diſtance, and only in 
© his works; or, to ſpeak more philo- 
© ſophically, when by ſome faculty in 
© the Soul he ſhall apprehend” the Di- 
5. Fe” vinz 
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« which encompaſs his throne; but as ſoon 
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| © vine Being, and be more ſenſible of 


© his Preſence, than we are now of the 


© Preſenct of any object which the eye 


© beholds, a man muſt be loſt in care- 
© lefineſs and ſtupidity, who. is not a- 
© larmed at ſuch a thought. Dr. Sher- 
© Jock, in his excellent treatiſe upon death, 
© has repreſented, in very ſtrong and 
lively colours, the ſtate of the Soul 
© in ts firſt ſeparation from the Body, 
© with regard to that inviſible world 
& which every where ſurrounds us, tho' 


we are not able to diſcoyer it through 


E this groſſer world of matter, which is 
*. accommodated to our ſenſes in this life. 
4. His words are as follow. 


© That death, which is our leaving this 
<. world, is nothing elſe but our putting off 
& theſe bodies, teaches us, that it is only 
© our union to theſe bodies, which intercepts 


©. the ſight of the other world: The other 
c 2world is not at ſuch a diſtance from us, 


& as we may imagine; the throne of God 
c indeed is at a great remove from this 
© earth, above the third heavens, where he 
* diſplays his glory to thoſe blefſed Spirits 
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as we Hep out of theſe boties, e ſtep 


into the other world, which is not ſo pro- 


[ame heaven and earth ſtill) as a new 


© ſtate of life. To live in theſe bodies is 


to live in this world; to live out of them 
is to remove into the next: For while 


our Souls are confined to theſe bodies, and 


can look only through theſe material caſe» 
ments, nothing but what is material can 
affett us; nay, nothing but what is .o 
groſs, that it can reflect light, and con- 


vey the ſhapes and colours of things with 


it to the eye: So that though within this 
viſible world, there be à more glorious 


ſcene of things than what appears to us, 
C. 


we perceive nothing at all of it; for this 
veil of fleſh parts the viſible and in- 


vi ſible world: But when we put off 
theſe bodies, there are new and ſurpri- 
Sing wonders preſent themſelues to our 

views; when theſe material ſpectacles are 
talen off, the Soul, with its own naked 
eyes, ſees what was inviſible before: Aud 
then we are in the other world, when we- 
can ſee it, and converſe with it: Thus 


Ft. Paul tells us, That when we are at 


n 
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the Lord; but when we are abſent 
from the body, we are preſent with. 
the Lord, 2 Cor. 7. 6, 8. And me- 
© thinks: this is enough to cure us of our 
« fondneſs for theſe bodies, unleſs we think 
© it more deſireabls to be confined- to a pri- 
© ſon, and to Iook through a grate all our 
6 lives, which gives us but a very narrow 
6 profpett, and that none of the beſt neither, 
© than to be ſet at liberty. to view all the 
& glories of the world. What would we 
give nom for the leaſt glimpſe of that in- 
vi ſible world, which the firſt ſtep we take 
« out of theſe bodies will preſent us with? 
©. There. are ſuch things as eye hath not 
© ſeen, nor. ear heard, neither hath it 
< entered' into the heart of man to con- 
© ceive: Death opens our eyes, enlarges our 
6 proſpett, preſents us with a. new and 


& more glorious world,  which-we can never 
© ſee while we are ſhut up in fleſhz. which 


& ſhould" make us as willing to part with 


c which binders aur fight. 


© his weil, as 10 take the film off our eyes, 


As a thinking man cannot but be 
very much affected with the idea of 


his appearing in the Preſence of that 


Being 
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Being whom none can ſee and live; he 
muſt be much more affected when he 
conſiders that this Being whom he 
appears before, will examine all the 
actions of his paſt life, and reward or 
puniſh him accordingly. I muſt con- 
feſs that I think there is no ſcheme 
of Religion, beſides that of Chriſti- 
anity, which can poffibly ſupport. the 
moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. 
Let a man's innocence be what it will, 
let his virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch 
of perfection attainable in this life, 
© there will be fill in him ſo many ſe- 
© cret fins, fo many human frailties, ſo 
© many offences of ignorance, paſſion and 
& prejudice, ſo many unguarded words. 
and thoughts, and in ſhort, ſo many 
defects in his beſt actions, that, with-- 
© out the adyantages of ſuch an expia- 
© tion and atonement as Chriſtianity has 
6. revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he 
© ſhould be. cleared before his Sovereign 
c. Judge, or that he ſhould. be able zo 
6 ftand in his fight, Our holy Religion 
© ſuggeſts to us the only means whereby 
© our guilt may be taken away, and our 
© imperfect obedience accepted. 
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It is this ſeries. of thought that I 
© have endeavoured to expreſs in the fo]- 


c lowing hymn, which/I have compoſed 


© during this my ſickneſs. 


of 
; O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
4 ſee my Maker, face to face, 
O how ſhall I appear 


II. 
If yet, while pardon may be found, 
And mercy may be ſought, © 
My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, © 
and irembles at the thought; 


III. 


When thou, O Lord, fhalt fand d, Hears. 


In Majeſty ſevere, _. 
Aud fit in judgment on my Soul, 
2 50 ball 7 appear . / 


IV. 


But thou haft told the troubled mund, 
Who does her fins lament, IT 


The 


HEN riſing from the bed of death, 


ſtan 


ter 
Aut 
forr 
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The timely tribute of her tears 

Shall endleſs woe prevent. 

WS. 

Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 

 Ere yet it be too late; 
And bear my Saviour's dying groans, 

To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 


= - Dy 


For never ſhall my Soul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure, 


Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 
To make her pardon fore, 
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THE proſp ect of death is ſo Peng 
and ill, that if it were con- 
ſtantly before our eyes, it would imbit- 
ter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 
Author of our Being hath therefore ſo 
formed us, that we are capable of ma- 
ny pleaſing ſenſations an a 
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and meet with ſo many amuſements and 
ſolicitudes, as divert our thoughts from 
dwelling upon an evil, which by rea- 


ſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes but 
languid impreſſions upon the mind. But 
how diſtant ſoever the time of our death 
may be, ſince it is certain that we muſt 
die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome portion 
of our life to. conſider the end of it; 
and it is highly conyenient to fix ſome 
ſtated times to meditate upon the final 
period of our Exiſtence here. The prin 


ciple of ſelf-love, as we are men, will 
make us enquire, what is like- to be- 


come of us after our diſſolution ? and 


our conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, 
will inform us, that according to the 


good or evil of our actions here, weſhall 


be tranſlated to the manſions of eternal 


bliſs or miſery. When this is ſeriouſly 


weighed, we muſt think it. madneſs: to 


be unprepared againſt. the black mo- 


ment ; but when we reflect that perhaps 


that black moment may be to 
how watchful ought we to be! 

I. was wonderfully affected with a diſ- 
courſe I had lately with a Wil ror 
of my acquaintance upon this 3 
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which was to this effe& : © The conſi- 
© deration, ſaid the good man, that my 
Being is precarious, moved me many 
© years ago to make a reſolution, which 

I have diligently kept, and to which 
© I owe the greateſt ſatis faction that a 
mortal man: can enjoy. Every night 
© before I addreſs my ſelf in private to- 
my Creator, I lay my hand upon my. 
heart, and ask my ſelf, Whether 1b 
© God ſhould require my Soul of me 
© this night, I could hope for mercy 
* from him ? The bitter agonies I un- 

derwent, in this my firſt acquaintance 

* with my ſelf, were ſo far from throw- 

© ing me into deſpair of that mercy 

_ © which is over all God's works, that 

© they rather proved motives to greater 

- circumſpection in my future conduct. 

© The oftner I exerciſed my ſelf in me- 

c ditations of this kind, the leſs was my 

© anxiety.z and. by making the thoughts 

ö of death familiar, what was at firſt 

© fo. terrible and ſhocking is become the 
ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. Theſe con- 
templations have indeed made me ſe- 
©. rious, but not ſullen ; nay, they are 
ſo far from having ſoured my 2 | 
1 1 that 
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© that as I have a mind perfectly com- 
© poſed, and a ſecret ſpring of joy in 
© my heart, ſo my converſation is plea- 
* ſant, and my countenance ſerene. I 
< taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions of 


© life pure and fincere; I have no ſhare. 


in pleaſures that leave a ſting behind 
© them, nor am I cheated with that kind 
© of mirth, in the midſt of which there is 
©. :heavine/s. 1 75 


| Quiſque ſuos patimur MANes ——_ . Virg.. 
Mr. IRonsIDE, 


T'HE following letter was really writ- 
ten by a young Gentleman in a lan- 


guiſhing illneſs, which both himſelf, and 


thoſe who attended him, thought it im- 
poſſible for him to outlive; If you think 
ſuch an image of the ſtate of a man's 
mind in that circumſtance be worth pub- 


as follows. 


liſhing, it is at your ſervice, and take it 
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Dear Sir. M ee 3 
; Y OU formerly obſerved to me, that 

1 nothing made a more ridiculous 
figure in a man's life, than the diſpari- 
ty we often find in him fick and well. 
Thus one of an unfortunate conſtitu- 
tion 1s perpetually exhibiting a miſera- 
ble example of the weakneſs of his Mind, 
or of his Body, in their turns. I have 
had frequent opportunities of late to 
© conlider my ſelf in theſe different 
views, and hope I have received ſome 
© advantage by it. If what Mr. Waller 
© ſays be true, that | 
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The Souls dark cottage, batter*d and decay'd, 
Lets in new light thro* chinks that time has made: 


Then ſurely fickneſs, contributing no 
leſs than old-age to the ſhaking down 
this ſcaffolding of the body, may dif- 
cover the incloſed firucture more 

plainly. Sickneſs is a ſort of early old- 

age; it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the 

thoughts of a future, better than a 
thouſand volumes of Philoſophers and 

Divines. 
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Divines. It gives ſo warning a con- 
cuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, 
our ſtrength and youth, that we think 
of fortifying our ſelves within, when. 
there is ſo little dependance on our 
out-works. Youth, at the yery beſt, 
is but a betrayer of human life in a 
gentler and ſmoother manner than 
age: *Tis like a ftream that nou- 
© riſhes a plant upon its bank, and cauſes 
© it to: flouriſh and bloſfom to the ſight, 
© but at the ſame time is undermining 
© it at the root in ſecret. My youth 
© has dealt more fairly and openly 
with me; it has afforded ſeveral pro- 
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© ſpects of my danger, and given me an 


© advantage not very common to young 
© men, that the attractions of the world 
© have not dazzled me very much; and 
I began where moſt people end, with 
© a full conviction. of the emptineſs of 
© all forts of ambition, and the unſa-— 
_ © tisfactory nature of all human. plea- 
„ Vo | 7 | 

When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells 
me this ſcurvy tenement of my body 
© will. fall in a little time, I am e'en as 

ls unconcerned as was that honeſt Hiber- 
nian, 
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nian, who (being in bed in the great 
© ſtorm ſome years ago, and told the |. - 
© houſe would tumble over his head) | © 
made anſwer, I hat care I for the Houſe ? | -» 
J am only a ledger. I fancy *'tis the 
beſt time to die when one 1s in the 
beſt humour, and ſo exceſſively weak 
as I now am, I may ſay with conſci- 
ence, that I am not at all uneaſy at 
the thought that many men, whom I 
never had any efteem for, are likely 
to enjoy this world after me. When 
I reflect what an inconſiderable little 
atome every ſingle man is, with re- 
ſpect to the whole creation, methinks - | 
*tis a ſhame to be concerned at the 
removal of ſuch a trivial animal as I 
am. The morning after my Exit, 
the Sun will ariſe as bright as ever, 
the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants 
© ſpring as green, the world will proceed 
in its old courſe, people will laugh as 
6 heartily, and marry as faſt as they were 
© uſed to do. The memory of man (as it 
& 
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is elegently expreſt in the Wiſdom of 
Solomon) paſſeth away as the remembrance 
of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day. There 
© are reaſons enough, inthe fourth Chap- 
N e 
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c ter of the ſame Book, to make any young 
© man contented with the proſpect of 
© Death. For honourable age is not that which 
© Randeth in length of time, or is meaſured 
& by number of years. But wiſdom is the 
© rey hair to men, and an unſpotted life is 
d age. He was taken away ſpeedily, 
© left that wickedneſs ſhould alter his un- 
s derflanding, or deceit beguile bis Soul. 


Jam, Yours. 
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